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W3ILE on a trip abroad, 
a customer of the Irving 





Trust Company made 
arrangements with a 
foreign bank to finance 
his company’s importa- 
tions of artificial flowers 
to the United States. 





Irving Trust Company Building 


now being erected at 


Upon his return the 
One Wall Street, New York 


customer discussed this 
method of financing with the Irving Trust Com- 
pany which explained to him that an Irving credit 
would reduce the expense by at least 50%. Ac- 
cordingly, the original arrangement was cancelled 
and a revolving credit of $25,000 monthly was 
established with the foreign bank by this Com- 
pany. This has operated with satisfaction to all 
concerned. 


The Irving credit effects a considerable saving 
for this customer. It eliminates the need for him 
to carry a cash balance abroad. It reduces risks toa 
minimum. It assures prompt and correct payments. 


The advice of officers of Irving Trust Company 
is available at all times to customers seeking the 
most economical methods of financing foreign trade. 


IRVING IT RUST COMPANY 
Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building 


New York 























Next Month 


THE news that Henry Ford had made 
an agreement under which his company 
would build automobiles in Soviet Rys. 
sia caused considerable stir. Many peo. 
ple wished to know whence came Mr 
Ford’s faith in the Soviet. In the June 
issue, in an interview with William Me. 
Garry, Mr. Ford gives his views of 
the Soviet and tells what he expects it 
to accomplish. 

Since railroads are his customers, 
Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, has spent 
much of his business life studying rail. 
roads. The results are incorporated in 
an article in which Mr. Vauclain tells 
what, in his opinion, is wrong with the 
roads and whose fault it is. 

A few months ago the Woolworth 
Company suddenly bought a tremen- 
dous amount of newspaper and maga. 
zine space and began to advertise, 
There were a number of reasons behind 
the change of policy, not the least of 
which was Catherine McNelis, a young 
advertising woman wise beyond her 
years in merchandising. She handled 
the Woolworth advertising campaign. 
In next month’s issue she makes some 
observations about business that are 
pertinent and thought-provoking. 








THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Painted by Rico Tomaso 


THE time was the early 1800's. Lean 
adventurers were plodding westward; 
Fulton’s Clermont was making its first 
voyage; the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion was starting for the Northwest; 
two young men went hunting. All these 
events shaped the growth of a nation. 

The two young men found their pow- 
der was of poor quality. One of the two 
believed he could make better. 

Thus American chemistry came to the 
aid of those hardy adventurers who 
were subduing a wilderness. From the 
humble laboratories of these pioneer in- 
dustrial chemists went forth a product 
that played its part both in defense 
and development. It aided in the build- 
ing of canals and of highways. It helped 
to sink mine shafts and to build rail- 
roads. 

Today, in the research laboratories of 
a thousand factories, the work is still 
going forward, with results that are 
bringing greater comfort to our lives 
and greater variety to our commerce. 
To the pioneer industrial chemist 
this cover is dedicated. 
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The Sophistry of Taxation 


PEAKING of taxes—and who is not?— 

the tax collector now demands from each 

of us one day’s labor out of each week. 

All of us, men, women and children, 
earn yearly around 80 billion dollars. Our tax 
bill is nearly 13 billion—one-sixth of our total 
earning capacity. 

Look at taxes in another way: One person out 
of 11 who are gainfully employed is a public 
employee. Not so long ago we required only 
one person out of each 22 to perform the ser- 
vices which we demanded of government. A 
few more of our demands, and it will be one out 
of ten; then one out of nine, and so on and on. 
When will we stop saying, “The Government 
ought to do this, and that, and the other thing’’? 

Most people think the corporations and the 
rich pay the taxes. This fallacy, more than any 
other single thing, is responsible for our in- 
creasing tax burden. I once observed how skill- 
fully one million dollars was extracted from a 
state legislature by the argument that most of 
the money would be paid by the railroads, 
anyway. The state, the argument ran, would be 
getting a dollar’s worth of university buildings 
for 50 cents. 

But the naked truth is that every man and 
woman who ate a meal in that state, who 
bought a suit of clothes, or who lived in a house, 
helped to pay the dollars which the legislators 
thought they were taking out of the hide of the 
railroads. 

The railroads simply collected it from the 
people who shipped freight or bought goods 
which some one else had shipped. 

Another fallacy is that everything from the 
Government is free. Free seeds, it used to be; 
now free publications, free advice, free help, 
free this and that. Such a ghastly joke! There is 
no such thing as free government, any more 
than there is free rent, free clothing, or free 
groceries. Government costs real money. Every 
self-supporting citizen shares his income with 


the million-odd men and women now on 
government pay rolls. 

A gentleman, visiting Washington, hired an 
old darky to drive him around to see the sights. 
The darky grew enthusiastic. He waved his arm 
at the Botanical Gardens, the museums, the 
parks and monuments, and said to my friend, 
“Jest think. It’s all free. It don’t cost nobody 
nothin’. The Gov’mint pays for it.” 

Taxes are hidden in everything we buy. The 
landlord passes on part of his taxes in the bill 
for our rent; the baker wraps them up with the 
bread he sells us. The insurance company in- 
cludes them in its premiums. Bills from butcher 
and milkman include a tax as surely as if the 
postman brought a notice from the tax office. 

Business is interested in reducing taxes, not 
alone selfishly, because business, after all, simply 
collects taxes from the consumers of things. 
Business sees money wasted which might be 
used by individuals to get those things which 
would give greater happiness and _ content- 
ment—house furnishings, or a trip to Europe, 
a new carpet sweeper, or a set of books. Business 
sees clearly that it is the consumer of things who 
pays, and because that consumer does not know 
that he pays, that he is apt to advocate and urge 
an expenditure which he would never favor if he 
knew that it was to be paid out of his pocket. 

When the individual understands clearly that 
he pays the bill, he will consider more carefully 
increased government appropriations and ser- 
vices. If each man who signs a petition or writes 
a letter to a congressman or state legislator, 
urging a public expenditure, were required by 
law to enclose his check for his part of the ex- 
pense, there would be sharper scrutiny of such 
proposed activities. 
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Modern branch plant of 
The Link-Belt Company 
recently completed at San 
Francisco... designed and 
built by Austin. 


IRANCIHIPILANTS 


... the key to new markets 


IDE and threatening is the gap that separates many a producer 
from his market. Distance . . . defiant to man and even his newest 
modes of transportation . . . takes its toll in dollars and hours. 

Modern business, however, finds a solution in branch plants and ware- 
houses . . . up-to-date straight line production units or proper warehouse 
facilities wherever markets may dictate the necessity. 

To those executives interested in new facilities, either at present locations 
or other strategic points, Austin offers a complete designing and construc- 
tion service that assures speedy completion and low total cost on any 
project anywhere. 

To this complete building service is added a unique feature—Austin’s 
local knowledge, plus nation-wide experience. 





AUSTIN METHOD Even though your project be a thousand miles away, Austin Engineers 
' oa at the office nearest your headquarters contact with you and furnish com- 

Design, construction and building equipment : % : : : s : 
. Separate responsibilities ordinarily... plete information, including daily construction reports, through efficient 


become one unified responsibility under The ‘. " ° ‘ = 
Austin Method. One organization handles CO-Ordination between this office and the one directly responsible for the 
the complete project under one contract . 
which guarantees in advance, total cost, time branch project. 
: i vith be 1d Iry cl ope ‘ ‘ oie 
- j SS 1 o <9 of pees a Approximate costs and valuable building information can be secured within 


workmanship. 48 hours from the nearest Austin office. Wire, phone, write or send the memo. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders + Cleveland 














New York Chicago Philadelphia Newark Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle Portland nent 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco The Austin Company of Canada, 

Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland —We are interested in a_____.______- an oe project containing sq. ft. Send mea personal copy of 
0D “The Austin Book of Buildings.”” Individual_............_......-------- Sain Ee ar alee Se ee Seta” Se nat ee eee Oe... 5-30 





When writing to Tue Austin Company or its branch offices please mention Nation’s Business 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


THE stock market tumble and the 


What of the recession in business may have 
Bank Mergers? checked but did not prevent mer- 
+” gers. The union of the Chase 


National, Equitable Trust and In- 
terstate Trust to make the world’s greatest bank was an 
outstanding event of recent business history. 

Resources $2,800,000,000, deposits $2,100,000,000, 
capital funds $500,000,000—these are startling figures. 

Places and titles had to be found for executives and 
the new big bank will have: 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, former president of the Equi- 
table, as president. 

Charles S. McCain, former president of the Chase, as 
chairman of the board. 

Albert H. Wiggin, once president of the Chase and 
then chairman of its board, as chairman of the govern- 
ing committee. 

John McHugh, who also served as a president of the 
Chase, will be chairman of the executive committee. 

So soon as the Chase-Equitable merger was settled, 
tumors began to be revived and promptly denied of a 
union of the Bankers Trust, Guaranty Trust and New 
York Trust, which would make an institution of some 
$2,500,000,000 in resources. 

The natural and at present unanswerable question is 
this: Is the tendency towards fewer and larger banks 
to go on until we are in a position more nearly like that 
of Canada? Or Great Britain? Or will the mergers be 
confined to our large cities? 

And if the number of banks keeps on declining and 
the banks themselves grow bigger what will be the 
effect on the growth of small communities and small in- 
dustries? 


The Ind CAR loadings for the second quar- 
a ter of 1930, the American Railway 

of Car Loadings Association estimates, will be 4.2 
oe per cent under the loadings for the 
second quarter of 1929. For the first 

quarter of 1930 it predicted that car loadings would be 


only 0.6 of one per cent less than the first quarter of 
1929, but its final figures will show that that estimate 
is far too optimistic. Car loadings were less by much 
more than 0.6 of one per cent, bad weather in February 
playing an important part. 

Perhaps the second quarter will err on the other side. 
Let us hope so. 

Inindividual commodities the largest expected losses by 
percentage are looked for in citrus fruits,46.2—explained 
by embargo on shipments; in ore and concentrates, 20.7 
per cent; and in automobiles and parts, 17.4 per cent. 

The looked-for increases are in fresh fruits, 13.6; cot- 
ton, 11.9 per cent, and cement, 6.7 per cent. 


’ FILLING the business man full of 
Educating Our culture and efficiency is becoming 
Business Men a leading seasonal industry. The 

oe colleges, once closed for the warm 
weather, now throw open their 
doors to presumably tired business men who are to be 
refreshed by lectures and round tables. Summer schools, 
institutes, conferences dot the land. At Harvard execu- 
tives are invited to take business courses; Williamstown 
beckons the business man to a discussion of world 
politics; Penn State proposes courses in factory manage- 
ment by “outstanding industrial engineers;” University 
of Virginia holds a conference at which all sorts of social 
questions are tackled if not settled. And the list might 
be stretched out indefinitely. 

Chamber of commerce secretaries and trade asso- 
ciation executives have a school in Illinois and another 
in California. 

Perhaps the time will come when all business men 
will go to school in the summer and all children to sum- 
mer camps. What a rest for Mother! 


PERHAPS everlasting sunshine 
ABullRampant on would in the end become as in- 
a Golden Field? tolerable as eternal rain. Fortunate- 
ro ly nature does not ask us to submit 

to the test. Yet some such phenome- 

non is being demonstrated in the temperament of the 
American people. When the stock market slid down 
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hill last fall no one expected that speculative excess 
had been forever cured. 

Nevertheless it seemed at the time to be an object 
lesson to the extravagant optimism of the public. There 
was free comment that a spirit of caution would rule 
where folly had once reigned unchallenged. 

We spoke too soon. The exuberant temperament of 
the American, if the current activity in the stock market 
be a fair index, remains invincible. Only yesterday 
we buried our casualties and from the market place 
rose the shout, “The great bull market is dead!” 

Now we have had our first five million share day 
and brokerage houses throb with life while the ticker 
falls behind. The share turnover for the first quarter 
of the year will be about twenty per cent greater than 
for the corresponding quarter of 1928. 


: ’ TIME is a valuable thing and a 
saving Time =. waste of the other man’s time is 
For Everyone pretty apt to be a waste of one’s 

~ own time. 
Out in Chicago is the Matteson- 

Fogarty- Jordan Company, an advertising agency. They 

think so much of their own and their visitors’ time 

that to each caller is handed a little folder called Time, 
part of which says: 


Our desire is to do everything we can to make it possible 
for you to see the person you wish to see, at once. 

If he is busy you will be given an opportunity of making 
an engagement with him later— 

Or, another person who can handle the matter will see you. 

That your waiting time may be kept to five minutes or 
less is our objective. 


Asked if the plan paid, Mr. Matteson said: 


We did make some rough computations two or three years 
ago on the probable earnings of the men who call on us and 
the figures were quite large. The saving of a very few minutes 
by everyone of them amounted to a good many thousands 
of dollars. 

This policy aids us as much as it aids those who call on 
us. When representatives having something to sell us come 
in and they are convinced that we are doing everything we 
can to save their time, they extend the same courtesy to us, 
making their solicitation as brief and as much to the point 
as it is possible. 


_ FOR some years past sociologists 

Is Our Population pa.¢ pointed out to us that one of 

More Static? the factors that were helping the 

* country on the downward road to 

ruin was the movement away from 

the farm. The farmer, unexposed to temptation in his 

rural Edens, was filling the sin-stained cities where 

factory jobs were more appealing than raising grain 
and cattle. 

The reason was plain. It took fewer men to make 
the grain and cattle we needed and more things were 
being made in the factories of our cities and towns. 
We have heard much talk of “technological unemploy- 
ment,” the unemployment due to the substitution of 
the machine for the man. The farmer has been one of 
the great sufferers from “technological unemployment.” 
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But now according to the Bureau of Agricultura 
Economics there is a check in the farm movement. The 
Bureau estimates that in 1929 only 1,876,000 persons 
moved from farms to cities, while in 1928 the migra. 
tion was 1,923,000, and in 1926 a peak year, there were 
2,155,000 persons who became urban if not urbane 

At the same time fewer city folks were leaving i 
the farms. Only 1,257,000 in 1929, a total of 90,09 
less than those who became rural, if not rustic, in 1998 

Are the figures perhaps an indication that our popule. 
tion is growing more static; that people are “stay- 
ing put’? 

It has been almost typical of the United States that 
in the cities, at least, no man lived where he was born, 
that New York was full of folk born in Indianapolis 
and Indianapolis full of native New Yorkers, 

Perhaps as we grow older we grow steadier, there js 
less influx of immigration which once filled our sea- 
board cities and perhaps helped crowd out those al- 
ready there, less new land to invite us, less of the spirit 
of adventure and more of the desire to hold the jobs 
we've got. 

The great open spaces may be closing up. 


a WHEAT cakes are America’s most 
Relieving the popular dish if the statistician of 
Wheat Surplus? Childs’ restaurants has his figures 
+ straight. By his reckoning, this 
chain of restaurants in 1929 served 
18,000,000 griddle cakes. Those recorded disks did not 
go down without company—12,000,000 portions of 
butter and 5,000,000 cups of coffee. What tides of syrup 
sweetened this consumption we know not, for “vast” 
is the only measure offered in the company’s public 
statement. 

Finished as the earthly mission of the cakes may 
seem, they are still good for a bit of statistical sleight 
of hand. Placed “end to end,” the story goes, the 
18,000,000 cakes would reach from New York to St. 
Louis. Wheat belts and corn belts have long been popu- 
lar in the Mid West, but it has remained for the Childs 
Company to advertise a thousand mile girdle of griddle 
cakes. Whether or not a census of griddle cakes will 
stand as an unmixed blessing, it puts another face value 
on the stirring call for “batter up!” 


= WHY not hold conferences in chair- 
Efficiency less rooms? Instead of supplying 
in Conference upholstered seats, massive tables, 
* soft light, free cigars and cigarets, 
and a carafe of ice water, thus 
inviting repose and drowsiness, why not compel the 
committee to transact its business around a table about 
the height of a saloon bar? This would give space 
for the display of papers and blue prints. Otherwise the 
room would be bare. There would be no pictures, no 
books or magazines, no telephones, no smoking. 
One can imagine a committee gathering in such a 
place. A tardy member would be promptly reprimanded 
for causing unnecessary discomfort. Golfers and other 
story-tellers would be instantly squelched by the owners 
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of weak arches, who would exclaim, “Save that 
stuff, let’s get to business and get out of here.” 

The usual custom of assembling for conferences 
in quarters more comfortable than the office is 
wrong. It promotes neither mental activity nor 
sound judgment. What happens is that the 
members bore each other with dull wise-cracks 
for an hour. Finally one man looks at his watch, 
and says to the chairman, “Well, what are we 
here for? Remember I have to work for a liv- 
ing.” The chairman then states the purpose of 
the meeting, and the discussion that follows 
is aimless until someone insists that he must 
leave. Then all rise, and decide the question, 
or agree to meet again. 

The chairless room would end nine-tenths of 
the nonsense committed “in conference.” 


: THE latest estimate by the 
Interest in Our = Pominion Bureau of Sta- 
Northern Sister tistics at Ottawa places the 

a investments of the United 
States, Great Britain and 

other foreign nations at one fifth of the national 
wealth of the Dominion. It is estimated that 
the United States has the largest investments in 

Canada, amounting to $3,286,768,000; Great 
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Britain next with $2,209,517,000; while all other 
nations have only $245,740,000. 

While Canada’s vast natural resources re- 
quire outside capital to develop them, it is note- 
worthy that foreign capital is not .he dominating 
factor in the Dominion. Canadians are estimated to own 
from 55 to 65 per cent of the securities of all enterprises 
located on Canadian soil. And Canadian investments 
abroad amount to $1,579,074,000, which is a quarter of 
the amount of the outside investments in Canada. 

The United States investments in Canada are divided 
among government securities, $857,606,000; railways 
$509,463,000; other public utilities $301,376,000; in- 
dustries $1,328,550,000; other investments $289,791,- 
000. Against this Canada has invested in the United 
States $874,626,000, chiefly in securities. 

The British investments in the Dominion are chiefly 
in railways, the amount being nearly half of the total 
investments of Great Britain in Canada. In industries 
she has $323,834,000 and in other investments including 
government securities $799,574,000. Canada has $131.,- 
915,000 invested in Great Britain. 

The industrial investments of the United States in 
Canada consist of branch plants for the manufacture of 
Many nationally advertised products and industries 
arising out of the development of natural resources. 


Why Buy OneT THE folks who make and sell 

y Buy Yne lo autos and those who make and sell 
Cure The Other radios ought to get together. 

* For years the American public 

has been taught that a great virtue 

of the automobile was that it widened man’s horizon, 

that it gave him vision, that it took the city man out 


DARLING IN THE NEW YORK HERALO-TRIBUNE 


Testing him for witchcraft 


into the open spaces and gave the dweller in the said 
open spaces a chance to see what cities held. 

And now the National Federation of Radio Associa- 
tions meets and the delegates are told by their president 
that there is a great market for radios in automobiles: 

“Radios kill the monotony of long summer tours. 
... They shorten the distance from city to city.” 

With all! respect to the great automotive industry and 
the almost as great radio industry we rise to ask: 

Why go on long summer tours if they are so mo- 
notonous? If we need to shorten the distance from city 
to city why not take a train? 


THE essence of business is making 

The Wares In a and selling. A simple enough state- 

Magazine ment and one that ought not to 

+ be open to argument. One man 

makes steam hammers and another 

sells his services as a guide to the Capitol at Washing- 

ton. Both are in business. But how many of us know 

exactly what we make or sell? What does NATION’S 

BUSINESS make and sell? In this issue are 260 pages of 

information, interest, and entertainment, and we in- 

clude in the information and interest the 134 pages 
of advertising. 

But there is another thing NATION’s BuSINEsS sells 
and that is time—time of other men. It says to the 
advertiser: 

“This magazine is engaging, interesting and impor- 
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tant. Some 325,000 men give it each month a frac- 
tion of their time. We can turn over to you some of 
the time of each of them. We will let you print your 
message on a page or half-page or two pages and as 
this man goes through the magazine he has bought 
he'll give to that message a little of his time—how 
much he will give depends in part on your skill in 
first attracting, then holding his attention.” 

So NATION’S BUSINESS is a vendor of information, 
of instruction and of other men’s time. And time spent 
by the reader with advertisements is not time misspent. 


WE KNOW that the radio is a 
Taxes, Problem quick-recording, sensitive measure 
of Business of public interest. About the ac- 
ca curacy of that measure the pub- 
lishing and the advertising world 

would like to know more. 

In the April issue of NATION’S BUSINESS something 
was said of the remarkable responses to the radio talks 
which the National Broadcasting Company has been 
conducting each Saturday night under the direction of 
the editor of this magazine. 

At that time the Stock Exchange, its place in the 
business world and its methods of doing business, 
shared first honors with the discussion of the future of 
the small individual business. 

Then a talk on taxes brought a new alignment, a new 
record in number of letters and requests for reprints. 

The response was an answer to the oft-repeated as- 
sertion that government is inefficient and politics some- 
times corrupt, because business men will not take an 
intelligent interest in them. 

Business men are interested in government! Their 
interest in taxation is not solely a protest against pay- 
ing out money, it is a resentment against paying out 
money without a fair return. 

Business is interested in taxation; it is interested in 
government. And properly stimulated that interest can 
be turned to good ends. 


WE are so used to change, to nov- 

Unchanged for a elty, to hearing of machines that 
Hundred Years are out of date almost as soon as 

2 they are installed, that it startles us 

a little to learn that one of the most 

familiar tools of industry is just celebrating its centen- 
ary and hasn’t changed very much in the hundred years. 

It was in 1830 that Thaddeus Fairbanks made the 
first platform scale in St. Johnsbury, Vermont, and in 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, are still made platform scales 
that are substantially the same as those of 1830. To 
quote a statement from Fairbanks, Morse and Com- 
pany, the present name of the business: 

All scales of every make are built along the same general 
lines and no changes in general appearance have been made 
in a hundred years. It is a wonderful tribute to the St. 
Johnsbury inventor that an absolutely new design, made a 
hundred years ago, should continue unchanged through all 
these years. 


Until 1830 weighing had been done in steelyards. 
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Erastus and Thaddeus Fairbanks were making saws, 
plows and stoves while their farmer neighbors were 
undergoing a hemp craze. Hemp was making their 
fortunes and the Fairbanks brothers were busy making 
hemp dressing machines when the question arose: how 
best to weigh hemp. 

The platform scale was the answer and an American 
industry was born which spread around the world. 

And the principles are not much changed. Scales are 
bigger. They weigh a million pounds or a moving freight 
train, but they still embody the ideas that a shrewd New 
Englander worked out a hundred years ago. 


a IS advertising approaching the cl 
Advertisers Are and cudgel stage? The mee 
Fighting Back cigarets are apparently no longer 
* content with picturing the happy 
state of men who, dismounting 
from polo ponies or reclining on yachts, are made hap- 
pier by a cigaret. No sir, the maker is taking news- 
paper pages to explain that another cigaret maker is 
using deceptive advertising; that his cigarets are no 

better than anybody else’s. 

And the man who advertises that his cigarets are 
improved because he has a method of manufacture bet- 
ter than the others’ and who says that his cigars are not 
spit upon by the makers insists that advertising is 
better for being controversial and points proudly to the 
sales of his company’s products. 

Down in Shreveport, W. K. Henderson is attacking 
the chain stores over the radio without hesitating to call 
names and Clarence Saunders answers on behalf of the 
chain store in newspaper advertisements that are full of 
plain talk. 

Meanwhile the automobile industry is quarreling in 
advertising a little over ways and costs of distribution 
but is less direct in its language. An advertising agent 
attacks a maker of small cars without mentioning his 
name while the maker of small cars defends his methods 
without mentioning his rival by name. 

Perhaps the increased competition that comes with 
the business recession through which we have been pass- 
ing may account for the loss of suavity on the part of 
advertisers. 


AS THIS is written the decennial 
What'll We Learn census of population is being taken. 
From the Census? As it is read say about May 1, the 
© figure taking will be pretty well 
over. Here are some of the things 

that folk will ask the 1930 census to tell them: 

Is the United States growing as fast as it did from 
1910 to 1920? Some statisticians think the rate is slow- 
ing up more than we realize. 

What is the relative urban and rural population? Are 
we becoming a nation of city dwellers more or less 
slowly? 

What is the rate of growth of our negro population? 
Some sociologists look for a marked drop in that rate. 

What will the census show on unemployment, an item 
to be tabulated for the first time? 
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EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. 


Before the Federal Reserve Act was passed there was a prejudice against real estate as security for farm loans 


The Tangled Web of F 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Author, ‘“Wall Street and Washington” 


@ MANY persons bought bonds of the joint stock land 


banks thinking them government securities. They are not. 


But that is only one of the misunderstandings that grew 


out of the Government's effort to provide farm credit 


NCE upon a time a farmer 
went to a bank to borrow 
money. True, the banker 
made money by letting 
people have it but if the 

borrower forgot to return the loan the 
banker would have to explain to his 
directors. So he asked certain questions. 

BANKER: Have you any collateral? 

FARMER: What’s that? 

BANKER: Stocks or bonds or ware- 
house receipts or shipping invoices that 
you can offer as security. 

FARMER: No, we have no use for 
such things on the farm but if you want 
security I can get Jim Smith to endorse 
My paper. Jim owes me some money 


and said he would go on my 
paper. [ Jim owes everybody else 
money and an endorsed note 
more or less means nothing in 
his life. ] 

BANKER: That is certainly 
very nice of Jim. What do you 
intend to do with this money? 

FARMER: I want to buy some 
acid phosphate to put on my 
corn. The farm agent said it’s 
good stuff for corn. I would like 
to feed some hogs this fall and 
sort of keep the fertility on the 
farm. 

BANKER: When can you re- 
pay this note? 


arm Finance 


FARMER: When I sell the hogs, about 
nine months from now; that is, if noth- 
ing happens. [The banker knows that 
many things can happen to both corn 
and hogs. | 

BANKER: Can you give us a state- 
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As an applicant at the bar of credit 
the farmer was at a disadvantage 
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ment, something that will show how 
much you are worth? 

FARMER: No sir, never had any use 
for such a thing. [The banker now ex- 
cuses himself for a minute to look at 
the history of his applicant’s account. 
He finds it among the bank’s profitless 
accounts. It is nominal for the greater 
part of the year and on the occasions 
when the client sells a cash crop the pro- 
ceeds rest briefly in the bank and then 
melt away. He returns to the waiting 
farmer. | 


Easy to blame Wall Street 


BANKER: I am very sorry, Mr. Jones, 
but the bank has loaned every dollar it 
can spare. We have tried to get some 
funds from the outside to help our cus- 
tomers but you know how it is in Wall 
Street today. Those gamblers will stop 
at nothing. They hog all the money in 
the country and leave nothing for you 
fellows. Something ought to be done 
about it. 

FARMER: Yes, something ought to be 
done about it. [ He returns home with an 
empty pocket but a heart full of indig- 
nation and composes a letter to his con- 
gressman. The congressman makes an 
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impassioned plea for farm credit and 
castigates the nefarious crew in the 
stock market. He sends a copy of the 
speech to all his constituents and is re- 
elected. | 

As anapplicant at the bar of credit the 
farmer was at a distinct disadvantage. 
His peculiar defects as a client made him 
persona non grata to the average 
banker. Congress finally realized that it 
would require more than thunderous 
oratory to obtain for him bank credit 
comparable to that of the business man. 

The legislative body appreciated that 
it would be necessary to 
canvass the practices of 
other nations and sum- 
mon the wisdom of history 
before attempting any ex- 
periments on the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Two commissions were 
therefore sent to Europe. 
They were impressed by 
the Prussian method of 
collective borrowing. This 
originated in the days of 
Frederick the Great after 
the Seven Years’ War, 
when Europe was in a 
state of economir bank- 


This farm and nine others united in a Farm Loan Association 


could borrow money where individual farmers could not 


ruptcy and the farmer as usual was at 
the bottom of the heap. 

One day a smart Berlin merchant 
named Buhringer came to Frederick 
Among his customers were a number of 
Prussian landowners. When depression 
struck his clients he also suffered. He 
therefore set himself to the problem of 
helping his customers. 

Said the merchant to the prince: 

“Your subjects are down and out be. 
cause they cannot get credit to help 
them over this rough spot. The security 
of the individual landowner is a founda. 
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The security of the individual land- 
owner may not impress the lender 


tion of sand for the lender. Therefore 
no capital is forthcoming. Yet the 
farmer provides our bread and butter. 


Making farm loans safe 


“OUR farms ought to be a prime secut- 
ity for loans. If we could get ten 
landowners together in a_ one-for-all- 
and-all-for-one agreement they could 
borrow collectively where each one alone 
could not raise a thin pfennig. Ten land- 
owners together offer greater security 
than ten landowners separately. Band 
these honest farmers together in a col- 
lective security compact and from the 
nation’s savings will gush forth a stream 
of capital which will restore to agrieul- 
ture the blush of abounding vitality.” 

Frederick was impressed. Credit as- 
sociations were formed in Prussia and 
Buhringer’s vision and optimism were 
fully confirmed. 

These credit associations sold bonds 
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secured by the lands of all the 
members and passed the pro- 
ceeds back to the members in 
the form of loans. For 150 
years the system functioned. 
So highly esteemed were the 
securities that they never 
dropped below 50 even during 
the darkest days of the Napo- 
jeonic Wars, although the 
finest obligations of Prussia it- 
self scraped 20. 

While our congressional 
committees were learning these 
facts in Europe the Federal 
Reserve Act was passed and 
the opportunity to do a kind 
turn for the farmer was not 
ignored. The national banks 
were permitted to lend on the 


EWING GALLOWAY 


For those who wanted a simpler system 
the Government offered an alternative 


security of real estate. There had been 
a prejudice against real estate as secur- 
ity for bank loans. 

The Act went far beyond that. For 
the first time a particular class was 
singled out for favored treatment. 

The law said to the Federal Reserve 
Banks, “Ordinary paper you may dis- 
count for not more than 90 days. Farm 
Paper you must make welcome for six 
months.”’ 

As an additional touch of paternal 
Sdlicitude the Act was amended to pro- 
vide another member on the Federal 
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Reserve Board who was to be 
a “dirt farmer.” It was a ges- 
ture of good will and kindly 
intent toward the farmer, but 
it was only a beginning. 


Farm Loan Act 


IN 1916 the ripe fruit of con- 
gressional thinking dropped in 
the Washington orchard. It 
was the Federal Farm Loan 
Act in which Uncle Sam desig- 
nated himself as banker ex- 
traordinary and sympathetic 
to the tiller of the soil. 

Twelve banks known as 
Federal Land Banks were or- 
ganized. Each had a capital of 
$750,000, of which the Gov- 
ernment contributed 99.8 per 
cent in addition to paying a 
greater part of the costs of or- 
ganization. These banks could 
make loans, not to the farmers directly, 
but to associations modeled after the 
Prussian credit associations. The funds 
were provided by the sale of tax-exempt 
securities, and the rate of interest 
charged to the farmer could not exceed 
the rate at which these bonds were 
floated by more than one per cent. 

Let us follow Bill Jones, the farmer, 
to see how he borrows under this law. 
He needs $2,000. This is within the 
limit of 50 per cent of the value of the 
land and 20 per cent of the value of the 
buildings set by the law as the safe 
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For the modern farmer, willing to cooperate, the Government 
set up the Federal Land Banks to provide credit facilities 


lending area. Before Jones can get any 
nourishment out of his Federal Land 
Bank he must find nine other farmers 
whose aggregate need for credit includ 
ing his own is not less than $20,000. 
Together they form what the law terms 
a National Farm Loan Association. It 
has the right to issue stock. Each share 
has a par value of $5. Bill Jones must 
now subscribe for one share of such 
stock for every $100 he borrows. 


Farmer doesn’t see his stock 


THIS part of the procedure is scme- 
what mystifying to Bill because he 
never sees the shares. The association 
holds them as security for the loan which 
Bill expects to get. Three members are 
now appointed as a loan committee to 
examine Bill's character and the secu- 
rity. If they are satisfied that the loan 
should be made, they approve Bill's ap- 
plication in writing and forward it to the 
Federal Land Bank of the district with a 
recommendation to the board of direc- 
tors of the bank that the loan be made. 

As the application goes forward, the 
association takes the money Bill paid 
for its own stock and subscribes for an 
equal amount of stock in the Federal 
Land Bank. The bank in turn does not 
pass the stock so purchased over to the 
association but retains it as security for 
the loans made to that particular group 
of borrowers. The shares impose a dou- 
ble liability upon the owners. The bank 

(Continued on page 156) 
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10 ¢ DEPARTMENT of Agriculture says that 
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16 per cent of last year’s wheat crop is still 
on the farm and 37.7 per cent of the corn. 
Percentages not far from last year’s. 


ASSOCIATED GENERAL Contractors re- 
port building activity as a little less than 
last year but looking up except in the resi- 
dence field where advance is slower. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL and Manhat- 
tan Company banks, both of New York, 
ready to merge. Resources $500,000,000— 
big from the point of view of most banks. 
Small alongside the Chase-Equitable. 


STANDARD OIL of New York buys 1,- 
000,000 tons of Russian petroleum prod- 
ucts and starts a new fight with Royal 
Dutch Shell. 


GOVERNMENT buying again checks a 
slump on wheat at the principal markets. 


177 CLASS I railroads reported for Janu- 
ary, a loss of 28 per cent in net operation 
income compared with January, 1929. 


REDISCOUNT rate cut to 314, lowest 
rate since February 3, 1928. Fourth cut 
since the 6 per cent figure of October, 1929. 


GENERAL MOTORS has 240,000 stock- 
holders, more than twice what it had at 
the same time in 1929. 


BATTLE fronts form for the war over the 
Bethlehem-Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
merger. “They shall merge,” says James A. 
Campbell. “They shall not,” says Cyrus S. 
Eaton. 


NEW YORK Board of Trade tells Gover- 
nor Roosevelt that the peak of unemploy- 
ment in that state has passed. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL Air Transport 
for 1929 showed a net deficit from opera- 
tions of nearly a million. 


J. G. WHITE COMPANY of America will 
build a $20,000,000 dam across the Blue 
Nile in Abyssinia. A British labor govern- 


MARCH 


ment and King Regent Ras Tafari Makon. 
nen have approved and now Hoover ani 
Stimson must approve. 


VAN SWERINGENS, who do unheard of 
things, do another. They will have banking 
support both from J. P. Morgan & Com. 
pany and Kuhn-Loeb & Company. 


SAVINGS bank deposits are going up in 
amount and rate of increase says John J, 
Pulleyn, president of the Emigrant Indus. 
trial of New York. The stock market col. 
lapse led to hundreds of millions ip 
withdrawals. 


18 e BUREAU OF LABOR Statistics reports 
wholesale prices dropping. With 1926 as 
100, their index number for February was 
92.1. In January, 1922, it was 91.4. 


MERGER of Chase National, Equitable 
Trust and Interstate Trust of New York 
completed. Resources will exceed $2,800, 
000,000. The world’s largest bank. Win- 
throp W. Aldrich to be president. 


19 e GENERAL MOTORS reports for 1929 an 
increase in sales, a decrease in earnings and 
an increase in assets. United States Steel 


reports a gross business of $1,500,000,000 | 


—exceeded only twice in peace times—and 
an increase in net income. 


BRITISH bank rate cut to 3% per cent, 
the lowest in seven years. Brokers cheer, 
government obligations go up and there's 
immediate talk of a further reduction. 


20 e BROKERS’ loans up $121,000,000, to 
highest point since December. Money rates 
down further. Call money renews for 4 


time at 2 per cent, lowest since November, 
1924. 


MARKET value of all shares on New 
York Stock Exchange went up $1,800; 
000,000 in February. 


21 e OCEAN mail contracts calling for building 
in this country of 11 ships costing $40, 
000,000 are awarded. United Fruit to build 
eight; Grace Line one; Roosevelt Line two. 


CALL money jumps to 414. Lenders not 
found at 2 per cent. 
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A Business Record March 10 to April 8 





MARCH 
MATHER-EATON-OTIS group of Cleve- 
land buys Corrigan McKinney Stee! Com- 
pany, a $60,000,000 company which will 
probably wind up in Republic Steel. 


99 e LEGGE of Farm Board says he favors re- 
voking Packers’ Consent decree. 


WALL STREET figures that by the end 
of 1930 we shall have three great steel 
companies, United States, Bethlehem and 
Republic. The guess is that if the Bethle- 
hem-Youngstown merger fails, Republic 
will get the latter. Other independents to be 
absorbed by one of the three. 


93 e INDUSTRIAL output in February was 
2 per cent over February of last year. 
Federal Reserve Board is the authority. 


94 ¢ SENATE passes tariff bill. 


AN OVER-OCEAN line of zeppelins or- 
ganized. Interested with Hugo Eckener 
are National City Bank, Goodyear, Alum- 
inum of America, Union Carbide and 
United Aircraft. 


GOVERNMENT starts suit to prevent 
merger of Vacuum Oil and Standard of 
New York. 


95 © HAMBURG-AMERICAN and North 
German Lloyd form a 50-year merger of 
interests. Great economies and lively com- 
petition to follow. Their tonnage will top 
the Royal Mail, hitherto the largest. 


NEW YORK TIMES says the Van Swer- 
ingens now control 18,000 miles of railroad, 
greatest in private hands in the world. 


FIRST 20 railroads to report net incomes 
for February show a decline of 26 per cent 
as against February, 1929. 


96 © JOURNAL OF COMMERCE says that 
Allied Chemical and Dye, du Pont and 
American Cyanamid are, by little noticed 
mergers, gradually dominating the entire 
American Chemical market. 


27 ¢ BROKERS’ loans decrease despite a more 


active stock market. 


MARCH 


298 e FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD reports 
3 per cent drop in department store sales 
for February, 1930, as compared with 
February, 1929. 


99 ® REGISTRATION of motor cars for 1929 
was 26,501,443. 


30 e UNITED GAS CORPORATION of Dela- 
ware formed to acquire United Gas, a num- 
ber of its subsidiaries and Louisiana Gas 
and Fuel. 


APRIL 
1 ¢ NATIONAL CITY BANK announces a 
study of returns of 1520 corporations which 
showed net profits of $4,150,350,000 in 
1929 as against $3,549,154,000 in 1928. 


STOCK EXCHANGE §ssales_ 5,395,170 


shares. Year’s record. Stocks up and men 
ask: Are we starting a new bull market? 


NEWLY chosen board of Goodyear 
strengthens belief in a Goodyear-Seiberling- 
United States Rubber merger. Hint that 
Firestone may come in. 

FARM BOARD starts campaign to reduce 
wheat acreage. 


g ¢ MARCH tax receipts $559,500,000, only 
$42,000,000 less than March, 1929. 


EX-GOVERNOR SMITH of New York 
trying to settle 25-year dispute between the 
unions and some steel erection companies. 


BROKERS’ loans gained $488,000,000 in 
March. 


4 ¢ STOCK EXCHANGE has a _ 5,900,000 
share day, biggest since November 13, when 
stocks had their lowest levels. 


7 ¢ FIGHT over Fox Films ends. Fox out after 
sale of his 151,000 B shares to Harley L. 
Clarke who is elected president. 


g «© YOUNGSTOWN Sheet and Tube stock- 
holders vote in bitter fight over merger with 
Bethlehem. Opponents of merger claim vic- 
tory but the many proxies are in dispute. 


PRATT AND WHITNEY show a new 
motor without carburetor burning anything 
from heavy furnace oil to high test gasoline. 
Used in an airplane. 
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I'm Getting Tired of Being 


As a boy I took a Saturday night 
bath in a tin pan in the kitchen 


MHE philosophy of business in 
our country has had me puzzled 
for a long time. It goes about like 
this—the more things we can 
persuade people to buy, the more 

things we can sell, the more things we 
can manufacture, the more labor we 
can employ, the more wages we can 
pay, the more money people will have 
to spend. 

I say this philosophy has had me 
puzzled for a long time; lately I have 
begun to see through it all and it makes 
me hot under the collar. It sounds like 
the theory of perpetual motion in a new 
guise, but once in a while one of these 
big advertising guns lets the cat out 
of the bag in conference and tells us in 
plain, blunt Americanese that it is the 
business of Business to keep the con- 
sumer discontented. There we have it. 
If these big advertising guns and re- 
search birds can keep me forever dis- 
contented with everything I eat, wear 
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Editor, the Elizabeth City, N. C., 


WHEN MR. SA 


who obliged us by 


and use they will make 
~ me spend till it hurts. 

Now maybe that 
wouldn’t be so bad, 
but they actually con- 
trive to make me so 
discontented that I 
spend beyond my in- 
come; and that’s what 
ails this country today. 
I, for one, am getting tired of being 
made discontented. 

They made me discontented with my 
old style phonograph and persuaded me 
to put in a motorized talking machine 
that I didn’t have to wind. Before I 
got that paid for they made me dis- 
satisfied with my phonograph and I 
bought a radio. But they sold me the 
wrong kind of radio and in six months 
they had me all dissatisfied again and 
I had to buy a brand new and different 
type of radio to get myself satisfied. 

They made me discon- 
tented with my ice refrigera- 
tor. They made me hate the 
tracks of the ice man. But 
no sooner had I bought an 
electric refrigerator than 
they began to make me dis- 
satisfied by sending expert 
demonstrators to convince 
me that I had bought a re- 
frigerator too small; that 
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I am ashamed to 
go out in company 


Made Discontented 


By W. O. SAUNDERS 


Independent 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERB ROTH 


UNDERS sent us his indict- 


ment of modern business philosophy we had to 
admit that he painted a black, black picture but 
it seemed there must be another side to the argu- 
ment. We sent his manuscript to Mr. MacManus 


presenting the other side 


what I really needed was a big one with 
a double icing unit so that I would have 
abundant ice for the hottest days and 
a spare ice-making unit for frozen 
desserts. 

I bought the double icer and then I 
was made dissatisfied with the ice cubes 
I was getting. Really, modern home dec- 
orations demand colored ice cubes. And 
then, you know, the dry cold of an elec- 
tric refrigerator wilts your green vege- 
tables and you must buy a lot of new 
fangled humidair vegetable dishes to 
use in your refrigerator. 


Four to six to eight to what? 


THEY made me thoroughly dissatisfied 
with my old four cylinder automobile 
and I went into the six cylinder class. 
Then they told me haughtily that really 
I would never know the pleasure of driv- 
ing a car if I didn’t have eight cylinders. 
I was talked into an eight 
cylinder car before I had 
paid the last installment on 
my six. And before I had my 
first 500 miles out of the 
eight I picked up a maga- 
zine and saw a double page 
spread in four colors appris- 
ing me that the eight I had 
purchased had already be- 
come obsolete. 
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The new eight by the 
same manufacturer had 
self oiling spring shackles, 
better shock absorbers, a 
musical horn, nonshat- 
terable windshield, two 
gasoline pumps instead of 
one, and innumerable 
new gew-gaws and gad- 
gets. I was immediately 
dissatisfied with my 
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The patent medicine 
makers started it 







in a tin pan in the kitchen 
and got my first tub bath 
in a barber shop long 
after I began to wear 
long pants. When I ac- 
quired a home of my own 
I tore out an 1890 model 
bath room, built a larger 
bath room and installed 
what I considered mod- 
ern plumbing and fix- 





eight. Now one manufac- 
turer has come out with 
a 16-cylinder car and is persuading 
me that my civilized spine has become 
so fragile that I mustn’t risk jolting it 
in anything less than a 16-cylinder rose 
colored sedan with violet and gold strip- 
ings and two built-in vanity cases in- 
stead of one. Where will it end! 

As a boy I took a Saturday night bath 


tures, including a hot and 
cold shower. In less than 
a year I was convinced that I should 
have a bronze inclosed shower and 
colored tiles. Indeed, Neighbour Jones 
took me into his new home and showed 
me two bath rooms, one in green tiles 
and one in lavender tiles. You mustn't 
be content with just one bath room any 
more; you must have two or more and 
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each one in a different color scheme. 

I was about to install hot water heat 
and had figured on a furnace and the 
necessary piping and radiators, but be- 
fore I could get around to it I was per- 
suaded that I could not be contented 
with just a furnace; I must have an oil 
burner and storage tank costing as much 
as the rest of the heating plant and put 
thermostatic controls in all my rooms. 
I haven't got the heating plant yet be- 
cause I haven't seen my way clear to 
finance a plant with which I wouldn't 
be immediately and passionately dis- 
contented. 

I can't buy a tube of toothpaste or 
shaving cream without picking up an 
advertisement to make me dissatisfied 
with my purchase and ashamed to go 
out in company because I did not buy 

(Continued on page 22 


Only Lazy People Are Contented 


By THEODORE F. MacMANUS 


President, MacManus,'Incorporated, Detroit 


» HE citizen who sets out to chal- 
lenge and combat the day and 
age in which he happens to live 
has cut out for himself a chore of 
considerable size. 

It is one thing to view with alarm 
and regret to report. It is quite another 
and much more troublesome thing to 
try and be a lone swimmer against the 
philosophical, economic and sociological 
currents of the moment. 

Any challenge to advertising—of a 
sane sort—is also a challenge to business 
of which advertising happens to be 
merely the voice and the literature. 

A sweeping challenge to business is 
likewise, of course, a challenge to the 
very essence, and spirit, and expression 
of the day in which we live. 

The poets and philosophers of all 
times have celebrated in varied and vari- 
ous ways the beauties and advantages 
of a divine discontent. 

The theologian would have little 
trouble in demonstrating that unless he 
Were stirred and distressed by this di- 
vine discontent, poor old Man would 
have slight chance of rising above the 
beasts of the field. 

The educator can quickly demonstrate 
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the same thesis insofar as it 
applies to the cultivation of 
the intellect. 

The biologist and evolu- 
tionist proceed a step further 
and indicate that Man has 
small choice in the matter— 
that his discontent (divine or 
otherwise) renders him the 
slave of an irresistible process 
of dissatisfaction with him- 
self and therefore of progress 
and development. 


Discontent helps progress 


IN RELIGION, in learning, 
in his social expansion, in the 
very law of his being, man is 
compelled to discontent, or 
forced to face the terrible 
alternative of never even ar- 
riving at first base much less 
circling all four bags. 

Perhaps it is not especially 
important that he should get 
to first base or ever make the 
home plate at all. 

But there you are. Man is 

(Continued on page 23) 





The most contented individual is an 
untutored savage with a full stomach 
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Women’s wear makers developed a fine art of keeping women discontented 


I'm Getting Tired of Being Made 


(Continued from page 21) 
an entirely different brand. 

Making folk discon- 
tented is no new thing. 
The medical nostrum mak- 
ers started it way back in 
the last century. They not 
only made one discon- 
tented; they actually made 
him sick. They took all the 
common aches and pains 
and fears and grouches 
with which humanity gen- 
erally is afflicted and 
worked them up into har- 
rowing symptoms of every 
known fatal malady. Any normal per- 
son could read the patent medicine ad- 
vertisements and instantly acquire a 


terrible sickness. After acquiring your 


favorite malady by reading the patent 
medicine literature, you of course re- 
covered by buying six bottles of the 
advertised nostrum. 


Women are well discontented 


THEN the makers of women’s wear 
seized upon the idea and developed a 
fine art of making our women folk dis- 
contented with the clothes they wore, 
making it necessary for women, to be 
contented, to buy new wardrobes every 
season and keep abreast of the styles. By 
raising and lowering skirts, shifting the 
waist line, altering sleeves and necks the 
fashion makers kept the women so dis- 
contented that it finally became the cus- 
tom for thrifty women who had made 





The piano makers were 
working much too fast 


one dress do for a season 
or more, to demand a new 
dress every few weeks. 

We men folk never quite 
realized how we were being 
preyed upon by the needle 
craft industries, because 
we never paid enough at- 
tention to the women’s 
magazines. In the mean- 
time every quantity pro- 
ducer of merchandise of 
every description was tak- 
ing the tip from the wo- 
men’s wear manufacturers 
and going into these same 
women’s magazines to make the women 
discontented with everything in their 
homes. 

Then came the motion picture fol- 
lowed by the radio and _ nationai 
broadcasting to augment the pictorial 
magazine as a medium of spreading dis- 
content. The picture producers are sup- 
plied with every new and expensive 
home furnishing and every decorative 
luxury for their stage settings and stars 
are gowned in the most expensive and 
luxurious apparelings the world can pro- 
duce, setting a picture of luxurious high 
life before our erstwhile unsophisticated 
and reasonably contented wives and 
daughters, to make them thoroughly dis- 
contented and drive us to playing the 
stock market for quick money to satisfy 
their artificially incubated wants. 

Install a radio in your home and try 
to keep your women folk from going 
too often to the movies and becoming 


Discontented 


saturated with extravagant ideas of per- 
sonal adornment and home decoration, 
and you find Mammy songs and dance 
music interspersed with seductive spiels 
cajoling you to buy everything under 
the sun from shoe blacking to Persian 
rugs. 


Stylish kitchens, too 


AND, as if that were not enough, along 
came prohibition running everybody in- 
to the kitchen for refreshments, and we 
were made dissatisfied with the looks 
of our culinary department and had to 
doll it up with inlaid linoleum, hand 
decorated kitchen cabinets, gaily col- 
ored enamel cooking wear and auto- 
matic electric toasters and egg boilers. 
Cunning advertisement writers, clever 
illustrators, commercial radio barkers 
and extravagant film productions have 
so saturated the mass of our people with 
highfalutin notions of what to weaf, 
what to eat, what sort of house to live in 
and what luxuries to demand, that it is 
not uncommon to see a little snip who 
was raised on a farm where they got 
their drinking water out of a surface 
well and ate off the kitchen table, come 
to town, spend two weeks in a business 
college, marry a barber and go into 
housekeeping on the installment plan 


-with hardwood floors, an electric range, 


a radio, a piano, a flivver and a semi- 
weekly appointment with a hair dresser. 

The more we can make folks discon- 
tented the more we can make them buy, 
the more we can make to sell, the more 
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labor we can employ, the more wages 
we can pay, the more money there will 
be to spend, the more we can make ‘em 
spend. It’s the old theory of perpetual 
motion and the theory hasn’t worked 
yet; the country is mortgaged to the dis- 
count companies. 

Only recently I was almost persuaded 
that my good old upright piano was out 
of date in a modern home and I was 
about to be persuaded to trade it in for 
a baby grand to give more dignity and 
prestige to my home and inspire a new 
interest in and appreciation of the al- 
most lost art of hand-made music in the 
home. 


Saw too much advertising 


BUT THE piano manufacturers were 
working too fast; before I came to sign- 
ing on the dotted line, I looked over one 
piece of the music house’s advertising, 
too many. I stumbled on an artistic 
brochure, illustrated with high light 
halftones and tied with a silk cord, ask- 
ing me “What About a Second Piano?” 

The booklet went on to tell me that 
the home with a baby grand should 
really have an upright for every day 


May, 1930 


usage, saving the baby grand for show- 
ing off. I passed up the purchase of the 
baby grand. That piano dealer would 
have taken my upright in trade on a 
grand, allowing me about one-fourth the 
going value of my upright, and then 
would have come around in a few weeks 
or a few months to sell me a brand new 
upright. 

I am tired being made discontented; 
this business of keeping the consumer 
discontented has gone too far. The ad- 
vertisers are even trying to make us 
dissatisfied with the way we have al- 
ways read the calendar. Instead of say- 
ing “This is the second week in June,” 
they want us to say this is “eat more 
prunes week” or “buy a tooth brush 
week” or something equally ridiculous. 
The idea is always to impress us that 
we ought to spend more money. 

The only trouble with that idea was 
that there weren’t enough weeks to go 
round. Now we often have “eat an apple 
week” and “buy a bond” week coming 
in the same seven days. It was bad 
enough before but that is too much. 
They will be happy probably when they 
get calendars printed without dates at 
all but with the days named—Automo- 
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bile Day, Piano Day, and so on. Then 
the poor, hard-working, mortgaged con- 
sumer can get up in the morning, bathe 
in a bathroom in colored tiles he can't 
afford, shave with a shaving cream he 
bought because some manufacturer 
warned him he could not be healthy 
otherwise, eat breakfast at a table that 
will have to be replaced as soon as the 
payments are finished, and then look 
at the calendar to see what he has to 
buy that day if he hopes to be a good 
citizen and keep business on its feet. 


“Live within your Income” week 


WHAT we need right now is a campaign 
of national advertising to teach folk to 
live within their incomes. Then we 
would have a sure enough panic with 
thousands of workers thrown out of 
employment by manufacturers of 
luxuries who would be compelled to shut 
down their factories. These advertising 
big guns and research birds seem to be 
blithely unaware or unconcerned that 
they have got us into a mess. I for one 
have begun to get my eyes open, and 
I’m telling the world that I’m getting 
tired of being made discontented. 


Only Lazy People Are Contented 


(Continued from page 21) 
man, and life is life, and nature is 
nature, and the law of them all is 
be discontented and get ahead and 
then be discontented after you have 
gotten ahead. 

In these latter days we have 
added to our woes another sort of 
discontent which is certainly not 
divine, but for the moment at least, 
surely is quite as inevitable. 

It is not only a new type of dis- 
content—new in the universality 
of its application—it is in fact a 
new system of life values. 

It rises from the fact that the 
world has adopted a standard of 
achievement or so-called success 
which is gauged and measured and 
expressed by and in the possession 
of things. 

It will not do a particle of good 
to sit down and weep over this de- 
plorable state of affairs. 

The possession of things is the rul- 
ing passion of the day—and the depth 
and intensity of the passion has steadily 
increased ever since Napoleon contemp- 
tuously described the English as the 
shopkeepers of Europe. 





Napoleon contemptuously called the 
British the Shopkeepers of Europe 


Metaphorically speaking, we are all 
shopkeepers now from President or 
King to aspiring peasant. We all know 
why and how it happened; we all know 
that we are materialists or money- 
grubbers to an extent that is quite un- 


healthy for us, but we all know also 
that little can be done about it. 
Advertising in some of its as- 
pects does violence to all of the 
decent instincts of a gentleman. 


We praise our goods 


NO truly modest gentleman would 
think of packing his conversation 
with thick layers of rhapsody about 
himself. 

But the same gentleman, whether 
he be statesman or shaving cream 
manufacturer, has no hesitancy in 
rhapsodizing about the goods he has 
to market. 

But even at its worst, advertising 
is no worse than the thing which 
it typifies and builds—which is 
business or money, or industrial- 
ism or commercialism, or materi- 
alism or whatever you choose to 
label the ruling genius of the age. 

A complaint against the swift obso- 
lescence of advertised things touches a 
responsive chord in many an American 
breast. 

But a complaint against things seduc- 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Are 


HAIN STORES are invading the 
manufacturing field. Manufac- 
turers are invading the retailing 
field. One of three things may 
result—a collision, an absorption, 

or a mutually helpful companionship. 
Perhaps we shall witness some of each. 

Never before has there been so deep a 
concern over the relationships and the rival 
claims of these two essential components 
of American prosperity. Questions which 
cannot be evaded force themselves into the 
merchandising horizon. 

Will the chains force the manufacturer 
into economic slavery? 

Will they, through their mass purchas- 
ing and low retail prices, so determine his 
production as to make him eventually a 
wage slave? 

Or, will the manufacturer, by concen- 
trating essential commodities under con- 
trol of giant corporations, force the chains 
to maintain uneconomic retail prices? 

Will the manufacturer, through lavish 
national advertising, create and maintain 
such consumer preference that the chains will be forced to buy 
his products, regardless of price? 

Or, will the chains themselves become manufacturers and 
national advertisers? 

Or, will the manufacturer establish his own chain stores or 
buy into those now established? 

In seeking the answer to these questions, it seems pertinent 
to raise another, and perhaps a larger, question. What justifies 
the existence of the manufacturer, the chain store, or any mar- 
keting agency? 

They can have but one valid claim to public support—that 
they perform a public service by making merchandise available 
to consumers on the most efficient basis. 


Invading each other’s fields 


IN PURSUING this objective the manufacturer and the chain 
store 6f the present day are presenting some novel sights to the 
students of distribution. We find the manufacturer, on the one 
hand, opening his own retail stores, or buying into long estab- 
lished retail businesses, or making contracts for retailing service 
which amount to virtual control of the retailer. On the other 
hand, we find that many chain stores are baking their own 
bread, roasting their own coffee, styling and manufacturing 
their own dresses, or producing for themselves any of a dozen 
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sumer preference that the chain will be 


hains the Enemies 


Can the manufacturer create such con- 





forced to buy his products? 


{ 


commodities that heretofore have been produced solely 
by independent manufacturers. 

An appreciation of changing conditions is necessary if 
we are to understand these new trends. Scientific and 
economic tides are sweeping all life. The manufacturer 
or the chain store cannot expect to escape these tides, but 
it is reasonably certain that a thorough understanding 
of the power and apparent destiny of the present move- 
ment will help them both. 

The history of retailing is one of many changes and 
improvements but the manufacturer who remembers the 
day when there were no branded or advertised items is, 
nevertheless, genuinely alarmed at the increasing sale of 
“private brand” merchandise by the chain stores. He 
naturally envisions a return to the demoralized conditions 
of the past when the manufacturer had no assurance of 
his market and was subject to every whim of the jobber 
or retailer. He is further alarmed at the tremendous areas 
of the retail market now controlled by chain-store cor- 
porations. He is afraid of chain-store price demands and 
of many fancied dangers. 

Perhaps all this is not unnatural, but it seems unreal 
to one who has studied the history of marketing. Hardly 
30 years ago the retailers developed a similar hysteria 
over the growth of the department store. Within the next 
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of the Manufacturer ? 


By R. W. LYONS 


Executive Vice President, National Chain Store Association 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERBERT ROESE 


OLD boundaries of business are being swept away. 


Chain stores are entering the manufacturing field, 
manufacturers have turned to retailing. Where will 
itend? Mr. Lyons says the consumer will benefit 


ten years the alarm was sounded again, this time because of 
mail-order competition. More recently still, the house-to- 
house canvasser has been a subject for discussion and con- 
demnation. 

Throughout all this sort of thinking runs the unmistak- 
able fact that the manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers 
want to protect their businesses from any changes of time 
or circumstances. Of course, this is impossible, if not foolish. 
Sooner or later we must all approach the marketing problem 
upon the basis of “what is in the public interest.” 

When subjected to scientific appraisal, the survival of one 
system or another of manufacturing seems relatively unim- 
portant. Whether the wholesaling function should survive 
in isolated and distinguishable form is hardly more so. 
Whether the units of retailing in a community shall be small 
or large cannot possibly be a serious question in itself. 





The problem, final and inescapable, 
is—what instrumentalities and what 
methods are best calculated to serve 
the consuming public? 

It is well recognized that nobody is 
doing a perfect job in distribution. Al- 
though progress is being made, waste- 
ful processes exact a huge toll annually. 

The consumer bears this waste and bears it at a time 
when overwhelming demands are being made upon purchas- 
ing power. Yesterday’s luxuries are today’s necessities, and 
it is obvious that both manufacturer and retailer must offer 
broader values or cease to make and market new con- 
veniences. It is also obvious that one of the largest remain- 
ing areas in which the value of the dollar may be increased 
is in the reduction of distribution costs. 

Some executives believe that every dollar saved by 
scientific management is so much wealth released for the 
wide-awake fields of trade. 

If you will examine the history of merchandising you will 
find that the chain store represents the outstanding example 
of retailing done with the fixed purpose of getting standard 
merchandise to consumers at progressively lower prices. 
Economic pressure has com- 
pelled the chain store to be- 
come a precision instrument 
in terms of retailing. So far it 
is almost the only such instru- 
ment available. 


They won’t sell chains 


WHY then should so many 
manufacturers hesitate to make 
the fullest use of such excellent 
and improved retailing facili- 
ties? To understand this ap- 
parent phenomenon it is 
necessary to understand the 
manufacturer’s problems. One 
of the outstanding develop- 
ments of the modern manufac- 
turing era has been the 
so-called “dealer organization” 
through which the manufac- 
turer retails his product. An 
effective dealer organization is 
difficult to develop and costly 
to maintain, but a well rounded 
organization, covering a wide 
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area and embracing thou- 
sands of retailers has great 
value. This is emphasized 
by recent decisions of sev- 
eral great manufacturers to 
develop almost exclusively 
in this direction. 

Until the coming of the 
chain store, such an organi- 
zation was imperative if a 
manufacturer was to get 
comprehensive retail distri- 
bution. Furthermore, the 
manufacturer’s control of 
retailing practice as it affects 
his products is unquestion- 
ably greater when he sells 
a given quantity of mer- 
chandise to a_ thousand 
small outlets than when he 
sells it to one or two large 
and powerful outlets. Thus 
it is perhaps inevitable that 
the manufacturer should 
regard his dominance over the retail dealer both as a measur- 
able economic asset and an immeasurable strategic asset. 

American business history affords well known examples 
of the abuse of concentrated buying power. No manufacturer 
can ignore the dangers that may be involved in exchanging 
thousands of well-controlled small outlets for a few gigantic 
outlets which might be able to dictate his manufacturing 
policy or perhaps imperil his business by suddenly curtailing 
orders. 


The retailer has a high mortality 


ON the other hand, the mortality rate of the unit retailer 
stands as a stern challenge to those manufacturers who 
recognize their obligation to the consuming public. 

The cost of replacing retail failures and absorbing their 
losses is a terrific burden and the intelligent manufacturer 
knows that, directly or indirectly, the public bears this loss. 





Every dollar saved by scientific 
management is additional wealth 
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To the extent that such losses are avoidable 
they are clearly an unjustifiable waste. 


Claims and counterclaims 


DEVELOPMENTS are taking place whig 
neither the manufacturer nor the retailer can 
ignore. There are authentic reports of the chain 
stores buying directly from the manufacturer, 
and, either by reason of prices or efficiency, 
being able to sell to competitive retailers ang 
to wholesalers at a profit. Either such a chain 
store is buying too cheaply, or its operating 
efficiencies enable it to accomplish certain dis. 
tributive functions more economically than can 
the manufacturer. 

Some will support the claim that the chain 
store is forcing too low a price from the many. 
facturer. Others will support the counterclaim 
that the chain store performs the wholesaling. 
retailing function so efficiently that no many. 
facturer can ignore it, or, under the present 
set-up, equal it. 

The final truth of this situation cannot fail 
to influence materially the future of distribution. But mere 
buying power is but a fraction of chain-store operating 
economies. An economy which the public seldom understands 
is in the fact that chains speed up the process of getting mer- 
chandise from maker to user. In most cases the time is cut 
in half. How much this saves in freedom of capital, lower 
interest charges, and smaller capital outlay for warehousing 
and handling! 

The Harvard Bureau of Business Research has, for several 
years, conducted regular, intensive cost studies in the whole- 
sale and retail dry goods field. It has determined that the 
average wholesale turnover in this field is 3.4 times per year, 
or one turnover each 107 days. In the retail dry goods field 
the average turnover is 2.1 times per year, or a complete 
turn every 174 days. It will be apparent that the retail dry 
goods merchant in the average American city buys his mer- 
chandise from the wholesaler. Thus, through these channels, 
(Continued on page 178) 








Teamwork between a middle-western manufacturer and a chain-store system is giving 


the housewife a copy of an expensive European china dinner set for ten cents a piece 
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Where America Cannot Excel 


By ANDRE SIEGFRIED 


Professor, the School of Social Sciences, Paris 


DECORATIONS BY GEORGE LOHR 


MASS production, machinery, 
high wages, the very factors that 
make this the “American Age,” 
must, in the opinion of this keen 
student of economics, make it im- 
possible for us to compete with 
Europe in those fields where 
style is the chief requisite 


URING THE nineteenth 
century, European manu- 
facturing production knew 
no rival worthy of notice, 
but America has now: 

taken the lead. American industrial 
methods have proved sound and effi- 
cient. Together with other factors of 
success, they have given the United 
States, especially in the last decade, an 
overwhelming prosperity. At the same 
time the competition of Europe re- 
mained a matter of relatively little con- 
cern, either because she was disheartened 
and disorganized by the war, or simply 
because nineteenth-century methods 
largely continued to prevail when 
twentieth-century progress would have 
been required. 

But the old continent is now rapidly 

Tecovering and keenly trying to avail 
itself of the American example. Many 
important employers, engineers, and 
foremen, and even workingmen, have 
lately crossed the ocean, all eager to see 
and to learn. There is no doubt that, 
before long, a large part of the Euro- 
pean industrial equipment will have 
been modernized. 
The question then arises—and there 
i$ None of greater moment at present— 
Whether Europe can compete with 
America, and if so in what lines. 

In the United States, natural re- 
sources are abundant and easily avail- 
able. But labor, at least until recently, 





American genius and machinery have 
prospered without a protective tariff 


has been traditionally scarce and it re- 
mains expensive. These facts dominate 
the main problem which American in- 
dustrial development has had to face 
in the last half-century to reach a low 
cost of production notwithstanding 
high wages. 


We use goods but save men 


THE American system, which we often 
and rather improperly call rationaliza- 
tion, is largely the result of a drastic 
necessity for the employer to conform 
to these circumstances which are pecu- 
liar to a country where goods are cheap 
but services prohibitive, where you can 
with impunity waste things but where 
the manufacturer would quickly be 
ruined should he not constantly en- 
deavor to spare the use of men. 

It seems that’ American genius, or 
good sense if you prefer, has solved the 
problem by a fourfold effort. An intense 
use of machinery lightens the weight of 
labor per unit of production. Scientific 
management immensely increases the 
efficiency of the worker. 

Standardization, with mass produc- 
tion, allows expensive machinery and 
highly paid labor to result in cheap 


goods ready for a large consumption. 

Last but not least, a growing con- 
centration in financial control leads 
to a more elaborate and efficient 
organization of management, which 
permits broader points of view in the 
conception of big business. 

The conditions which determine 
and limit American success thus 
appear quite clear and definite. 
America succeeds wherever the ma- 
chine can be substituted for the man, 
and wherever collective automatism 
in production can replace dispersed 
individual effort. When it is possible 
to apply such a program, the su- 
periority of the United States in the 
industrial field is overwhelming be- 
cause no other country can establish 
mass production on the basis of such 

a large, unbroken and protected in- 
ternal market. Likewise no other nation 
enjoys such inexhaustible capital. 

In addition to these purely geo- 
graphic or economic factors, we should 
say that there actually exists nowhere 
else in the world such an alacrity in 
making improvements to keep step with 
the latest whim of fashion or the most 
advanced ideas of efficiency, nor such a 
generalized good will among consumers 
to conform to the necessities of a 
standardized production and to the dic- 
tates of advertisement. 


Individual work is costly here 


BUT wherever these circumstances do 
not exist, either because mechanization 
does not fit certain kinds of production 
or because quality and creative ability 
are more important than quantity, and 
especially when articles have to be made 
on order, the American industry com- 
petes only with difficulty. High wages 
crush the cost price, and traditional 
addiction to quantity tends, in the long 
run, to become a handicap when an in- 
ventive spirit of creation is required 
rather than ability in organization. 

The list of the American industries 
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Many American industries could not 
prosper without a protective tariff 


now claiming protection against Euro- 
pean competition affords an interesting 
example of such a deficiency. 

The main factors which give the 
United States an obvious superiority in 
mass production do not exist in Europe, 
but the old continent has a large supply 
of rather cheap labor and a technical 
and artistic tradition. 

If we choose a country like France as 
an example, it is easy to see that it com- 
petes successfully just when the condi- 
tions which allow America to lead are not 
realized. We French succeed when the 
raw material is but a small part of the 
value of the finished product, and 
the part played by personal initiative in 
the creation of an article is important. 

This amounts to saying that we more 
easily stand competition when superior 
and expensive grades are requested and 
when the number of models, instead of 
being diminished according to Mr. 
Hoover’s gospel, must be increased. 


Quality vs. mass production 


SUCH a production, often called qual- 
ity production, has its special rules and 
thrives in its own atmosphere. It needs 
an artistic and intellectual environment, 
a certain taste for beauty and refine- 
ment on the part of everybody con- 
nected with the firm. This taste exists 
in certain European regions but does 
not seem to have been largely developed 
in the United States. Of course, in the 
present period of the world’s develop- 
ment, this production, which has prac- 
tically all its roots in the past, risks 
being largely displaced by quantity. 
Yet, with a constantly increasing 
wealth in so many countries, it is certain 
that there will always be a market for 
quality. To meet such a demand, Europe 
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seems, at least for the present, better 

gifted and fitted than America. 

There is another field where Euro- 
pean manufacturing production has 
not been superseded by its young and 
powerful rival. When mechanization 
is not and cannot be carried so far 
as to suppress labor to a really large 
extent, the lower wage of the old 
country remains a factor in cheap 
costs which seriously handicaps the 
new world. 

American chances of success thus 
appear to be narrowly linked with 
the possible extensions of machinery, 
but as long as the victory of the 
machine is not a sweeping one there 
remains a chance for competitors. 
American manufacturers now claim- 
ing higher tariff duties against “un- 
fair European competition”’ certainly 
know something of such an experi- 

ence. The complaint is not new, and 
Europe also has suffered and suffers 
from the “unfair competition” of cheap 
labor in China and India. It is, after all, 
a rivalship between different standards 
of living, each one of them asserting its 
own competitive advantage. 

More than 70 years ago, Sir Charles 
Dilke, the British statesman, after 
traveling around the world, concluded 
that “‘the defeat of the cheaper by the 
dearer peoples, the victory of the man 





Europe has a large supply of cheap 


labor and an artistic tradition 


whose food costs four shillings a day 
over the man whose food costs four 
pennies,” was a fact. 

This is only true in certain conditions 
when a highly organized mass produc- 
tion is possible. Otherwise a cheaper 
wage remains, even now, a strong and 
sometimes decisive factor in interna- 
tional economic competition. 


When Americans declare that they 
do not fear countries with low Wages 
but only countries with high wages, they 
do not face the situation with a com. 
plete sense of reality. By rapidly and, 
from our foreign point of view, perhaps 
excessively, raising their standard of 
living since the war, they have loaded 
their production costs, at least in every 
case where intense mechanization has 
not been possible. 


Tariff protects American goods 


“UNFAIR” though it may be, Euro. 
pean competition exists, and many an 
American industry today would not 
know prosperity without a highly pro. 
tective tariff. 

By somewhat simplifying the problem 
we have concluded that America wins 
in the field of quantity and Europe in 
that of quality. This suggestion is, at 
least theoretically, a true one, and it 
affords, at any rate, a good basis for 
discussion. But new developments now 
seem to be coming. 

Europe is eagerly following Ameri- 
ca’s lead and she obviously tries to 
compete with the United States on its 
own ground of mass production. It is 
interesting to guess where each conti- 
nent will, at last, fix the center of grav- 
ity of its system of production. Will 
America tend, in its turn, to 
quality and Europe to quan- 
tity? 

It is unfair to describe 
American production as being 
exclusively expressed by 
quantity. Admitting that 
standardization is its rule, 
we must recognize that it 
nearly always tends to a high 
degree of perfection. The 
American article is not only 
serviceable but excellent and 
even generally elegant. Yet it 
always remains _ essentially 
based on quantity, and the 
spirit of quality cannot be its 
lot. 

The system, in fact, does 
not allow the artistic 1 
search of numberless models, 
irrespective of price consid- 
erations, nor a_ perpetual 
bursting out of inventive fat- 
tasy. It must necessarily fit the needs of 
an economic democracy, a market where 
number rules. 

We meet here the limit above which 
the United States will have great dif 
ficulty in rising, supposing it desired to 
do so. 

It is unlikely then that America may 

(Continued on page 202) 
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Mr. Hoover's 
Business Mind 


By M. S. RUKEYSER 


Financial Editor, Universal Service 


* 


THE PRESIDENT knows economic facts and how 
to use them, says Mr. Rukeyser, explaining why he 
ranks Herbert Hoover among the outstanding busi- 


ness minds of the country today 


HAVE had several singular opportunities to examine the 
economic mind of America’s most distinguished citizen 
—the President of the United States. At my last visit to 
the executive offices, I chatted with President Hoover 
for more than an hour about the business recession and 

the factors making for recovery. 

In the privacy of his office, the President reveals a 
thorough understanding of business. At a round table of 
business experts, he would have as much to give as to receive. 
He not only speaks the language of business, but can handle 
the instruments of business statistics with the nonchalance of 
Carl Snyder, of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
Seymour Andrews, statistician of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 
or Wesley C. Mitchell, 
director of the National 
Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 

Mr. Hoover needs no in- 
terpreter to tell him what 
is going on in business and 
what can be done to stimu- 
late constructive activity. 
On the contrary, he is 
eminently the type whom 
other men call in for con- 
sultation. 

Not only has he a re- 
markable facility for ac- 
cumulating significant 
current information but he 
shows acumen in reading 
the practical significance 
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President Herbert Hoover 


America’s business history and he sees a parallel between the 
present cycle and the 1907-08 readjustment. In watching 
the present transition, he has kept the curves of the earlier 
period clearly before him. 

A thing that has impressed him is the vastly greater and 
speedier power of economic recuperation the country has 
shown in the present situation. He feels that the quick 
availability of data and the marked improvement in 
economic fact-finding in the past eight years have 
aided in dealing with this situation; that the facilities 
of the Department of Commerce and the Federal Re- 
serve Board have helped responsible observers to 
know promptly what has been taking place. 


Fact-finder and administrator 


AS Secretary of Commerce he led the way in im- 
proving fact-finding facilities of the Government and 
business and, since the recession, an informal agency 
has been set up to coordinate the various economic 
information services of the Government. 

In public and private life the importance of many 
men depends on their titles. One of my regular chores 
as a reporter is to discuss the economic scene with 
bank presidents, railroad, mndustrial and utility execu- 
tives and economists. I have met no one at home or 


of data. He has in his mind BLANK-STOLLER, N. Y. abroad who was better informed on business topics 


a vivid recollection of 


Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


than Mr. Hoover. For generations the enterpriser 
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has yearned, “Oh, if we only had a business man in the 
White House.” 

The hope has at length been fulfilled. Mr. Hoover, the 
engineer in politics, is a business man—plus. _ 


He knows business facts 


HIS range of specific facts about current situations is amaz- 
ing, especially since, as Chief Executive, he must keep in 
touch with many activities apart from business. He knows, 
for example, that uncertainty over the tariff schedule on suit 
linings crippled the clothing trade; that tariff uncertainty 
curtailed orders for aluminum; and that the plate glass 
trade passed in recent weeks from boom to temporary col- 
lapse because of uncertainty as to what the-tariff would be 
on such products. 

Accordingly the President felt that the clearing up of the 
tariff situation would remove an important barrier standing 
in the way of prosperity. When Mr. Hoover discusses the 
collapse of commodity prices, he does not dwell in the realm 
of economic vagaries. He offers definite facts about how 
British buyers punished the Canadian Wheat Pool by with- 
holding normal purchases during the interlude of panicky 
weakness; about the status of the crops and the relation 
between current quotations and the cost of production. 

The mere fact that the President is an expert in the realm 
of business inevitably modifies the character of the business 
cycle. In the past, the country has had Presidents of varying 





The President’s training as an engineer and habit of orderly 
thinking colors even his idle scratching on a memorandum pad 


friendliness toward business. The sympathetic ones were 
amenable to the advice of business men. President Hoover 
senses and articulates business needs before they have been 
widely grasped by trade leaders themselves. 

Mr. Hoover as a public officer does not have to copy 
business methods. Business on the other hand has derived 
inspiration and ideas from him. For example, as Secretary of 
Commerce, he stressed the utility of simplification and stan- 
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dardization as a means of lowering costs. Hubert T. Parson, 
president of the F. W. Woolworth Company, told me that 
out of Mr. Hoover’s campaign grew the program which ep. 
abled the Woolworth Company to increase its annual tum. 
over from six to eight times a year and correspondingly to 
increase the ratio of net profits to gross sales. 

In the contact between Government and business, the 
President best exemplifies the rdle of the engineer in politics, 
His eight years as Secretary of Commerce made him more 
than an engineer; they transformed him into a practical 
economist with an enormous range of insight and under. 
standing into the problems of the world of give and take. 

President Hoover is no subservient follower of the busi- 
ness bloc. Instead he is a leader. As a public man, he has 
been careful to stress the social utility of business, rather 
than mere profit grubbing. In initiating the White House 
Conferences in November, he made it clear that he was not 
interested in bolstering up the Stock Market, but would 
measure the success of the proposed remedial measures of 
cooperation and coordination by their effect on human 
employment. 

Mr. Hoover’s long-term aspiration is to stimulate the 
abolition of poverty in the United States. Mere technological 
efficiency is not an end in itself for him but a means of 
bringing to an ever widening circle the material comforts 
of our machine civilization. 

From the strictly economic side, he thinks that one of the 
principal stimulants for business expansion in the next 
decade will come from further democ- 
ratizing consumption; making luxuries 
and comforts available to hitherto eco- 
nomically submerged groups of the 
population. He recognizes that this pro- 
cess means more than_ stimulating 
human wants; that it requires a still 
wider diffusion of purchasing power 
among the multitudes. 


Lower prices will help 


TO Mr. Hoover this requires not only 
high nominal wages, but expanding real 
wages or purchasing power. The steady 
lowering of the price of products 
through heightened industrial efficiency 
will be an important means of abolish- 
ing poverty, he believes. 

He perceives that mere wishing will 
not accomplish this change. He expects 
it to come largely through the patient 
activities of applied scientists whose 
discoveries and inventions in the indus- 
trial laboratories of the country will be 
stimulants to business. What these dis- 
coveries and inventions will be no one 
can confidently predict but, in the past, 
industrial pathfinders have perpetually 
enlarged the scope of production and 
there is every reason to believe that the 
evolution will continue. 

Mr. Hoover believes society will owe an enormous debt to 
these inventors of new products and discoverers of new 
human wants. 

Mr. Hoover, the engineer, believes that man’s talent can 
influence business situations. He does not accept the philos- 
ophy which holds that cycles are foreordained and must run 
(Continued on page 204) 
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Good Business Needs Good Bridges 


N THE WINTER of 1917-18 it 

looked as if the weather had 

joined up with the Germans. 

The thermometer dropped and 

stuck sullenly in the subzero 
marks. Long Island Sound froze 
over. At Yonkers, teams and trucks 
were able to cross on tire Hudson 
River ice. Shivering New Yorkers 
soon faced a threat more serious 
than mere discomfort. 

Transportation froze in. Car 
floats heavy with coal were trapped 
by ice in the Jersey slips. Those that 
tore loose could not make dock on 
the Manhattan shore. Barges from 
Norfolk and other coal ports were 
held off by the same barrier. An 
attempt was made to bring in coal 
cars through the Pennsylvania 
Railroad tunnels under the Hud- 
son. The tubes had been construct- 
ed for passenger coaches and the coal 
gondolas stuck. 

Before the weather relented New 
York had a real scare. A fuel famine in 
such weather would have resulted in 
thousands of deaths. A new note of in- 
sistence was added to the ancient cry, 
“Bridge the Hudson.” 

People said, “If we’d had a bridge this 
couldn’t have happened. The coal would 
have come in.” 

“We've got to bridge the Hudson.” 


Automobiles need more bridges 


SINCE then the country has become 
completely motorized. Automobiles have 
brought good roads and good roads 
have brought bridges. At last New York 
sees the fulfillment of its traditional 
need—a 75 million dollar bridge, the 
greatest in the world, is being thrown 
across the Hudson River at 179th Street 
and Riverside Drive, Manhattan. 


By F.S. TISDALE 





Gustav Lindenthal 


Main cables pass over 
the towers and, on the New 
Jersey side, into tunnels in 
the hard rock of the Pali- 
sades. Here they are se- 
cured to giant steel bars 
which are imbedded in solid 
cement. On the New York 
side where there are no 
rock cliffs, the engineers 
have buried the steel bars 
in a block of concrete 
290 feet long, 200 feet 
broad and 130 feet high. 
The towers themselves, 
capable of supporting 
twice the weight of the 


@ IT TOOK a threatened coal famine to show New York 
the need for a bridge across the Hudson, but that was 


years ago. Today the nation has awakened to the need 


for more and bigger bridges to carry its increasing traffic. 


In this article one of the country’s oldest and greatest 


bridge builders, Gustav Lindenthal, gives his opinions as 
to the kind of spans that should be built and how they 
should be financed and paid for 


The bridge, of the suspension type, 
will be swung from steel towers 635 feet 
high. These towers will support road- 
ways, foot paths, steel substructure, 
cables and other articles weighing 90,- 
000 tons. 

The supporting wires, each of less 
diameter than a lead pencil, will be 
bound into four main cables three feet 
thick. They would support 350,000 tons. 


bridge, are seated in bed rock of the 
river. 


An era of bridge-building 


WHAT is true of New York is dupli- 
cated in a less spectacular fashion over 
the entire country. The impetus felt 
when the Armistice released money and 
energy for building roads still retains 
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much of its drive. Tompkins Corners 
has abandoned the rattletrap covered 
bridge with its splintered floor for a 
snappy new concrete structure with 
arches and ornamental posts. Philadel- 
phia has espoused Camden with a fine 
suspension structure. Detroit has en- 
tered the same happy state with Wind- 
sor, Canada. 

These are days of great bridges and 
great builders. One of the country’s old- 
est and perhaps its greatest is still lead- 
ing his fellows. To the casual traveler 
and to the general reader Gustav Lin- 
denthal is perhaps more a legend than a 
reality. 

They know him as a pioneer in the 
science of long span bridge construction 
but they are somewhat surprised to 
learn that he is still alive. 
You would realize how very 
much alive he is if you 
started planning a big span 
and looked about for a man 
to design it. 


Built Hell Gate span 


LINDENTHAL is 80 years 
old. His last outstanding 
bridge is the Hell Gate span 
which carries the trains of 
the New Haven and Penn- 
sylvania over the treacher- 
ous neck separating Long 
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saw in his office was that of an even 
greater bridge which he is determined to 
build over the Hudson before he dies. 
Lindenthal was born in Austria. He 
came to this country as a young man. 
The United States is served by the finest 
examples of his calculations. 

“Monuments?” he repeats, “I don’t 
like for them to be called monuments. 
Bridges are working structures for the 
everyday use of humanity.” 

Lindenthal has an unassuming office 
in Jersey City. The door bears only his 
name and the words “Consulting Engi- 
neer.” One of his principal clients is the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

To hima bridge is not a mere composi- 
tion of steel and masonry, it is a public 
servant whose integrity inengineering and 



















financing must be jealously protected 

He was asked to comment on the re. 
cent wave in the building of big bridges, 
Before answering, his powerful shoul. 
ders leaned forward and his white beard 
bristled. 

“If I told you what I thought,” he 
challenged, “you wouldn’t print it,” 

He was assured that anything he said 
would be reproduced. 


Financing should be improved 


“WELL,” he declared, “many of the 
big toll bridges now being put up are 
not properly planned. I do not mean” 
—he added with emphasis—“that they 
are wrongly built from the engineering 
standpoint. They will stand up. And J 
am not referring to bridges constructed 
with public money, for these are care. 
fully designed and built. It’s the private 
toll bridges of independent companies 
that I refer to. 

“Many of these bridges cost too much 
—are overloaded with bonds and stock 
on which they must earn money. The 
engineers are told to reduce costs. Con- 
tractors are told the same. They there- 
fore seek short cuts and experiments. 
Naturally they need the business, If 
they don’t shave their calculations to fit 
specifications some one else will. 








ste 


Island from the mainland. 
But he is not one to gaze 
fondly back at past ex- 
ploits. The only picture I 


Looking out of the Manhattan 
elevated railway station on Brooke 
lyn Bridge. This is only one of the 
railways on this huge structure 
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The Southern end of Hell Gate Bridge which crosses East River in New York. The span is 1,016 
feet long and the top of the arch is 300 feet above water. The bridge cost 25 million dollars 
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PHOTOS BY EWING GALLOWAY 
When a bridge is built of 
steel it must be kept painted. 
Painters are always at work 
on Brooklyn Bridge 


“Many of these bridges have 18 

foot roadways. Think of that and 
imagine what automobile traffic 
will be ten years from now. Other 
ways of saving money are at- 
tempted. Look what happened on 
two such bridges. They are of the 
suspension type. A new kind of 
wire was tried for the main ca- 
bles. It passed tests—not all that 
should have been given, however. 
They started stringing the cables 
and the wire broke before any 
strain was put on it. It had to be 
taken down and new wire put up. 
The loss in one case was five mil- 
lion dollars. 

“One of the engineers has died since. 
They will tell you that it was some or- 
dinary disease but really his heart was 
broken.” 

An overburden of financial obligation 
calls for an overburden of tolls on the 
person who crosses. Says Lindenthal: 

“There is a bridge in New York state 
which charges a dollar for a single auto- 
mobile to cross. That is because it is 





The bridge over the Elbe at Hamburg, Germany. Foreign countries pay more 
attention to beauty than we do but they can teach us little of engineering 


too heavily capitalized. The toll should 
have been 25 cents. Bridges that are 
cheaply and scantily constructed must 
also economize on factors making for 
beauty. Look at the criticism of the 
Bear Mountain Bridge spanning the 
Hudson. Thenatural curve of the suspen- 
sion cables is beautiful but the uncov- 
ered steel towers certainly do not har- 
monize with the mountains, forests and 
the river of which they become a part.” 
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There has been a small war over the 
towers of the bridge being erected over 
the Hudson River at 179th Street, New 
York. Final plans provide a stone cov- 
ering for the steel. The steel men have 
met this proposal with an indignant 
outcry. If (they say) steel is to carry 
the weight of the bridge let steel have 
the credit. Leave the towers as they are. 

Lindenthal declined to take sides in 

(Continued on page 240) 
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Mr. Bryant signing the contract by which his company agreed to build an industrial 
plant and a housing community for the manufacture of motor cars in Soviet Russia 


@ MR. BRYANT is the man who studied Russian conditions 
and signed the contract by which his company will do a 


large construction job in Russia. He is not interested in 


political theories. He is interested in conditions that make 


business good or bad. His report on Russia is a report on 


Russian conditions as they affect the business man 





HEN Colonel Hugh L. 
Cooper of New York ob- 
tained a contract from 
the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics about 
two years ago to construct the world’s 
largest hydroelectric plant on _ the 
Dnieper River many economists and 
business men regarded the project as an 
industrial white elephant. Particularly 
in the United States, where we think 
nothing of spending seven billion dol- 
lars a year for construction, the fear 
was expressed that a power house to 
cost 100 millions would supply more 
energy than Russia could use for many 
years. 

Power is useless without machinery 
to consume it, and it was common 
knowledge that Russia lacked machin- 
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ery. While other European nations were 
devoting their energies to industrial re- 
construction after the war, Russia had 
been busy with a revolutionary political 
experiment. Even the relatively small 
pre-war development of industry—most 
of it based on manual labor, and highly 
inefficient according to present stan- 
dards—had been seriously reduced and 
in some instances destroyed by the 
abolition of private capital. 


Five-year plan much discussed 


A GREAT deal has appeared in news 
reports in the past year concerning what 
Russia is doing to correct these de- 
ficiencies, and recently a translation of 
the five-year industrial program under 
which 30 billion dollars will be spent 


to construct and equip basic industries, 
was published in book form. 

Instead of dissipating the original 
apprehension, however, this program 
accentuated it in many quarters. Some 
business men question the Soviet’s abil- 
ity to put through the construction 
planned. Others concede that the sched- 
ule will be completed, and that Russia 
soon will be ready to go into mass pro- 
duction insofar as mechanical equip- 
ment, labor supply and raw materials 
are concerned. But they want to know 
how a people with no experience i 
modern industrial practice can hope to 
operate a project of such magnitude 
and with so wide a diversification of 
products. Business men are asking 
where the Soviet expects to find man 
agement for these enterprises. 

Of course, no one can answer that 
question accurately until Russia 8 
ready to begin large scale production. 
But it seems to me that an outline of 
how Russia is going about the acquis 
tion of power plants, factories and 
mechanical equipment may throw light 
on the subject. 

As I see it, Russia has set out to a 
quire an entirely new industrial system. 
Where others are copying or trying 
copy—and making some ludicrous mis 
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When Our B 


Meet the Soviet 


By George A. Bryant, Jr. 


Executive Vice President, the Austin Company 


takes—Russia is transplanting. Along 
with the industrial plant and housing 
community for the manufacture of mo- 
tor cars which my company is construct- 
ing on the Oka River opposite the 
ancient city of Nijni Novgo- 
tod, the Soviet is purchasing, 
under the terms of the con- 
tract, the knowledge of how to 
build such a plant by the 
American method. 


Russians study here 


WE HAVE agreed to give ten 
Russian engineers the free run 
of our headquarters at Cleve- 
land and of our 16 branch of- 
fices in the United States. They 
may go out with our sales en- 
gineers, sit in with our archi- 
tects and draftsmen after a 
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contract is signed, and then follow 
through on the actual construction work 
of any job that interests them. 

I am not familiar with the details of 
contracts signed by other American 
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Women workers stacking building materials on the site of the 
new industrial development in preparation for the builders 


usiness Methods 


corporations, but it has been announced 
that a Chicago engineering firm has 
agreed to train 15 Russian engineers. 
The Ford Company will train Russians 
in its plants at Detroit and elsewhere. 
In addition, large technical forces of 
Russians will be at the various scenes 
of operation and Russian labor will do 
all the actual construction work on all 
the projects that have come to my at- 
tention. 

The Soviet Government also under- 
takes to provide all raw materials and 
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It took less than 48 hours to get this 
dredge on the job in the Oka River 


such manufactured building materials 
as its plants are able to produce. We 
may have to export some of the struc- 
tural steel, for example, but the Rus- 
sians already are storing cement for 
our operations on docks laid down 
under the direction of our men on the 
Oka. 


No job to hunt employees 


ACTUAL construction under our con- 
tract was scheduled to begin May 1, 
weather permitting. On that date the 
Russians agreed to provide 6,000 work- 
men according to schedules drawn up 
by us, and 6,000 more as needed within 
the next 30 days or thereabouts. The 
Austin Company, however, is to have 
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complete responsibility and authority. 
We have schedules of the standard 
working day, which varies with different 
crafts and operations, but we also have 
an outline of conditions under which 
overtime is permitted, and our engi- 
neers are to determine when that is 
necessary. We are also to determine the 
order in which various units shall be 
constructed. 

If argument had been necessary to 
get this free hand one might say the 
Russians are at least open to conviction. 
But we did not have to argue. I found 
the Russians more openminded than 
many people commonly thought far in 
advance of them in industrial matters. 

I saw a demand on every hand for 
power appliances to increase production 
and lighten human labor. When my 
negotiations reached a point where my 
company was asked to submit a specific 
bid it became necessary for me to know 
what I could expect of Russian work- 
men. To find out I visited at least 50 
construction projects during a five-day 
boat trip down the Volga as a member 
of the committee of American business 
men which went through the country 
last summer under the auspices of the 
Russian-American Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

On nearly all of these jobs I found one 
or more mechanical labor-saving devices, 
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done by air compressors from Chicago 
and concrete mixers from New England. 
But this was not because the Russians 
do not know better. It was due to a 
shortage of manufacturing facilities. 
Sash and door plants are included in the 
five-year program, but pending their 
completion these units must be made 
by hand. 


Standardization will help 


IN other trades, however, the Russians 
have taken at least preliminary steps to 
outdo their American teachers. I had 
noticed, in marking off courses to deter- 
mine the rate at which bricklayers work, 
a variation in the size of bricks from 
different plants. Therefore I asked ar 
official to give me a list of the yards 
from which our supply was to be drawn, 
and a record of the sizes we should have 
to use. 

“You need not worry over variation,” 
he said, “because in a week or two every 
yard will be manufacturing a single 
standard size. That order went out 
about six months ago and most of the 
plants already have changed over.” 

Previously the Russians had adopted 
the metric system of weights and mea- 
surements. They have also set up stan- 
dards in certain lines. In fact some of 
the things that happen in Russia make 
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One of the roads by which materials will be carried to the new city. 


Three hamlets were evacuated to make way for the highway 


the majority of them made in America. 
It is true also that each job was marked 
by anachronisms. Men with handsaws 
were making their own doors, windows 
and other parts which we have stand- 
ardized, while other work was being 


the American wonder about our boasted 
efficiency and about the kind of com- 
petition we are likely to meet when 
Russia really gets into mass produc- 
tion. At present that is a long way off 
but barring complete collapse of the 
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government it seems to be inevitable jp 
the long run. 

I have in mind particularly the speed 
with which red tape may be cut. As oyr 
company had been negotiating with Sp. 
viet agents before the present contrag 
was brought up, my opinion probably 
was a little more favorable than that of 
the average citizen before I went abroad 
last summer. Nevertheless I was look. 
ing for delay and possible inefficiency, 
Therefore, I checked up on the location 
of Russian executives whom I had met 
during the previous negotiations. Three 
of these men have headquarters at Mos. 
cow and at the first opportunity I went 
to their offices. 

After some delay due solely to my 
ignorance of the Russian tongue, | 
learned that all three were on vacation 
and would be gone two or three weeks, 
That was more time than I had to spare 
in waiting. Rather than be idle I hired 
two interpreters and began, so to speak, 
to push doorbells. In two days I had 
located the State Bureau for Building 
Automobile Plants, and had a hearing 
with executives with authority to act. 

It is the Russian habit to manufac. 
ture handy terms for organizations with 
long names. The State Bureau for 
Building Automobile Plants is referred 
to as Autostroy. Executives of that or- 
ganization outlined what they wanted 
and asked me if our company 
would select a site from among 
several which they had in view. 


Russians were fair 


I AGREED to recommend a 
site and to submit a bid on 
two conditions. The first was 
that the Russians recognize 
they were dealing with what 
they refer to as capitalists. | 
made it clear that our com- 
pany’s only reason for seeking 
Russian business was to make 
a fair profit. No one demurred 
or criticized. The second con- 
dition was that our bid be ac- 
cepted or rejected within a 
reasonable time, and this was 
never specified. 

On that understanding we 
went to work, and if the brand 
of activity exhibited by the 
committees with which I dealt 
is a fair sample Russia will 
have nothing to fear in the 
future. Progress, with two sets of inter- 
preters, seemed painfully slow, but we 
made up for that in hours. Few of our 
sessions ended before midnight, and one 
ran from 11 one morning until 3 the 
(Continued on page 148) 
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Why Fear for Future Generations? 


By HARRISON E. HOWE 


Editor, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


DECORATIONS BY BEN KIDDER 





yHY ARE children afraid 
of the dark? It is not 
uncommon to meet 
youngsters who have ex- 
perienced no actual con- 
ditions to frighten them, yet who seem 
terrified in a dark room or when night 
falls. Some think they are simply living 
the experience of the race, that fear is 
inherited from their ancestors to whom, 
in those far-off times, night meant dan- 
ger, uncertainty, and even disaster. 
Similarly the race has acquired other 
fears. We need not go far back in his- 
tory to find examples. Individuals suffer 
from some of them today, but need we 
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be like children in the dark? The La \ wo eaeae 
natural sciences one after another have WER” we 


disclosed these fears as thin shadows. 


\ 
Fears that didn’t materialize Ke 


WE are told that at one time there 
was concern in Great Britain because 
of the scarcity of the kind of wood re- 
quired for long bows used in the de- 
fense of the community. Before that 
need became acute, the long bow had 
been practically discarded. At another 
period the fear was for the future supply 
of oak needed for ships’ knees, without 
which an efficient navy could not be 
maintained. But iron ships made ships’ 
knees of oak unnecessary. 

Then the fear arose that the supply 
of charcoal to produce charcoal iron 
needed for national defense would fail. 
Today little charcoal is required for 
such purposes, for this is an age of steel. 




















If the power need becomes great enough more of our water power 
will be developed and the sun’s heat, tides and winds may be used 


So time after time people have feared B R | TA | N was once alarmed because there was 
for the safety and progress of the next 
generation. But the next generation has little wood to make long bows. We know to- 


found new tools, new requirements, and 
often new fears of its own for the gen- 
eration still to come. 

Fears for the future naturally center ’ 
Stand a few outstanding human te- fears and here's what science thinks of them 


quirements. What of food supply, for 


day that fear was unjustified. However, we have 
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example? Will the future show Malthus 
to have been right when he declared that 
the powers of the race for reproduction 
exceed its ability to produce sufficient 
food? It is true that in some places to- 
day, as in China and India, famine 
carries off hundreds of thousands. We 
know, however, that where science has 
had an opportunity to help, it is not 
famine but food sur- 
pluses that discourage 
the farmer and vex the 
politicians. 

Several modern devices 
justify our feeling that 
no fear need be held for 
future food supply. The 
multiple means for trans- 
portation make it possi- 
ble to move food 
surpluses quickly. 

Food may be dropped 
from an airplane to a 
ship’s crew stranded on the ice or it may 
be held in great warehouses against a 
shortage. Modern refrigeration, aided 
by moisture-proof wrappings made of 
cellulose, gives a new method of storing 
food in a form satisfactory for use at a 
comparatively remote time if necessary. 

Refrigerator cars that can be held at 
a predetermined temperature as they 
journey across the continent and ships 
with compartments equally well cooled 
will decrease spoilage and thus add to 
the total of the future food supply. Re- 
search adds almost daily to our knowl- 
edge of preservation. 

Food habits change. While American 
meals may be somewhat standardized, 
these standards change from time to 
time and things which we as children 
regarded as luxuries are now available 
to everyone at practically all times, 
thanks to transportation, refrigeration, 
and preservation. 

It will be recalled that in the late ’90’s 
Sir William Crookes predicted a food 
shortage within 20 years, because he 
saw a shortage of nitrate with which to 
fertilize the soil and produce sufficient 
wheat. Consider how rapidly this pic- 
ture has changed. 


Shortage becomes a surplus 


TODAY it is not a shortage of nitrate 
but a surplus which disturbs the pro- 
ducers of Chilean nitrate as well as the 
manufacturers who have built great 
factories on the synthetic processes. A 
single plant in Germany is capable of 
fixing annually from the nitrogen of the 
air a tonnage greater than the Chilean 
production, while in Chile the applica- 
tion of an American developed process 
bids fair to keep a prominent place for 





Wheat can be grown 
125 miles farther north 
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natural nitrates in the world’s markets. 

Still another important source is the 
ammonium sulfate necessarily produced 
as a by-product from coke ovens. The 
urge for concentrated and more efficient 
plant foods has spurred scientists to 
devise economic methods for producing 
phosphoric acid from our great deposits 
of phosphate rock, while in the West are 
other phosphatic rocks 
which can be treated 
commercially. 

A systematic search 
is being made for potash. 
Steps have been taken to 
win this important plant 
food from the Dead Sea. 
Dry Searles Lake in 
California is yielding its 
hundred thousand tons 
annually, and the dia- 
mond drill has brought 
ample evidence of de- 
posits in other places. 

Another factor in our future food 
supply is the constant competition with 
insects which begins before the seed is 
planted and continues after the harvest 
has been gathered. The insects conduct 
an unremitting warfare. The birds are 
man’s greatest ally, but the studies of 
the entomologist, of the specialist in 
plant diseases, and of the chemist have 
yielded encouraging results. Dusts, 
sprays, insect enemies are some of the 
weapons man employs. 

Careful breeding of plants has given 
varieties that come into bearing earlier, 
others that resist root rot and fungi and 
still others that give increased yields, 
and consequently a larger margin for 
man’s use. Wheat is now 
grown in Canada 125 
miles farther north than 
was thought possible 
when the great prairies 
were plowed. Varieties 
have been found to meet 
conditions in arid sec- 
tions, to resist shattering 
in the wind, and to yield 
grain under conditions 
impossible for native va- 
rieties. 

The relation of un- 
common chemical elements not only to 
plant growth but to the storing in the 
plant, its seeds or fruit of those elements 
required for human food is beginning 
to be understood. It is important not 
only to. grow enough food but to see to 
it that the harvest brings with it the 
right supply of the needful chemical 
constituents and this is being accom- 
plished. Now add the improvement pos- 
sible in farm animals as converters of 
roughage which humans cannot digest 





Refrigerated cars re- 
duce spoilage of food 


and we have further cause for conf. 
dence in the future. The farm animal js 
still an inefficient converter of energy, 
but those who breed farm animals have 
made great improvements and the end 
1s not yet. 


Synthetic food may come 


FEW of us are really interested in the 
prospect of synthetic foods, and a}. 
though some creditable research has 
been done in synthesizing or attempt. 
ing to synthesize carbohydrates, pro. 
teins, and fats, nothing has _ been 
accomplished which need worry the man 
who prefers a steak to a compressed 
tablet. There are indications, however, 
that proteins, for example, could be had 
in great quantity from other sources, 
Yeasts have been bred for particular 
flavors. 

All in all, therefore, we feel that fears 
for future food supplies are unfounded, 
There are still vast areas that could be 
put under cultivation. There are untold 
food supplies in the sea. The tropics might 
be conquered and from the arable land 
now known increased quantities of 
foods will come when the economic de- 
mand exists for it. 

What about shelter? Food, shelter, 
and clothing rank first in the size of 
items in the average family budget. We 
have long since learned how to build 
structures that outlast their usefulness. 
Reforestation is being practiced on an 
enlightened scale in many localities, and 
in the last decade approximately 15 
billion board feet of lumber substitute 
made from annual growing materials 
and from waste wood 
have taken their place in 
structures alongside lum- 
ber, metal, terra cotta, 
and concrete. Commu- 
nity after community 
learns the wisdom of fe- 
quiring such buildings as 
will reduce losses from 
fire. Corrosion-resisting 
and rust-resisting metals 
are being produced on a 
scale which, lowering the 
cost, makes their employ- 
ment in buildings possible. 

Useful buildings have actually been 
razed because of the failure of concealed 
plumbing, heat, and water lines, but we 
have learned how to satisfy the oxygen 
in the water with metal before it is in- 
troduced into these systems. We have 
learned how to design piping systems 
to facilitate replacement, and the 
metallurgist has given us alloys that 
resist rust and corrosion to a 
degree. Floor coverings, wall decora 
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tions, and practically all 
the materials entering in- 
to construction can now 
be chosen for endurance, 
if that consideration is 
paramount. There should 
be no fear of lack of 
shelter in future. 

Let us turn to clothing. 
Carlyle once said, “There 
are always more backs 
than shirts to cover 
them,” but if this be still 
true, it is not due to the lack of material 
for the shirts. Cotton is grown in more 
areas than formerly. We have learned a 
deal regarding the reworking of fibers 
like wool. 

The world continues to use great 
quantities of natural silk. In fact, that 
business has not appreciably declined 
although every year finds additional 
millions of pounds of chemical fibers 
like rayon coming from mills every- 
where. Surely there is no need to fear a 
lack of clothing. 

But what of power? Everyone who 
contrasts the enjoyments of America and 
those of other countries, recognizes the 
fundamental place of power in the 
whole scheme. Our coal resources are 
great and fairly well known. At the 
present rate of consumption they will 
last beyond any time that needs to be 
considered here. There are great de- 
posits of coal in parts of the world not 
yet really open to the use of their nat- 
ural resources. 





Dusting and spraying 
increase plant yield 


One need only consider 
the rate at which America 
alone demands metals, to 
be convinced of its seri- 
ousness, and yet is there 
no way of supplementing 
our resources? The elim- 
ination of waste such as 
that due to rust is a great 
factor. 

Secondary metals, that 
is those recovered and 
purified for re-use, al- 
ready constitute an important item of 
commerce. Furthermore, designers have 
come to realize the importance of so 
planning their devices that the metals 
employed can be recovered for re-use. 

When the time comes that we no 
longer use raw petroleum but consider 
these resources materials for thorough 
processing, the supply will be found 
more nearly adequate for years to come. 
Motor fuel can be made by converting 
coal to a liquid through hydrogenation, 
and plants with a capacity of a million 
barrels a day are already operating in 
Europe. We shall learn to use lower 
grade ores and many materials now dis- 
carded as useless. 

We may have no tin for collapsible 
tubes to carry our shaving cream, but 
someone will make a better tube from 
some nonmetallic substance, perhaps a 
kind of paper not now known. We may 
not continue to waste our lead as pig- 
ment for paint, but we will have better 
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protective coatings which need no lead. 

Then there is synthesis, that magic 
word which the chemist has popularized. 
The list of synthetic things is long and 
impressive and we have only begun to 
work on the possibilities. 

Do some of us fear for our jobs in 
the future? New times, new needs, new 
industries have been the history. If the 
scientist has devised ways of dispensing 
with services, he has also created new 
demands for new products and services. 
Indeed, if the automobile, the motion 
picture, and the radio with all that has 
been required for them had been super- 
imposed upon our economic state with- 
out the release of labor from older 
industries through scientific devices, the 
burden would have been almost too 
great to bear. 


How to use our leisure? 


OUR fear is not for want of employ- 
ment in future, but rather that the 
added leisure may be properly employed 
to the end that there shall be no intel- 
lectual starvation. 

We must expect death and taxes to be 
with us always, but there is some hope 
that among the fears for the future 
which we may discard are those of war 
and pestilence. It may be maintained 
that the contributions of science are 
among the most potent in minimizing 
the chances of war. Wars thus far have 

(Continued on page 116) 





Cheaper power 


NOW combine with this 
the constant improve- 
ment in the efficient use 
of this fuel and we find 
electricity already pro- 
duced with power from 
coal at prices lower than 
are possible with hydro- 
electric development. We 
may yet see coal com- 
pletely converted into gas 
at the mines and piped 
to centers for light, heat 
and power. If the eco- 
nomic demand becomes 
great enough, still more 
of our water power will 
be developed and who 
will say that, when neces- 
Sary, ways will not be 
devised for efficiently 
utilizing the sun’s heat, 
the tides, and the winds? 
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The rate at which we 
are using natural re- 
sources is truly alarming. 


Time after time people have feared for the safety of the next generation but 
the next generation has found new tools and requirements—and new fears 
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ca William F. Merrill, president of the Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc, overexp 
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Three things give 
Senator Metcalf faith 
in New England 
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Watch New England Come Back 


By JESSE H. METCALF 


United States Senator from Rhode Island 


AM often asked, “What is wrong 
with the New England textile in- 
dustry today?” 
Looking back over 50 years’ asso- 
ciation with the New England 
textile industry during which I have 
closely observed its progress as com- 
pared with other industries throughout 
the United States, I would say that 
many things contribute to the present 
condition of textile manufacturing. 
The World War is largely responsible 
for present conditions. It created a de- 
mand for textiles which resulted in 
overexpansion of the industry. When 
the slump came after the war, many 
manufacturers who had increased their 
Productive facilities took heavy losses. 


rr JESSE H. METCALF went to work in 


his father’s textile mill as a boy, and 


learned the textile business from the 


ground up. He could, in a pinch, take 
his seat at a bench and do the work 


Styles in clothing and 
improved heating facili- 
ties have also influenced 
the progress of the textile 
industry by producing 
conditions which cut heav- 
ily into the demand for 
cotton and woolen goods. 
Men and women wear 
much less clothing, and especially wool- 
en clothing, than they did a few decades 
ago. Shortening women’s skirts a couple 
of inches has meant a reduction of 
many hundreds of thousands of yards 
in the demand for textiles. 

If the American people today wore 
the same clothing they wore a genera- 
tion or so ago, the textile industry 


required of any hand in his factory. No 
one in public life knows the textile 
industry as well as he or is better 
qualified to read its horoscope 


might well be among the most prosper- 
ous in the United States. Improved 
heating facilities in the home explain, 
in part, this change in clothing habits. 
It was not so long ago that an open 
fireplace or two gave many an Ameri- 
can household its only warmth in win- 
ter. There was a fire in the kitchen, and 
one perhaps in another room. The rest 
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of the house was cold, and even with 
warm woolen clothing we shivered as 
we climbed the stairs to bed. 

Modern heating systems keep every 
room warm. This means fewer woolen 
garments and the readjustment has cut 
heavily into the textile business. 

Another cause of prevalent condi- 
tions is the failure of some of the New 
England mills to modernize their 
plants. Realization of the value of con- 
stant improvement of machinery came 
to me most strikingly when, several 
years ago, I went through the Ford 
Motor Company factories at Detroit. 

I was particularly impressed with 
the speed which characterized this 
plant. It was evident that this concern 
utilized each new discovery in the field 
of machinery. 


Modernize like motor industry 


I SINCERELY believe in keeping 
abreast of the scientific trend of the day. 
I am sure the New England textile in- 
dustry could advantageously apply to its 
factories some of the methods that have 
been instrumental in making the 
American motor industry one of the 
wonders of the world. 

In the old days the dyers in our fac- 
tory, though good men, had no knowl- 
edge of chemistry; as a result effort and 
chemicals were wasted. To solve this 
problem I employed a chemist, and the 
resulting improvement proved the value 
of scientific knowledge. Other factories 
added chemists and before long the 
whole textile industry began to realize 
that chemistry must go hand in hand 
with dyeing. 

New England no longer exercises a 
dominant hold upon the textile indus- 
try. Attracted by the lower wage scale 
prevailing in the South, many textile 
mills have gone there. Statistics on ac- 
tive cotton spindles in the United States 
in 1920 show that New England had 
13,171,000 and the South 4,368,000. 
The next year, the South had 15,709,- 
000 active spindles. In 1928, out of 
33,570,000 spindles in the United States, 
New England had only 13,815,000. 

Though the South has forged ahead, 
I believe that the New England textile 
industry is basically sound, and that it 
will enjoy in the future a fair measure 
of prosperity. This faith rests on three 
main foundations: first, the technical 
education of our textile men; second, 
our long experience, and third, the fact 
that New England has specialized in 
producing the higher grade woolens, 
worsteds and cottons. 

Before I started to work in my fath- 
er’s mill, I went to England to study in 
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ASSOCIATION HELPS 


Chicago’s Association of Com- 
merce, headed by R. I. Randolph, 
helped relieve the city’s troubles 


LEADS 
The new head of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Secretaries 


is C. Z. Coffin, of Kansas City 


GIVES 


To perpetuate Swedish art, S. J. 
Turnblad, Minneapolis, has given 
his city more than $1,500,000 








SCIENTIST 


Artificial lighting by means of 
simulated sunshine is achieved 


by M. Luckeish, General Electric 





PEACE-MAKER 
Working day and night, Lieuten- 
ant Governor Lehman, New York, 
settled the recent garment strike 





TAX EXPERT 
Working her way up, Miss Annabel 
Matthews has won a place on the 
United States Tax Appeals Board 
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the Yorkshire College at Leeds. Here 
I obtained a thorough education in de- 
signing and manufacture. In that day, 
there were practically no facilities for 
a technical education in textiles in the 
United States. Now we find technical 
schools for textile training at Provi- 
dence, Lowell and New Bedford. 

The graduates of these schools of 
course may seek employment in other 
parts of the country, but large numbers 
of them naturally enter mills in Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts and their sister 
states. This assures our mills an 
abundance of technically trained men. 


Design needed in textile work 


I BELIEVE that a training in design 
and industrial art is most important for 
a man who proposes to make textiles 
his life work. Students can take these 
courses while working in a mill, and 
when they complete them, they are 
qualified to advance to the higher posi- 
tions in the industry. The superior 
knowledge and the technical skill of the 
many men in the New England indus- 
try today should, I feel, lead it forward 
to continued prosperity. 

That brings me to the second corner- 
stone of my faith. Experience is bound 
to count for much, provided experience 
goes hand in hand with the progressive 
spirit. The leaders of the New England 
industry have had many decades of 
experience in studying manufacturing 
and distribution problems. A woolen 
or cotton mill cannot be started over- 
night by men who know nothing of the 
technique of textile manufacture and 
have a real chance of success in the 
fierce competition that marks the pres- 
ent age. 

The experience of New England 
covers the whole field. The collective ex- 
perience of the industry in New England 
is bound to be an asset, and it is an asset 
that those who predict so gloomy a fu- 
ture for us do not perhaps properly take 
into consideration. 

The third basis of my faith lies in 
the fact that we are specializing in the 
production of high grade woolens, cot- 
tons and worsteds. We are supreme in 
this field, and it is a field where tech- 
nical training and experience count 
heavily. 

The United States is the richest sin- 
gle market in the world. So far as we 
can envisage the future, there will al- 
ways be a big market here for the higher 
grade textiles. 

If New England can retain her su- 
premacy in this important field of the 
textile industry, then New England tex- 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Air Travel Fights a Head Wind 


By WILLIAM BOYD CRAIG 


N December 1928 NATION’s BusI- 
NESS printed its first air-travel map. 
This was the first time that such a 
map had appeared in any publica- 
tion with a general circulation. It 
will be recalled that the skeleton of the 
present air transportation system was 
even then apparent. No radical changes 
have been made since that time, al- 
though the present map does show ex- 
tensions and developments. It may be 
said, however, that the last year and a 
half have shown no major innovations in 
this modern method of transportation, 
aside from the combination of air-rail 
transport which started last July. 


Hard winter for air companies 


THE past winter has been for many 
transportation companies a trying time. 
In spite of air-mail contracts, which are 
government aids of a sort, many lines 
have been severely tested. Reduced rates 
have attracted many new passengers re- 
cently, giving rise to the oft-repeated 
phrase that it was “fare, not fear’ which 
was keeping many travelers from pat- 
ronizing the air liners. 

Few operating companies have made 
money. When stocks crashed last fall, 
many air stocks were involved in the 
general collapse. Since that time there 
has been some resumption of interest in 
aviation securities, particularly in stocks 
of those companies which manufacture 
planes and motors. The financial state- 
ments of the plane and motor manu- 
facturers have been more reassuring 
than those of the transportation firms. 

As the price of air transportation ap- 
proaches that of the rails, one of the 
greatest assets of the former, time-sav- 
ing, comes into its own. The question 
of price seems to be one which is per- 
fecting itself. As rates are reduced, more 
passengers are being attracted. Heavier 
traffic in turn means larger planes which, 
generally speaking, contribute to a de- 
crease in operating cost. 

The public’s consciousness of the 
danger of air travel seems not to have 
been extensively reduced as yet. It is 
Probable that thousands of men would 
be using air lines if it were not for the 
admonitions of apprehensive wives. 
However, two factors are working to 


lessen the public’s fear of flying. One is 
the dissemination of authoritative infor- 
mation through the editorial columns of 
general magazines and the other is in 
the use of newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising by the manufacturers and 
operators themselves. Studies of im- 
provements in equipment and the instal- 
lation of improved navigation facilities 
looking to greater safety in flying are 
also making for greater public accept- 
ance. 

The spectacular portrayal of accidents 
has had its effect upon the public’s ac- 
ceptance of air travel since the begin- 
ning. The opposite also has been true. 
Lindbergh’s flight to Paris hurried along 
the modern era of commercial flying. 
Operating companies are praying for 
favorable flying conditions in order that 
the industry may have a regular, unin- 
terrupted period of growth during the 
peak period of activity. 


Uniform regulation needed 


AT THE risk of repeating what is al- 
ready well-known by those familiar with 
the commercial angles of aviation, some 
mention might be made here of the 
legislative developments concerning the 
industry. 

Federal licenses are required by 19 
states and one territory for all aircraft 
and airmen operating aircraft within 
their borders; nine states, two territories 
and the District of Columbia require 
federal licenses for all aircraft and air- 
men engaged in commercial flying; six 
states require state or federal licenses 
and six states require state licenses for 
all aircraft and airmen, while eight 
states have no such license requirements. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, by resolution at its 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting, called at- 
tention to the necessity for uniformity 
of aeronautical legislation and urged 
that states make their laws and regula- 
tions conform to those of the Federal 
Government. 

At the present more than half the 
states have laws which conform in prac- 
tically all respects with the form of 
legislation approved by the Department 
of Commerce, requiring federal licenses 
for aircraft and airmen engaged in inter- 


state flying. Thefe is now under way a 
movement to have all states adopt such 
legislation in order to bring about uni- 
formity in regulations for all civil flying 
throughout the country. 

Bills authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to have mail carried by aircraft 
were passed in 1920, 1925 and 1926, the 
one in the latter year authorizing him 
to contract for the carrying of the mail 
at fixed rates of not more than $3 per 
pound for the first 1,000 miles and 30 
cents per pound for each additional 100 
miles. In 1928 that law was amended to 
allow the Postmaster General, without 
asking for competitive bids, to extend 
the life of the contracts from the original 
four-year period to a maximum of ten 
years. 

He was also authorized to revise 
the rates, downward only, through ne- 
gotiation with the contractors. The pro- 
vision for extension of existing contracts 
is said to have been designed to recog- 
nize the equities of the pioneer operators 
who put large sums into the develop- 
ment of their routes. 


Mail rates are uneven 


A MORE equitable basis of compensa- 
tion is being sought to replace the pres- 
ent basis, under which amounts paid to 
contractors depend largely on weight 
without regard to distance. For example 
the present rate per pound from New 
York to Boston is $3; from New York to 
Chicago, 86 cents; Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, $3; Chicago to Atlanta, 76 cents; 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh, $3. In most 
cases the compensation to the contractor 
is in excess of the Government’s revenue 
from the operation, especially for mail 
passing over several routes. Further- 
more, on the pound basis, the contractor 
has to provide equipment for carrying 
such mail as is offered, and take the 
risk as to whether it is a paying or a 
losing cargo. 

Congress is considering a bill which 
recognizes the equities of existing lines 
by authorizing the Postmaster General 
to extend the contracts to a full period 
of ten years from the original date and 
to compensate the carriers on a basis to 
be determined by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 
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Steel Kilns That Burn Cement—By Earl Horter 


PROBABLY the largest pieces of moving machinery 
in the world, these rotary kilns represent one of the 
most spectacular phases of the cement industry. In 
these kilns the finely pulverized materials that go into 
the manufacture of Portland cement are chemically 
combined by means of heat which ranges from 2,500 
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to 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit. The white-hot mass rolls 
over and over upon itself, slowly traveling toward the 
lower ends of the kiln where it drops into the cooler, 
there to form into hard, black clinkers which then 
go to the grinding mills. The kilns shown here are 
219 feet long and nine feet in diameter 
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Luiz rustled food from the kitchen while Arturo and I bandaged each other with Luisa’s help 


The New Sales Manual Didn't 


Cover Revolutions 
By RALPH MOONEY 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES DEFEO 


MICHAEL MALONE, manufacturer’s representative, is writing a letter to Mr. Mac- 
Donald, whose company he represents in the Central American republic of Estrella. 
MacDonald had sent Percy Atwell, sales instructor, to find out why Malone was not 
getting orders. Malone has explained that, with Atwell, he called at the store of 
Arturo Gonzales, his best customer and found that Fernando Barros, a revolutionary 
leader, had confiscated the place and was holding Gonzales and his family prisoners 
in their home. Malone sent Atwell to a nearby town on a bet that he could not get an 
order there and, with his servant, Ygnacio, an Indian, attempted to rescue Gonzales. 
Malone was captured and locked up with the other prisoners. Ygnacio escaped. 


PART II 


FTER half an hour, the chil- 
dren were asleep but Ar- 
turo and Luisa were still 
talking gaily, saying they 
were glad I had come to 

help them and seemingly forgetting all 
about the fix we were in. The door 
opened. A fellow with a lantern entered, 


Barros followed him and another stood 
in the doorway holding his. rifle. 

Barros looked us over. 

“This settles it, Gomez,” he said to 
the man with the lantern. “The Ameri- 
can has tried to aid them. They must 
all be shot at once.” 

“Si, compadre,” Gomez said. “Here?” 


“No, not here. The neighborhood is 
not friendly to us. I have sent for an 
automobile. We will take them to the 
old fortress.” Barros glared at me. 
“Now, you will pay the penalty for in- 
terfering. Come out here. Gomez, see 
that he is bound and gagged.” 

Beyond the door, in the dark, I could 
make out half a dozen figures. It looked 
hopeless. 

I took a step forward. Then came the 
most awful sound you can imagine. It 
was a thud and a crunch and it told me 
a man’s head had been smashed in by 
something heavy. It was followed by a 
kind of whistling noise and a choked 
scream. 

“Fight, Don Miguel! We are here.” 

That was Ygnacio and I knew he had 
raised some kind of reinforcements. 
You understand now why I like to have 
that boy around, don’t you? 

“Come on,” I said to Arturo. 

Bad arm and all, I made a flying 
tackle on Gomez, smothering the lantern. 
At the same time, Arturo who was third 
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string left end at Yale in his 
day, hit Barros and charged 
him back through the door- 
way, knocking his pistol out 
of his hand as he tried to 
draw it. I knew I couldn't 
hold Gomez with one hand 
so I rolled away from him 
and got up and kicked. I reg- 
istered, too. He yelled and 
managed to run out the door. 


Free again 


THE shindy out there went 
on for about half a minute. 
Then there were two or three 
pistol shots and the sound 
of running. Then quiet, ex- 
cept for heavy breathing. 

“Come, Don Miguel,” 
called Ygnacio. “We must 
make haste.” 

“Come, Luisa, Miguelito, 
ninitos,” said Arturo. “Pron- 
to.” 

We were free. The Pocos 
were all cleared out except 
those we stumbled over as we 
went into the patio. 

“But where?” said Arturo, 
as we headed for the wall at 
the rear of his property. 

“I think Luiz’s shop is the best place 
I know of,” I suggested. 

“Good!” 

We got over the rear wall and went 
out through a neighbor’s zaguan and 
had empty streets clear to Luiz’s. On 
the way, Ygnacio said that he heard me 
fall and ran to the home of one of Ar- 
turo’s servants. The servant was a fel- 
low Arturo liked and he was glad to 
take a whirl at the sovietistos who had 
not been kind to him when they kicked 
him out. 

Ygnacio managed to recruit another 
hand, a Zapotec friend, and the three 
came to help us. The Zapotecs, by the 
way, are a blamed high type of man. 
They were rulers up in Mexico cen- 
turies ago, before the Toltecs whipped 
them and before the Aztecs whipped the 
Toltecs and Cortez whipped the 
Aztecs. 

Arturo’s servant had a key to the 
little door in the zaguan. He also had a 
machete or corn knife or something 
useful of that kind. Ygnacio got hold 
of a two foot length of iron pipe and 
his brother Zapotec a wooden club. I 
don’t know whether it was the pipe or 
the club I heard make a thud as the 
battle opened but it was the machete 
that made the whistling sound. They 
slipped up on the sovietistos and said 
nothing until they had each picked a 
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Barros jumped down the steps, pistol lev- 
eled; Gomez stood right behind him 


man and laid him out. Toward day- 
break, we got to Luiz’s shop. I scratched 
on the shutters of his window, giving 
a signal that I had arranged with him 
and he let us in and put us in a room 
at the rear, a funny little place that you 
went down two steps to get into. Luiz 
hung a blanket over the window and got 
a light and we all sat and looked at each 
other. 


Injuries all around 


YGNACIO and his two friends were 
the life of the party. They wanted to 
talk about what a good fight it was. 
The rest of us were not so happy. Luisa 
and the children were completely out. 
I was about three per cent better than 
they were and Arturo was, say, seven 
per cent better than I. He had a bad 
cut on his arm and another on his fore- 
head but was full of fight. 

Luiz is a thoughtful old fellow 
have I mentioned that he is 60 and 
gray as a badger? Anyhow, he is. He 
began to rustle food in a tiny kitchen 
that was walled off out of one corner 
of the room. Ygnacio took his two 
friends in there to get a bite. Arturo 
and I bandaged each other, with Luisa’s 
help, while the kids went to sleep on 
the floor. 

After daylight, Luiz went out scout- 


ing and found that Barros ang 
Gomez had been hurt in the fight 
but were out now, raising bolshe. 
vistos and sending them to hunt for 
us. Luiz said the working people 
of Obispo were not especially in. 
clined to favor the mountaineer 
soviet but they were afraid of it 
Anyone who saw us was likely to 
report to Barros just to win favor. 

I had a fair sum of money on 
me. None of the others had a cent. 
I was dressed in a suit of old 
clothes, torn and dirty. Arturo had 
on shirt and trousers and the shirt 
was stained with blood. Luisa 
wore an afternoon dress, with 
sleeves, old pumps and stockings 
but no hat. The children had on 
fairly good clothes but were ter- 
ribly dirty. 


Disguise as tourists 


ARTURO and I favored a bold 
stroke to get out of town. Luiz’s 
kitchen opened on the patio of the 
big building in which his shop was 
located. The upstairs of the place 
was a tenement that sheltered sey- 
eral dozen families. One fellow had 

a big car that he drove for hire. 

He kept it in a shed on the patio, 
We planned to hire this car, promis- 
ing the driver plenty if he delivered us 
in Estrella City. We would send out and 
buy a loud, American sports suit for 
Luisa, a red jacket, white skirt and red 
hat lay-out. Ygnacio, who was least 
likely to be recognized by the Pocos, 
was to go to the hotel and get fresh 
suits from my trunk and Atwell’s for 
Arturo and me. Also, Luiz was to pick 
up brand new straw hats and shell- 
rimmed glasses for us. We were to get 
in the car in the patio. The children 
were to lie on the floor, covered with 
Indian rugs, while Arturo, Luisa and I 
sat up on the seats. 

The driver would start the minute 
we were in place and, right in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, we would drive 
out the boulevard, pretending to be a 
party of American tourists, down to 
look at the mines or something like 


that. I was to keep my injured wrist” 
out of sight, Arturo and I were t0” 


smoke big cigars and we were all three 
to keep shouting things in English and 
pointing every which way. We were 
going to invite attention instead of 
shrinking from it. Maybe it was a fool- 
ish idea but we reasoned it was more 
likely to work than an attempt to sneak 
away. 

Arturo’s servant and the friendly 


Zapotec had done all they could for us. 
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We rewarded them and let them leave 
through Luiz’s store, one at a time. 
There was no chance of their being sus- 
pected of helping us. Luiz began get- 
ting our things together and got the 
fellow with the car ready at his back 
door. We started Ygnacio out to the 
hotel after Luiz had dressed him in an 
old shiny black suit, with a collar but 
no necktie, so that he looked like some 
kind of clerk. 


Atwell spoils the plan 


WE spent a feverish half hour waiting 
for him. He was the only man, you see, 
who could get into the rooms Percy and 
I had taken at the hotel. He had to go 
but if he was recognized on the street, 
our plan would be shot to pieces before 
it even had a chance to work. Well, he 
wasn't recognized. He came in, with the 
clothing and cigars in one of my suit- 
cases. Arturo and I already had our 
new straw hats and glasses on and were 
waiting in our underwear. We each 
grabbed suits and shirts and began to 
put them on. Ygnacio went into the 
kitchen where Luisa, dressed in her new 
outfit, was waiting with the children. 

And then— 

“Ah, Malone! I was wondering where 
you were when I saw Ygnacio go out 


As we stopped, he smiled graciously and lifted his hat to Luisa. 
“I am indeed glad to see that you are at liberty. The Governor extends his compliments” 


of the lobby with your grip. So I fol- 
lowed him. Why, Malone! What on 
earth has happened to you? You’ve 
been hurt and—by thunder! What is 
this fellow doing with my suit?” 

MacDonald, haven’t you—just once 
or twice, maybe—deep down in your 
heart, wanted to murder Atwell? I'll 
bet you have. Anyhow, I did then. But 
there was no need to think about it. 
Right at that moment, your prize sales 
instructor was standing with one foot 
in his grave. No, one foot is putting it 
mildly. He was practically lying in it. 

“Ah ha!” 

Barros jumped down the steps into 
the room, pistol leveled. Gomez, right 
behind him, stood in the doorway. And 
there I was, with one leg in a pair of 
trousers. There was Arturo with a coat 
and vest half way on. There-was At- 
well, with his mouth wide open. 

“Ah ha!” gloated Barros. “I know 
the two Americans come to Obispo to- 
gether. One is not to be found so I 
watch the other. I follow him here and 
I have capture everyone.” 

I said a sort of prayer. Not one that 
you'll find in any prayer book, though. 

“Oh, Lord, now we're all going to be 
shot.” 

If I am gifted as an actor, I’m also 
gifted with imagination. I visualized a 
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quick trip out to the old fortress. I saw 
us in a row against a wall. I heard the 
rifles. And then I imagined you won- 
dering what had become of Atwell and 
me. If you ever started an investigation, 
I knew it would do no good. The gov- 
ernor and Barros would have every- 
thing buried a mile deep in alibis and 
red tape before you even could begin 
writing to the authorities about us. 

I stood frozen. So did Arturo. So did 
Atwell. For just an instant. Then, spat! 
My ear drums cracked as an automatic 
pistol went off in that little room. Spat! 
Again. At first, I thought I was being 
shot. Next, I thought it must be Arturo 
but while I was looking at him, I saw 
out of the corner of my eye that Barros 
was dropping face forward and Gomez 
was rolling down the steps. Ygnacio 
bobbed out of the kitchen, smiling. 


But it has to work 


“AH!” he said, “I got a pistol during 
the fight last night, Master. I was hop- 
ing to see these men again.” 

“The plan!” said Arturo, of a sud- 
den. “The original plan. It’s got to work 
now.” 

“Right,” I said, “let’s go.” 

I dragged on the rest of my clothes, 
putting my pistol ready on the table, in 





“Senor Gonzales,” he said, 
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case anyone tried to come in from the 
shop. Arturo ran out to put Luisa and 
the youngsters in the car. 

“My God!” I heard. “Oh, my God, 
Malone! What does this mean? Your 
valet killed those men.” 

“Atwell,” I answered, “you’re so near 
dead yourself that you can’t afford to 
worry about it. Come on—run!” 

For once in his life, he didn’t argue. 
We got in the car and the driver—his 
cheeks were pretty gray because he had 
heard shooting—took us out of that 
courtyard on the fly. We saw a crowd 
gathering at the door of Luiz’s shop. 
It was a big break in our favor that 
Barros and Gomez had come after us 
with only a single Poco bodyguard, a 
fellow who had decided not to avenge 
them but run and spread the alarm, so 
there wasn’t a sovietisto on hand as we 
went down the street. 

When we were on the boulevard, I 
told Atwell what had been going on 
and we settled to playing we were 
American tourists. Atwell was pale, at 
first, but he got into the front seat of 
the car and he turned to us and yelled 
and pointed every five seconds. He 
pointed at shops, dwellings, stray dogs 
and vacant property. 

“T’ll bet that lot is worth a hundred 
doilars a front foot,” he kept saying. 
“Ten years ago, it wasn’t worth a 
dime.” 

It must have been a good show. Peo- 
ple stared and scowled and some of 
them must have been out there looking 
for us but nobody bothered us. We ran 
out of the city and began to hit it up 
over the highway to Estrella and I in- 
troduced Atwell to the Gonzales family. 
As he got the hang of things he began 
to feel better. Until, of a sudden, he 
happened to look back. 


General Valdez arrives 


“MY GOD!” he groaned. “There’s a 
car following us. Speed up! Oh, tell him 
to put on speed. Let me drive.” 

I looked back and saw an open car 
coming like the wind. I was just going 
to order our driver to cut loose when I 
noticed the car behind had only two 
men in it. That didn’t look serious so I 
reconsidered. 

“We're supposed to be sightseers,” I 
said. “Let’s take a chance and pretend 
we haven’t a worry in the world.” 

The car came up, roared past us and 
stopped ahead. One man got down from 
it. He was in full uniform of the Es- 
trellan Army. Arturo said: 

“The general— old Valdez.” 

I knew that Valdez was the fellow in 
command of the garrison. As we 
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stopped, he smiled graciously and lifted 
his cap to Luisa. He stood beside our 
car, stroking his gray mustache. 

“Sefior Gonzales,” he said, “I am in- 
deed glad to see you are at liberty. I 
am here on behalf of his Excellency, the 
Governor, to say that he presents his 
compliments and desires to inform you 
that, had he known of your unjust and 
atrocious imprisonment by the agitator 
Barros, he would have taken immediate 
steps to secure your release.” 

This was blah, of course, but Arturo 
knows the game. 

“I am sure of that,” he said. “It was 
impossible for me to notify him.” 

Valdez bowed. 


What the capital shouldn’t know 


“HIS Excellency has requested me to 
inform you that your liberty is guaran- 
teed henceforth and you are to receive 
liberal damages. Also, he presents his 
compliments and begs to suggest that it 
might be much better if you did not 
leave the city at’ present. He would, to 
be frank, prefer that no word of condi- 
tions that have existed in Obispo should 
get abroad. He would prefer that noth- 
ing be said of it at the capital.” 

“Ah yes,” smiled Arturo, “I would be 
pleased to gratify his Excellency but I 
fear for my friends here. It seems there 
has been some trouble, an accidental 
discharge of weapons that led to blood- 
shed—” 

The general gave a little sniff of gen- 
teel amusement. 

“If you refer to the killing of one 
Barros and one Gomez, we wish to say 
that it is our understanding this was 
done in defense of life and property. 
Barros had no legal sanction for his 
undertakings and there will be no fur- 
ther discussion of that affair. Indeed, I 
am certain his Excellency would wish 
me to remark privately that the death 
of this Barros is more, shall I say a 
convenience, to him than an embar- 
rassment. The soviet has been disbanded 
by executive decree.”’ 

The long and the short of it was, 
MacDonald, we turned back to Obispo. 
Arturo went home, recalled his servants, 
and had us all out to dinner, including 
the general. 

Yesterday afternoon, I put Atwell on 
a train for the seacoast and, as we 
waited at the station, he said: 

“Malone, you seem to be a very reck- 
less, dangerous man. You came out of 
this scrape safely but at risks I hardly 
like to remember.” 

“Oh well,” I said, “forget it. By the 
way, what did you do at Bondad?” 

He looked haughty but he reached 


in his pocket and gave me a dollar to 
settle our bet. 

“I was arrested,” he said, “and 9 
nearly as I can make out, examined fo, 
signs of insanity.” 

“What on earth did you do?” 

“I called at Carreras’ office. Hi 
secretary refused to take my card in g 
let me open my catalogs. He told mp 
to meet Carreras at a certain café a 
four o'clock if I wished to talk busines 
I found that two rival salesmen were ip 
town and I don’t believe in doing bug. 
ness in cafés anyhow, so I attempted g 
little later to enter the office by way of 
a washroom and walk up to Carreras 
desk unannounced. It is a scheme that 
has never failed me at home but Car. 
reras is a poor business man. He has no 
respect for initiative. He simply called 
in people and had them send for the 
police.” 

I couldn’t help laughing. 

“Percy,” I said, “I hope you see that 
you gummed up an easy sale becaug 
you didn’t know the first thing about 
doing business in these countries. In the 
United States, you try to make a man 
like your goods; down here you try to 
make him like you. You must never 
force a sale. It simply isn’t done.” 

“Malone, I won't let you get away 
with such nonsense as that. You delib- 
erately sent me to a man who is eccen- 
tric in his way of doing business. Your 
ideas of selling are worthless. So far as 
I can see, they only lead to murder and 
shooting.” 


Mixing revolutions and sales 


“THAT'S where you’re wrong,” I said. 
“Here is an order Arturo and I wrote 
up this morning. Everything is cleared 
up now, you see, and he’s eager to open 
his store again. Ship this stuff COD. 
New York or New Orleans and tél 
MacDonald to stand by to fill a tele 
graph order next week.” 

Then Percy’s train pulled out. 

Yes, I know exactly what his repotl 
on me will be. I know. But, I ask you, 
could I have done anything different? 

Yours, 
MICHAEL MALONE 

P. S. Just as I was sealing this letter, 
your wire came; hence I am able to pul 
on a postscript. So Atwell wireless 
you from his boat and it’s congratula- 
tions! And he says he thinks I am @ 
ideal man for this job and suggests ¥ 
put Ygnacio on the pay roll as my set 
tary? 

MacDonald, I want to apologize © 
you and to him. That fellow is a 
sport after all, isn’t he? Why in the 
world does he try so hard to hide it? 
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Conducting a fire hazard test on a heater in the Gas Association’s laboratory 


The Oldest Utility Regains Its Youth 


By CHARLES E. LUCKE, JR. 


FTER MORE than a cen- 
tury of varying for- 
tunes, the gas industry 
of the United States 
has turned a corner. 

Many signs point toward a super- 
gas evolution. 

Just as the railroad and the elec- 
trical industries have gradually 
gone through successive mergers and 
consolidations, tie-ins and interconnec- 
tions until well defined centralized sys- 
tems were evolved, so the gas utilities 
are beginning to show signs of con- 
forming to the successfully established 
economic laws of the larger American 
businesses. 

For an industry which antedated 
electricity by nearly a century, the gas 
business has been notable for its slow 
progress and unwillingness to adopt 
More progressive practices. From its 
birth in Baltimore in 1816, the gas in- 
dustry saw a steady but slow growth 
until electricity came into its own. The 


BORN in Baltimore in 1816 the gas industry 


prospered briefly before it dozed into a 
state of somnolence. Then the American 


Gas Association was formed. It proved 


that an industry is only as old as 


loss of the lighting revenue might well 
have been fatal had it not: been for 
sudden and drastic changes in policy 
by the gas men. 


Regained its lost ground 


HEADED by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, the gas industry adopted more 
progressive sales technique, modern ad- 
vertising and new business methods. 
Relentless house cleaning resulted in 
the gas companies regaining all lost 
ground. 

After it had captured the cooking load 
of most of urban United States the in- 


dustry once more stood 
still. Half-hearted attempts 
were made to build up a 
water-heating load but 
progress was painfully 
slow and while the finan- 
cial status of the industry 
did not suffer it certainly 
improved little over what 
could logically be expected from the 
normal increase in population. 

But the unmistakable and encourag- 
ing indications of 1930 point to a future 
gas industry far different from that of 
the past. Daily one reads of this or that 
gas company merger, of startling inter- 
connections, of vast inroads into the 
mechanical-refrigeration field, of en- 
couraging progress in gas house and 
water heating and of ever accelerating 
increases in industrial gas consumption. 

Interconnection cured many of the 
ills of the smaller electrical utilities by 
eliminating wasteful and obsolete gen- 
erating stations, cutting down overhead, 
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and obtaining diversity of load and 
more reliable service with less in- 
vestment. Now exactly the same 
factors are becoming significant for 
the manufactured and natural-gas 
industry. 


Capacities increasing 


NEARLY 200,000 miles of trunk 
and branch-line pipes, ranging from 
24 to 14 inches in diameter, are now 
in service. With the increasing pres- 
sures being used, the gas carrying 
capacities of these mains is con- 
stantly going higher. 

Gas is now being transmitted 
from the natural-gas fields of Lou- 
isiana some 469 miles to Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Atlanta, Ga.; from the 
Monroe-Richland fields of Louisiana to 
St. Louis in a project involving 15 river 
crossings; from Baxter Basin, Wyo., 117 
miles to Salt Lake City; from the Baker 
Glendive area in Montana to the Black 
Hills of South Dakota; from the gas 
wells near the San Joaquin Valley oil 
fields, to San Francisco 250 miles away. 

Still vaster projects are in hand. One 
of them involves the building of a line 
from the Texas Panhandle to Chicago, 
while another big pipe-line will feed 
Winnipeg, Canada, from wells in the 
Calgary territory, which is nearly 700 
miles away. 

The Eastern Seaboard is coming in 
for its share of attention for the first 
time with the Columbia Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation having extended its 
natural gas lines from northwestern 
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As modern gas plants of great capacity are built 
old ones are junked or held in reserve 


Pennsylvania across New York through 
Olean and Binghamton and thence to 
the outskirts of Jersey City. 

This same utility has also main lines 
from the West Virginia fields near 
Morganville to industrial southern 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia and 
thence across the Delaware River to 
Paulsboro, N. J., just south of Camden. 
These mains and probably others will 
supplement, reports indicate, the manu- 
factured product now being distributed 
by the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany and Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company. 

Present indications are that special 
lines will be laid so that straight natural 
gas will be sold to large industrial users, 
thus in part duplicating the present dis- 
tribution system. 

Many large industrial consumers not 





Batteries of compressors make it possible to transport gas through 
pipe-lines to markets more than 400 miles distant 
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now able to use gas wil} 
be able to purchase this 
natural fuel. This projegt 
is said to involve some 4) 
million dollars. 

Much of this gas wil} 
doubtless be used to ep. 
rich the blue water gas 
displacing the oil now 
used to give this product 
the heat content required 
by the respective state 
regulatory commissions 

Perhaps a few figures 
will give the true picture 
of this development more 
quickly than it can be 
given in words: 


A few recently constructed or 
projectec. _:be-lines: 

Louisiana to Birmingham and 
Atlanta 
Louisiana to St. Louis 
Texas to Wichita and Kansas City 
Texas Panhandle to Denver 
Wyoming to Salt Lake City and 
Ogden 
San Joaquin Valley to San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland 
Bruni Field to San Antonio, Texas 
New Mexico to El Paso, Texas 
Louisiana to Memphis, Tenn. 
Montana to Rapid City, S. D. 
West Virginia to Louisville, Ky. 
Texas to Monterrey, Mexico 
Sunburst Field, Montana to Great 
Falls 
Barber County to Hutchinson, 
Kan. 
Saginaw to Springfield, Mo. 

60 Kettleman Hitis to Fresno, 

Calif. 
53 Atchison, Kansas to Falls 
City, Neb. 
45 Portland to Salem, Oregon 


More efficient 


BEHIND these systems are 
vast expenditures; some are be- 
ing supported by pipe-line or 
transmission companies, others 
by urban distribution interests, 
and still others by some of the 
larger oil combines which find 
that their natural-gas output, 
much of which had hitherto 
been wasted, is now much 
sought. 

As these lines are built, the 
small utilities along the route 
will have a source of cheap 
supply which will result ™ 
shutting down many wuneco 
nomical local gas plants. Whole 
communities where gas wa 

(Continued on page 212) 
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A SIX 


The New Six Cylinder 
CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


~ 
Me Ry 


Year after year, Chevrolet 
trucks have been constantly 
winning greater favor because 
of their remarkable economy 
of ownership and operation. 
But never has Chevrolet’s 
famous economy been so out- 
standing as it is today. 


For, with all their greater 
power, strengthand stamina— 
the new Chevrolet six- 
cylinder trucks are lower in 
first cost—and even more eco- 
nomical to operate and main- 
tain! 


Both the Light Delivery and 
the 1% Ton Truck Chassis 
are now available at greatly 
reduced prices. 


The great 50-horsepower six- 
cylinder valve-in-head motor 
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Outstanding Economy 
Reduced Prices ... Low Operating Cost 


delivers amazing economy of 
both gasoline and oil. The 
sturdierrear axle—the refined 
48-pound crankshaft—and 
many other factors of strength, 
reliability and long life— 
result in greater day-after-day 
dependability. And Chevro- 
let standardized service—with 
its low flat-rate charges for 
every service operation— 
means an added saving in the 
cost of maintenance. 


Before you invest in your 
next motor truck—see your 
Chevrolet dealer and arrange 
for a trial load demonstration. 


You’ll find that from every 
standpoint the new Chev- 
rolet six-cylinder trucks set a 
new standard for the low- 
price commercial car field. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 
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They Wouldn't Let Business Fail 


By FORREST CRISSEY 


Author of “The Story of Foods” 


& 
THE building industry faced 
stagnation but its leaders did 
not sit down and cry about it. 
Instead they sought anewmark- 
et to replace the one that had 
tailed. What this search re- 
vealed and how they took ad- 
vantage of it is aninspiring story 


N A PROLONGED period of home- 
building stagnation, many towns 
in the United States are so exten- 
sively modernizing their old domes- 
tic habitations as to suggest that the 

building boom which followed the 
World War has somehow failed to col- 
lapse on schedule. 

Behind this apparently contradictory 
situation is one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of industrial 
team-work—a happy combination of 
smart business, good civics and sound 
economics applied directly to the im- 
provement of American homes and 
communities. 

The signing of the Armistice witnessed 
the greatest housing shortage ever 
known in the United States. Conse- 
quently, an unprecedented building 
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boom swept the 
country. But as 
the building in- 
dustry was well 
equipped and 
highly organized 
its pick-up was unexpectedly swift. By 
1926 it was evident to the leaders in this 
field that the great task of providing 
shelter for the nation had not only been 
done but overdone and that the build- 
ing trades were about to awaken from 
a period of riotous feasting to days of 
leanness and hunger. 

Some of the most farsighted of them, 
however, held stubbornly to the 
conviction that there is generally some 
way out of any bad situation if it is 
attacked with sufficient intelligence, 
resourcefulness and determination. 
They wanted the facts regarding the 
dwellings which sheltered the ‘“com- 
mon people” of this country. A survey 
was made. 

Habits and the previous trend of the 
building industries had led virtually all 
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This transformation is one of many wrought when the 
builders made it possible to buy a remodelling job as 
a unit instead of as a series of repairs 


men engaged in them into thinking of 
home building as the erection of new 
dwellings. 

The big surprise of the survey was 
this. Twenty million dwellings in the 
United States had an average age of 13 
years. Hundreds of thousands of them 
had been built 25, 30 or 50 years | 
before and at least 12 million of them 
were in obvious and urgent need of | 
modernizing. 


Campaign for modernizing 


HERE was a waiting market equal toa 
20 year building program in the con 
struction of new dwellings. Instantly the 
building industries got together and 
planned a campaign to gather in this 
vast neglected harvest. 

Once awakened to the prospect of te 
captured prosperity, building leaders 
formed a non-profit corporation called 
the Home Modernizing Bureau of the 
National Building Industries, Inc. 

Their confidence was based on the de 
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duction that if they, as sellers, had so 
long been blind to the advantages of the 
house rehabilitation market, it was rea- 
sonable to assume that the owners were 
similarly afflicted. 

In a word, give these owners of an- 
tiquated homes leadership, vision and 
coéperation and they will become an 
enthusiastic army of builders. 

Those who planned and financed this 
nation-wide movement saw that they 
faced a task of overcoming a vast body 
of mental inertia and confusion respect- 
ing the possibilities and difficulties of 
home modernizing, of showing the 
owner of an antiquated house how it 
could be transformed into an attractive, 
convenient and comfortable modern 
home, how much this transformation 
would cost and how much it would add 
to the value of the property. 

This task called for expert leadership 
which would assume from the start, the 
artistic, constructive and financial re- 
sponsibility of each individual adven- 
ture in home modernizing. First it was 
necessary to know why the owners of 
antiquated houses had failed to mod- 
ernize them. Most of them gave one or 
more of the following answers: 

“They don’t finance remodelling jobs 
as they do the building of new houses, 
so I’m told.” 
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“I can’t afford to hire an architect 
who can see just what should be done 
and who can show me, on paper, before 
the job is started, how it would look 
when finished.” 

“If it were just a matter of hiring a 
carpenter, I’d go ahead—but I’m too 
busy to chase around and hire all the 
different kinds of workmen required. 
Besides, I don’t know any contractor 
competent to do that sort of work, who 
wants to do it.” 


Modernizing is now one job 


“I CAN’T see how anything is going to 
look until it’s finished. If somebody 
would show me exactly what could be 
done with this house, inside my means, 
and prove that it would pay, I’d be a 
good prospect.” 

This survey was encouraging. It re- 
vealed a latent inclination among own- 
ers to bring antiquated homes down to 
date. 

Another angle developed was that a 
major hindrance to the modernizing of 
homes had been the owner’s inability to 
buy at one place and one time a finished 
home modernizing job—as complete as 
if it were an automobile. In other words, 
hundreds of thousands of owners were 
prevented from making antiquated 
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houses modern because of confusion 
and distrust of their ability to assemble 
the materials and workmanship fe. 
quired. Today, in any town or city 
having a local home modernizing 
bureau, the complete job can be bought 
at one sitting. If the owner wishes 
to distribute the payments over a 
period of time, the bureau makes that 
arrangement. 

The first step is to send a competent 
man to determine what treatment 
will give the house an artistic and 
modern appearance at the least ex. 
pense and provide the changes necessary 
to make its arrangement meet the con- 
venience and comfort requirements of 
the family. 

The bureaus in the larger centers em- 
ploy architects as contact men, but in 
towns too small to justify this expense, 
a man of practical building experience 
is used. He fills out a blank with a de. 
tailed description of the unmodernized 
dwelling. This repert, together with floor 
plans, a photograph of the house, anda 
list of owner’s requirements, is sent to 
the Architectural Department of the 
National Home Modernizing Bureau 
where an architect works out the prob- 
lem. The architect’s sketch and floor 
plan show the owner how the dwelling 
will look after the changes. 

It is the policy of all bu- 
reaus to let their architects 
attack each individual mod- 
ernizing problem on _ the 
basis of providing working 
plans which will provide the 
soundest investment for 
each individual piece of 
property, considering its lo- 
cation, its “real estate fu- 
ture” and the special needs 
of the family. 


Job must be planned 


EXPERIENCE in many 
thousands of instances indi- 
cates that the common ten- 
dency of owners whoaattempt 
to plan their own moderniz- 
ingimprovementsistoskimp 
the job, to make the changes 
less drastic than the good of 
the entire investment fe- 
quires. 





This restoration produced 
an attractive guest room 
where there had been dis- 
order approximating chaos 


The experience of the 
home modernizing bureau in 
Topeka, Kan., has been typ- 
ical of local bureaus through- 
out the country. The average 
modernizing job there in 
April, 1928, amounted to 
$332 while the average 
the same month in 1929, 
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with bureau methods in operation, was 
$1,704. Pulling a group of large related 
industries out of the dumps by sheer 
force of open-minded analysis and close, 
vigorous teamwork is too striking an 
achievement to be uninteresting to men 
in any industry. 

In September of last year, about a 
year after the home modernizing move- 
ment went into action, its director made 
a crisp report of progress which included 
these statements: 

“Every dollar subscribed to the Home 



















They moved the shack on the corner, sum- 
moned an architect and, behold, a charming 
little house and a neighborhood shop resulted 


Modernizing Bureau in 1928-1929 is 
originating $1,000 worth of new business 
—a cost of one-tenth of one per cent. 

“Fifty dollars in new business for the 
industry has come from each dollar 
spent to date by local Home Moderniz- 
ing Bureaus.” 


Dealer in modernizing ideas 


THE National Bureau, supported by 
manufacturers of all kinds of building 
supplies is the inspirational and direct- 
ing head of the movement. Its work is 
to organize the building interests in lo- 
cal communities, to provide them with 
organization plans, working plans, ad- 
vertising copy and to act as a clearing 
house for information developed by the 
experiences of similar organizations in 
all parts of the country. The “locals” 
finance their own operations and adver- 
tising, employ architects, contact men, 
estimators and other technical workers. 
Each bureau is self-supporting and is 
virtually a corporation selling complete 
ideas in the modernization of homes. 
One of the first big drives against an- 
tiquated houses was started in Kansas 
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City, November 8, 1928. Full page 
advertisements in two newspapers 
brought 1,179 inquiries within 30 days. 
The machinery which had been set up 
was overloaded and the personnel of 
the bureau had to be increased. 

The big surprise of this response was 
that many inquiries came from remote 
places—from Canada, the Atlantic Sea- 
board towns, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and from the Gulf States. Here 
was proof that this home modernizing 
movement had found the true firing 





range on human nature at the first shot. 

The early experience of the Topeka 
bureau brought other surprises. One was 
the fact that the modernizing jobs, as 
they developed in actual work, averaged 
nearly $2,000 each—a far higher figure 
than had been expected. Milwaukee, 
Wis., offers an outstanding example of 
how the home modernizing movement 
has applied the pulmotor to the gasping 
building industries. During May, 1928, 
alteration permits issued by the building 
commissioner totaled $424,004, while 
in May, 1929, they were $1,060,000—an 
increase of 149 per cent. 

Building and loan associations are 
sensitive barometers of home construc- 
tion business. A report recently received 
from the United States League of Build- 
ing & Loan Associations shows that for 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1929, 
member associations loaned more than 
300 million dollars for home moderniz- 


ing and that nearly one-fourth of the 
total loans made by all the member agp. 
ciations for that period, were for mod. 
ernizing. 

If all the other financial agencies have 
done as much in this field it is reasonabl 
to suppose that considerably more thay 
half a billion dollars worth of modem. 
izing has been done in the United State 
in the last 12 months. 


Releases frozen capital 


ON ITS economic side, the modernjzing 
of antiquated dwellings is achieving an 
important result in releasing a vast vol. 
ume of capital frozen in old houses 
which are rapidly going down hill and 
carrying land values with them. 

The alert automotive industry js 
highly conscious of the importance of 
its “trade in” problem. The real estate 
industry has the same problem but has 
made no definite and organized attempt 
to deal with it. The home modernizing 
movement, in many instances, is snatch- 
ing whole neighborhoods from the real 
estate junk heap and restoring them to 
their former status of sound investment 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF HOME MODERNIZING BUREAU 


values, thus preventing a needless eco- 
nomic loss 

It is pleasant to record that this move- 
ment is as good civics as it is smart busi- 
ness. Wherever it has obtained a firm 
foothold the revival of community spirit 
has been marked. In human nature, 4 
good appearance is intimately related to 
self-respect. 

Dress a dilapidated and run-down 
neighborhood in good modern arthi- 
tectural clothes and you do much to 
restore its value as a self-respecting and 
progressive community. 

Enthusiasm for community progres 
seems to require at least a moderale 
degree of self-respect, pride of appeal- 
ance and freedom from a sense of shame 
inspired by a shabby physical back- 
ground. Virtually every neighborhood 
in which home modernizing has become 
general has experienced a marked fe 
vival of “community spirit.” 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 
GENERAL FOODS 
CORPORATION 


1929 
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~ That the public 


already know 


General Foods Corporation offers 
this booklet 


To THE majority of the investing public, 
the facts about General Foods Corpora- 
tion's rise to its present position in the 
food industry are only partially known. 
And so now this company presents, in 
the form of an amplified annual state- 
ment, its history, products, policies, 
prospects, and earnings. 

The practical-minded investor will 
find the record of earnings especially 
interesting. It shows that, since 1922, 


both the sales and earnings of General 
Foods Corporation have been enlarged 
600%, and important economies in both 
manufacture and distribution have 
been effected. In the case of several 
products, prices have been reduced, and 
quality has been definitely improved. 

These and other equally important 
facts about this company are stated in 
the booklet offered here. This booklet 
willbe sent freeto any interested person. 


Write to General Foods Corporation 
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When writing to GENERAL Foops Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


Department J 
250 Park Avenue - New York City 


Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, 
Certo, Post's Bran Flakes, Minute Tapioca, Instant Postum, 
Hellmann's Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker's Chocolate 
and Cocoa, Franklin Baker's Coconut, Calumet Baking 
Powder, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, La France, Satina, Diamond 


Crystal Salt, Post's Whole Bran, Jell-O Ice Cream Powder. 


A 
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may know what 34,000 investors 
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e Plane Makes 


Poor Men Tourists 
By HARRIS M. HANSHUE 


President, Western Air Express 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY DON MILLAR 


N 1935, the salaried man on 
the Atlantic seaboard will be 
looking forward to his vaca- 
tion just as eagerly as he 
does today. But his vacation 

plans will be radically different 

At present, his time and vaca- 
tion funds limit him to a certain 
well-trodden circle. If he lives in 
New York City, he can go to 
the Adirondacks, the Maine 
woods, Canada or northern 
Michigan—not much farther in 
two or three weeks. His traveling can 
be done by rail, boat or his own car. 

Five years from now, he will be able 
to go to the Pacific Coast. The trip 
will take little more of his time than 
the ride to Montreal, and will cost him 
little more money. 

There is nothing fanciful in this 
picture. It is based on facts already 
realized in air passenger travel in com- 
mercial planes. These facts, extended in 
curves, will show such possibilities right 
around the corner. 

Anybody plotting automobile facts 
15 years ago, and extending the curves 
of price and number of cars to the pres- 
ent, had a picture that nobody would 
have believed rational. But today the 
picture has been translated into fact. 

The two outstanding facts in com- 
mercial air travel today are decreasing 
costs and increasing speeds. 
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Los Angeles is 12 hours from San 


Francisco by train; a day by auto; 


planes make the trip in three hours 


If an air tour had been made six 
months ago over the air passenger lines 
in daily operation in this country the 
cost would have averaged 11 cents per 
mile. If the same journey were made to- 
day the cost would average 7.8 cents 
per mile. During that short period air 
travel rates have come down to the cost 
level of de luxe train travel; in some in- 
stances the airplane rates are even low- 
er. 


Planes can save more time 


FIFTEEN years ago, the “poor man’s 
automobile’”’ was discussed as a theory. 
Some optimists believed it would be 
possible—sometime. Today, hardly any 
man is too poor to afford some kind 
of car—his chief problem is finding a 
place to use it. 

Airplane transportation is three or 


four times as fast as traveling by rail. 

Figure time saved, and it is cheaper 
for a man earning two dollars an hour 
to fly from New York to San Francisco. 
That is, the additional cost of the air 
trip is only $30 or less and the saving 
in time is 37 hours. A $5,000 man gets 
two dollars an hour. 

Five years from now, a vacation trip 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific should 
be within the means of the $3,000 man, 
and possibly the $2,000 man. The air 
speeds will have doubled or tripled, and 
the fares will have been further reduced. 

Big aircraft, as common carriers, will 
give the masses the same freedom and 
economy in long-distance travel that the 
automobile has given them on short 
trips. 

Two years ago, in plotting our curves, 
we air traffic men would have consid- 
ered “air-mindedness’—which is a po 
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lite term for freedom from fear of flying. 
Today, we can disregard that. Demand 
for air travel is growing faster than 
facilities can be provided. People are 
no longer afraid. On the best-patronized 
routes, they use planes as casually as 
trains. 

One of the railroads between New 
York and Philadelphia had the phrase, 
“Every hour, on the hour, your watch 
js your time table.” 


Hourly plane schedule 


THIS same phrase can now be used 
for air service between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, for the business man has 
a choice of nine planes each way in 
ten hours of each business day. 

During August, 1928, two commercial 
aviation lines connected San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, with capacity for 48 
passengers a day. They carried an aver- 
age of 21 passengers daily. During 
August, 1929, there were five lines, cap- 
acity 168 passengers, and they carried 
an average of 98 passengers daily. All 
planes on this route were on schedule 
to 98 per cent. 

Fares today are the same as railroad 
fare for fast trains with sleeper—$21.50. 
The plane fare at the start was $50, 
was then cut to $33 and now parallels 
the rail fare, $21.50. 

In 1928, air travel between these two 
cities was one-half of one per cent of 
the rail travel. In 1929, it rose to two 
and a half per cent. In another year, 
it will be between seven and ten per 
cent. Five years from now, planes may 
be carrying more passengers than the 
railroads now carry, because speed will 
have greatly increased the travel. 

Railroad distance between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles is about 500 miles 
and the fast trains take 12 hours. High- 
way distance is about 450 miles, and by 
hard driving people make it in a day. 

But the air distance is only 365 miles, 
and the present air time is three hours. 

Competition on such routes will bring 
the time down to two hours or less, and 
fares will come down as speeds go up. 
Passenger planes capable of 140 miles 
an hour regular cruising speed are now 
being built, with 2,000 hours’ operating 
life. They cost $100,000 and carry 32 
passengers. Western Air Express has 
ordered five of these huge air liners and 
they are now being placed in service. 
The company has first call on the next 
fifteen of these planes to be built. They 
will carry approximately three times the 
load capable of being transported by 
planes heretofore in use and it is esti- 
mated they can be operated at one-third 
increased cost. There is a margin here 


in speed, pay load and operation that 
should justify low travel rates. Still fast- 
er planes with cheaper investment per 
passenger per hour are in sight. So air 
travel has a margin for improvement 
which, for distance travel, will soon 
make all present forms of transporta- 
tion seem expensive in comparison. If 
one’s time is figured in, few people will 
be able to afford to travel any other way 
in two or three years. 

We all know that our business or- 
ganizations have outgrown rail travel. 
With mergers and branches and na- 
tional operation, the “key men” in every 
large business now spend many hours 
on trains, at the expense of their effi- 
ciency and home life. 

By air, they will practically taxi be- 
tween cities like Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, and a trip from Boston to 
Seattle will take no more time than the 
present ride from New York to Chicago 
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requires, and be far more comfortable. 
Will it be safe to travel at such 
speeds? 


More miles in safety 


YES, as present air travel is safe, be- 
cause it is based on sound design and 
careful operation, so the faster ships 
will be as safe as those of today. De- 
partment of Commerce figures show 
that one life is now lost in 191,500 miles 
of civil aviation, against one life for 
every 172,768 miles of rail travel. 

Air travel is growing at a rate that 
reflects public confidence. People are 
becoming air-minded much faster than 
they grew railroad-minded or automo- 
bile-minded. 

“Will I be comfortable?” 
common question. 

Until the spring of 1928, commercial 
passenger flying was all done in adapted 


is another 





Because of the magnificent distances in this country, passenger 
aviation is growing much faster than in Europe 
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military-type planes. They had cabins, 
but were not as comfortable as parlor 
cars. The American public will not 
travel regularly by any uncomfortable 
method. Demand for comfort has been 
met by the present cabin planes de- 
signed for passenger traffic. The traveler 
now sits in a parlor car of the air, has 
freedom to move about, can read or 
look out the window, is served with 
meals, and besides absence of dust and 
smoke, rides with so little vibration that 
it is possible to write. Planes are being 
built with sleeping accommodations that 
have all the conveniences found in Pull- 
man cars, plus freedom from curves, 
sudden braking, noise from passing 
trains, ground echo, stopping and start- 
ing, and switching in noisy railroad 
yards. 

“Will I be airsick? How about air 
pockets and fog?” 


Rough traveling avoidable 


WHEN a competent passenger pilot 
travels over a regular route, its charac- 
teristics become as familiar to him as 
your motor route between home and of- 
fice is to you. Rough traveling is avoided 
by skilful piloting. 

Rough spots in air riding are caused 
by differences of temperature. A plane, 
after traveling through cool air and sud- 
denly passing into a warm region, will 
rise, and in passing from warm to cool 
air, will drop. That is, it will unless the 
pilot increases or decreases speed as he 
sees what’s ahead. These differences 
show up as sunshine and cloud. 

About fog. It is because Nature made 
almost an ideal route between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles that air travel 
is increasing there so rapidly. Nature 
did much—and man has done the rest. 

There is fog on this route, but fog 
means nothing if you can get through 








People now use planes as 
casually as other trans- 
portation 
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Fog means nothing if you can get through it and aerial weather 
service now keeps pilots informed as to what is ahead on the route 


it. The route is really five separate air- 
ways, any of which can be used if there 
is fog along the others. Combinations 
can be made of these different routes, 
so that there is hardly a day when good 
flying conditions cannot be had. This 
route has the finest weather service yet 
developed for aviation, provided 
through the Daniel Guggenheim Fund, 
so that pilots know exactly what condi- 
tions prevail at all points. 

I think the spirit in which all surface 
transportation systems have welcomed 
the airplane, making combin- 
ations with it for rail, steam 
and motor-bus travel, are 
worth mentioning. This was 
not true of the railroad or the 
automobile, when they were 
new. It shows that speed is 
the big thing in transporta- 
tion, and that traffic mana- 
gers with fast facilities in 
these other systems are keen 
to add the airplane because 
speed is what they sell. 

One form of surface trans- 
portation has not yet been af- 
fected—the automobile for 
short-distance travel. This is 
because the passenger auto- 
mobile still has a speed and 
flexibility for short distances. 


It is because we have magnificent dis- 
tances in this country, compared with 
Europe, that we are progressing so much 
faster in commercial passenger aviation 
without government subsidies. 

At present, the greatest development 
of air travel is on the long journeys. It 
is on the “hop” of several hundred miles 
that we need faster transportation most. 

Before the advent of the automobile 
the daily ride on trolley or suburban 
train and a vacation trip of several 
hundred miles made up the year’s trav- 
el for most of us. A thousand-mile trip 
was for many of us the adventure of 
our lifetimes. 

Now, with our cars, we ride five or 
ten thousand miles yearly and think 
nothing of it. Our cities are spreading 
out, and the country trading centers are 
changing, as we adapt our affairs to the 
automobile. 

A dozen years ago, had anybody told 
you that you would ride several hun- 
dred miles a month on your ordinary 
errands, it would have sounded highly 
unreasonable. 


10,000 miles a month 


YET in less than a half-dozen years 
from now, the airplane will have made 
this country one community, and you 
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“PAPER PROFITS” 


TO 


REDUCE THE OVERHEAD 


Savings which the Multigraph makes possible on office forms, in selling 
costs, in producing process letters for various purposes, in folding, address- 
ing, and in signing dividend or payroll checks are a sort of “paper profits” 
you can put in the bank. What a Multigraph puts on paper puts cash on 
the books. Increasing Multigraph production decreases overhead. More 
than one Multigraph has been installed at the recommendation of execu- 
tives appointed to strengthen limping organizations by wise economies. 

There is a Multigraph unit or combination of units which exactly fits 
your business requirements. The speedy Printing Multigraph turns out 
circulars, forms, and imprinted jobs at the rate of thousands an hour. The 
Addressing Multigraph writes a letter with perfect fill-in and facsimile 
signature and addresses the envelope all at one revolution of the drum. 
Auxiliary equipment is provided for typesetting, for embossing plates or 
blankets, and for folding. 

Write for check-list guide, “33 Ways in Which Money is being Made or 
Saved by Multigraph Equipment”—or get in touch with a Multigraph repre- 
sentative through the Multigraph office listed in your telephone directory. 


AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1806 EAST 40TH STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Multigraph Sales Company, Limited, 137 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Ontario 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR MARKET? 


We have developed Multigraph equipment to 
meet the special requirements of today’s condi- 
tions which put a premium on selective selling. 























American Multigraph Sales Co., 
1806 East 40th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Name 





Please send me a copy of your new guide 
to Multigraph applications, “33 Ways.” 








or calling their local representative please mention Ngtion’s Business 
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point the way.. ? 


Addressed to the 300,000 executives 


who read “Nation's Business” 


VERY seventeen minutes a life 

is lost thru traffic accidents— 
not to mention lesser injuries or 
property damage resulting from 
the same cause. In view of these 
facts, no one can deny the state- 
ment that traffic safety (or the lack 
of it) has become a major problem 
—a problem which every man who 
regards himself as a leader may 
well assume a part in solving. 


Traffic safety is largely a matter of 
braking. And the efficiency of brak- 
ing depends directly on the brake 
lining that is used. Imagine the dif- 
ference if every car, every bus, every 
commercial vehicle were equipped 
with the dest brake lining. 


Many men are content to have their 
brakes relined without even inquir- 
ing as to what lining is to be 
used. Is that right, considering the 
importance of the matter? And if 
it isn’t right, how can the situation 


be improved unless the leaders of 
the community will, at least as far 
as their own cars and vehicles are 
concerned, see to it that the best 
lining is used? 

That is why this advertisement is 
addressed to you. 


We donotask youtospecify Ferodo 
Linings. All we ask is that you make 
up your mind as to what lining is 


best and then specify that lining. | 


Naturally, we believe our product 
to be superior; we try with all our 
might to make it so, and naturally 
we think we are succeeding. But as 
to whether we are right in this or 
not, we are quite content to rest on 


your judgment. You have reached 


your position in the community be- 
cause you do possess judgment. 
All we are asking is that you ex- 
ercise that judgment, and that you 
do not let a matter of such para- 
mount importance go by default. 


FERODO AND ASBESTOS INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Ferodo Bonded Asbestos Brake Lining in rolls, 
Ferodo Pat. Die-Pressed Brake Segments, and Ferodo M-R Lining. 


Factory and General Offices: New Brunswick, New Jersey N-5-30 


F/E|R|O|D\O} 


‘BRAKE LININGS 





When writing to 


Feropo AND AsBEsTOS INCORPORATED flcase ment Nation’s Business 


will ride a thousand miles to keep ap. 
pointments, where you now ride fifty 
and ten thousand miles a month will 
be covered on your every-day errands. 

Let me make this prospect real with 
a few figures: 

Today, our railroads carry 800 mil. 
| lion passengers yearly, some 35 billion 
miles. Most of that is commuting, how. 
ever—the average railroad trip is only 
about 40 miles. 

Between three and four million pas. 
sengers travel more than 200 miles. 

Probably half the distance travelers 
are “repeaters,” going on necessary er- 
rands, and if these are eliminated, there 
may be no more than one million pas- 
sengers yearly who board trains to 
travel to see new places and people. 

So less than one of us in every hun- 
dred is really a traveler in the true sense 
of the word. Nationally, we are where 
the automobile found us locally—stay- 
at-homes around the town pump. 

There are folks earning average sal- 
aries who do manage to make vacation 
tours from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast, but they have to plan several 
years ahead, and save money, and ask 
the boss to take a little out of next year’s 
vacation to make it possible. Such a trip 
marks you as exceptionally industrious 
and far-sighted. 





We all want to travel 


YET we all want to see the Atlantic or 
Pacific Coasts and other distant regions. 
We want to travel. 

It is the cost and the time that keep 
us home, and now the airplane is here 
| to cut down those hindrances. 

Within five years we can expect to 
travel at double and triple the time of 
present air journeys—that is, at 200 to 
300 miles an hour. And we can expect 
that as the speeds go up, the fare will 
come down in some such ratio as triple 
speed, one-third fares. 

We will be able to step into a night 
plane in New York and have breakfast 
coming into San Francisco. The fare will 
| be no more than that between New York 
and Chicago, and probably less. 

The public already senses this, as is 
| shown by the fact that commercial air 
| travel in the West is already increasing 
| at a rate faster than air mail, if the 
“bulges’’ due to lowering of air postage 
are eliminated. 

That is the picture. I leave it with 
you. By 1935 you will be using this new 

form of transportation as casually as 
| you now use your car. More than that. 

with a nation of 135 million taking to 

air travel, you may quite possibly be 
| part of the industry. 
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“To save time is to lengthen life—” 


“ACCELERATION, rather than structural change, is the key to an 
understanding of our recent economic developments.” 


Hoover’s Commitrrer on Recent Economic CHances 


ies PLOD of the ox-cart. The jog 
trot of the horse and buggy. 
The rush of the high-powered motor 
car. The zoom of the airplane. 
Acceleration. Faster speed all the 
time. 


Speed and more speed in pro- 
duction, transportation, communica- 
tion, and as a result, more wealth, 
more happiness, and yes, more 
leisure for us all. 


Scientific research has been the 
pacemaker of this faster, yet more 
leisurely, existence. At a steadily 


—From THE REPORT OF PRESIDENT 


increasing rate it is giving us hun- 
dreds of inventions and improve- 
ments which speed up work, save 
time and money, revolutionize life 
and labor in the modern age. 

Conceive how much time modern 
electric lighting has saved the 
American people—not to mention 
the billion dollars a year in lighting 
bills saved by the repeatedly im- 
proved efficiency of the Mazpa 
lamp. Think of the extraordinary 
democratization of entertainment 
and education made possible by the 
radio tube! 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C, 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


Both these benefits to the public 


owe much to the steady flow of 


discovery and invention from 
General Electric laboratories. So do 
the x-ray and cathode-ray tubes, the 
calorizing of steel, atomic-hydrogen 
welding, the generation of power 
for home and industry at steadily 
lower costs. 

The G-E monogram is a symbol 
of research. Every product bearing 
this monogram represents to-day 
and will represent to-morrow the 
highest standard of electrical 
correctness and dependability. 
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e Map of the Nation's Business 
By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s 





Business conditions 
as of April 1 


ARCH displayed 
its traditional- 
ly fickle rdle as 
to weather this 
spring. It saw, 
in addition, a series of cross 
currents in trade and industry 
difficult to describe. The 
weather was concededly cold 
enough to hold back retail 
trade development even had 
not employment conditions 
and the late date of Easter 
offered sufficient retarding elements. 

Conservative buying from wholesalers 
and jobbers was evident throughout the 
month. Also the species of “secondary 
reaction” visible in steel buying and 
production, a good part of which was 
charged to the automobile industry’s 
hesitation in buying, tended to create 
some doubts as to the future of trade 
and industry generally. 

On the other hand, the stock market 
saw considerable activity at advancing 
prices; money and credit conditions dis- 
played considerable ease, although col- 
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BUSINESS presented a mixed appearance 
during March and early April. Unfavor- 
able weather and the late date of Easter 
retarded retail trade, but the stock market 
evidenced greater activity, money rates 
were easier, and cotton and wheat prices 


showed definite improvement 


lections improved only slightly; and 
there became visible a turn upward in 
prices of cotton and wheat, the former 
based on talk of reduced planting; the 
latter, on dry weather Southwest and 
Northwest; and some gain in export and 
milling demand. 

Damaging frosts took toll of south- 
ern truck crops and both old and new 
crop potatoes showed remarkable 
strength. Indeed, so notable was the 
strength of many staple commodities as 
to lead to talk of the six-months’ decline 
in prices having pretty well exhausted 

















the bearish features in this 
direction. 

On balance, it may be said 
that trade and some of the 
industries made some prog- 
ress. Irregularity of compari- 
sons with a year ago, however, 
when Easter was nearly three 
weeks earlier, prevented an 
exact measure of the net re 
sults of the month’s opefa- 
tions. Despite this, there 
remained little doubt that the 
first quarter of 1930, like the last quarter 
of 1929, had fallen well behind the like 
periods of the preceding years in many 
respects. The length of time elapsing 
since the debacle of last autumn; the 
passing of the closed winter season; the 
advent of spring; and the stirrings of 
new life in construction and in farm 
operations gave a more hopeful tinge to 
expectations as to the future, and earlier 
deferred hopes seemed to quicken as the 
business world entered the second qual- 
ter of the year. 

In financial lines, as already stated, 
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Recent developments in building 
design merely mark the dawn of a 
new era. Engineers are providing 
equipment, and creative chemistry 
is supplying materials, unthought of 
but a few years ago.Architects have 
welcomed these new products, and 
have been quick to utilize them. 





Of radically new structural and dec- 
orative materials alone there are a 
score in use today. Probably none of 
these is more successful in meeting 
a wide variety of needs than those 
which bear the name “Bakelite”. A 
few of the items of equipment form- 
ed of hard, lustrous, stainless and 





BUILDING 


NEXT MONTH SPORTING GOODS INDUSTRY 


colorful BakeliteMolded,are lighting 
fixtures, switch plates, door knobs, 
sanitary fittings, floor plates, and 
wall tiles. 





Equally valuable is Bakelite Lamina- 
ted, a light weight, hard, strong, 
lustrous material made in plain 
colors, and in faithful reproductions 
of various hardwoods and rare 











marbles. It is used to obtain strik- 
ingly modern effects in paneling, 
store fronts, partitions, dresser tops, 
drain and splash boards and win- 
dow sills. Architects, decorators, 
builders and others interested cre 
invited to’ write for information. 





The Story of Bakelite. This outstanding romance of industry is of absorbing interest. It is 





told in an industrial motion picture film showing the various stages in the manufacture of 
Bakelite, and the fabrication of finished products. A two reel print on standard width non- 
inflammable stock will be loaned free of charge. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. Chicago Office: 635 W. 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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the stock market saw continued, with 
added emphasis, the improvement in 
operations visible in earlier months. In 
addition the bond market saw a vigor- 
ous upward movement in prices. This 
was a hopeful augury because of the 
large volume of flotations which are inev- 
itable when big public enterprises involv- 
ing construction are to be put through. 

Then, too, the volume of federal 
income tax payments garnered in the 
middle of the month rather exceeded 
official expectations, which were appar- 
ently keyed upon the idea that the break 
in the stock market and the one per cent 
reduction in the tax rate would great- 
ly reduce receipts. Imports of gold 
were heavy but the volume of money 
in circulation, some of this possibly re- 
flecting reduced pay rolls, fell off, as 
did also the volume of commercial loans 
at New York, this latter despite a drop 
in prime paper rates from 4.5 and 4.75 
early to 3.75 and four per cent late in 
the month. 


Greater activity in March 


THE statistical measures coming to 
hand at this writing, as al- 
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ceeded those of a year ago by 17.6 per 
cent and liabilities were 50 per cent 
larger. March and the first quarter's 
failures were the largest for those 
periods since 1922, while liabilities for 
the month were only exceeded in 1927. 
For the quarter, however, the latter 
were exceeded in 1927, 1924 and 1922. 
Bank, building and contractors’ suspen- 
sions swelled liabilities heavily in 
March. 

The April 1 Price Index, the sixth 
to show a decline since October 1, 
dropped only three-tenths of one per 
cent from March 1. It was 13 per cent 
below April 1, 1929 and 22.3 per cent 
below December 1, 1925, the high point 
since the deflation of 1920. However, 
it was still 5.3 per cent above the low 
point since the deflation, touched on 
June 1, 1921. 

The drop from the peak point of 
February 1, 1920 was 46.4 per cent, 
while the rise from August 1, 1914 was 
28.4 per cent. The April 1 Index Num- 
ber is, in fact, the lowest recorded 
since September 1, 1921. This low level, 
plus the small changes visible in move- 
ments in March in the various groups, 


has seemed to give weight to the idea, 
fostered, of course, by the rallies jp 
wheat and cotton, that the decline, for 
the present at least, has about run its 
course. 

One of the least favorable features jn 
some respects is the exhibit of car load. 
ings which, for four weeks of March, 
showed a decline of 8.2 per cent as 
against a drop of 6.9 per cent in Febru. 
ary and 6.2 per cent in January. A year 
ago loadings rose 1.1 per cent in March, 
4.9 per cent in February and 3.5 per cent 
in January. In March, except for slight 
increases in coke and live stock in one 
or two weeks, every group of loadings 
fell off in every week from like periods 
of 1929. 

Current loadings are the smallest since 
1922. Predictions by shippers’ advisory 
boards are that freight-car loadings will 
fall 4.2 per cent from a year ago in the 
second quarter. 

Pig-iron production’s daily average in 
March gained three per cent over Feb- 
ruary and set the highest daily average 
since November 1929 although 12.8 per 
cent below that of last March. The de- 
crease for the first quarter was 14 per 

cent. Daily steel-ingot output 











ready indicated, portray 
rather slack conditions ruling 
throughout the first quarter. 
Coupled with these, however, 
were more hopeful signs wit- 
nessed in some measures of 
movement in the third month. 
Bank clearings and bank deb- 
its in March pointed to 
greater activity in March than 
in February or January. 
March totals at all cities ex- 
ceeded those of both February 
and January. Decreases of 
17.7 per cent in clearings and 
22.4 per cent in debits in 
March compared with de- 
clines of 22.4 and 24.8 per 
cent respectively in February 
and of 22.2 and 25.4 per cent 
respectively in January from 
like months of 1929. For the 
first quarter, clearings de- 
creased 20.8 and debits 24.2 
per cent from a year ago. 

Stock-market sales were 
22.7 per cent off from the first 
quarter of 1929, whereas bond 
sales were 17.7 per cent larger. 

March failures were fewer 
than in either January or 
February, which is normal, 
but were 22.7 per cent heavier 
than in March 1929. Liabil- 
ities were over double those 
of March last. For the first 





The map of 
last month 


The map of a 
year ago 












Construction and farm activities indicate 
that much better conditions will prevail 
during the second quarter of the year 


for March was 2.6 per cent 
below that of February and 
15 per cent behind March a 
year ago, while for three 
months of the year it is 12.4 
per cent below the peak of the 
1929 output and 3 per cent 
below that of 1928. 


Pipe orders huge 


SOME of the features of 
trade and industry in March 
deserving note were the im- 
mense orders for steel pipe 
for oil and gas lines, mainly 
in the Southwest (one pipe 
works ran 24 hours a day); 
the easing off in prices of fin- 
ished steel, the Iron Age In- 
dex for those products being 
the lowest since August 1922; 
the starting up of brick yards 
in the Hudson Valley, and 
the check in the steady decline 
in cotton-goods prices in the 


\ Ela first three months of the year, 


administered by the 2.5-cent 
rally in raw cotton from 
March 10 to March 31. The 
falling off of automobile tak- 
ings of steel was one reason 
assigned for the lowering of 
steel capacity in late February 
and early March, while the 
slight upward trend in late 














three months, failures ex- 





March and early April was 
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All your 


CLEAR, simple record of each 
A phase of your business opera- 
tions placed before you every 
morning. Summarized figures that 
show an exact picture of current 
conditions at a glance. 

That is precisely what Elliott- 
Fisher Accounting Writing Equip- 
ment is doing today for hundreds 
of business executives. 


A daily check 


These men have a daily check on 
sales,accounts payable, inventories, 
cash, accounts receivable, etc. 
They do not rely on monthly re- 
ports that soon grow stale. They 


Elliott-Fisher — 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


business at 


do not depend entirely on the 


observations of department heads. 
They see for themselves how 
things are going . .. what calls for 
instant action... what needs care- 
ful watching. They operate their 
businesses with complete control. 


More work from force 


Nor have payroll additions been 
necessary to obtain such results. 
The fact is that in most cases where 
Elliott-Fisher Equipment is in- 
stalled, fewer people can do more 


The Elliott-Fisher Aat 
surface accounting- 
writing machine 


va 


a glance 


work. Besides, Elliott-Fisher does 
not disturb the existing routine. 
It coordinates accounting records 
into a single unified plan. 

We should like to tell you about 
the part that Elliott-Fisher fact- 
finding machinery plays in the 
successful management of many 
well-known firms. Let us send you 
full information. Use the coupon 


below. 















General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 


control of my business. 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
"Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


When writing to GENERAL OFrFIce EQuIPMENT CORPORATION plcase me 


Name 





Address 
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attributed to this industry’s reentry into 
the market. Automobile output for the 
first quarter promised a decrease of 30 
per cent from a year ago, but the total 
will probably differ little from the 1928 
output for the like period. 


Mail and chain sales decline 


COMBINED reports from mail-order 
and chain stores for March indicate a 
decrease of 10 per cent from a year 
ago. For the first quarter a gain of 
a fraction of one per cent is probable. 
The larger part of the March decrease 
is explained by the later date of Easter 
this year. 

The shrinkage of 20 and 23 per cent 
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respectively in the country’s export and 
import trade in February was charge- 
able, according to Department of Com- 
merce returns, to decreases in all the 
great groups into which this exhibit is 
divided. Crude food-stuffs led in per- 
centage of decrease in exports, with a 
45 per cent decline from a year ago. 

Exports of crude raw materials fell 
26 per cent, semimanufactured goods 25 
per cent, and manufactured foods and 
other finished manufactures 15 and 16 
per cent respectively. Reduced exports of 
foods, including grains, and of cotton 
and cotton goods accounted for less than 
half of the quantitative loss of $91,000,- 
000 in domestic exports in February 
from a year ago. For eight months, 





Business Indicators 


Latest month of 1930 and the same month of 1929 and 1928 
compared with the same month of 1927 








however, these products accounted for 
about two-thirds of the total logs of 
$300,000,000. Cereal exports for eight 
months were only 74 per cent of the 
exports of the preceding year and 57 
per cent of those of two years ago, Im. 
ports of manufactured foods for Feb. 
ruary fell 44 per cent from last year, 
crude raw materials 28 per cent, crude 
foods 21 per cent, and finished and semj. 
finished manufactures 14 and 15 per 
cent respectively. 


Where prices show gain 


RAW-WOOL consumption in Feb 
fell 20 per cent from that of February 
a year ago, while the decrease for two 
months was 19.7 per cent. 

The long predicted rally in wheat 
prices developed about the middle of 
March and carried well into April, with 
gains of 7 to 12 cents in futures and 
advances of six to ten cents in cash grain, 
Prices on April 3 were little different 
from those ruling on March 1, however, 
With the official returns of farm stocks 
and those at interior mills now available, 
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Here J-M Roofs Protect Buildings Worth Millions 
Within a few blocks in downtown Cleveland are twelve im- 
portant buildings with Johns-Maaville Built-up Roofing. 

1. Old Stone Church 5. Terminal Tower 9.Cleveland AthleticClub 
2. Hotel Cleveland 6. Central National Bank 10. B. F. Keith Building 


3. Otis Elevator Co. 7. Union Trust Co. 11. Halle Brothers Co. 
4. Plain Dealer 8. Cleveland Trust Co. 12. Sheriff Ste. Market 


Only skilled application of the right materials 
roof 


will produce a good 


Every Johns-Manville Roof is applied 
by an Approved Roofer selected be- 
cause he has the necessary skill 


The owners of these buildings in 
Cleveland wanted, as you do, roofs 
that once laid can be forgotten. 
Such is the assurance that Johns- 
Manville—together with your own 
local J-M Roofer—offers you. 


Whether for re-roofing, or for a 
new structure, we believe you will 
be interested in our method of end- 
ing roofing expense. Johns-Man- 
ville, one of the world’s leading pro- 
ducers of roofing, makes and guar- 
antees the materials which will be 
used for your roof. 


But equally important, your local, 
authorized J-M Roofer applies these 
materials in accordance with meth- 
ods proved correct by years of ex- 
perience. He sees that flashings, the 
main danger point, are properly 
applied, that the asphalt is spread 
evenly, that the felts are carefully 
laid. And to help him, a Johns- 
Manville Roofing Inspector checks 
each important step of the job as it 
oes along. When the right materi- 
als have been laid by real experts, 
Johns-Manville and the National 
Surety Company will guarantee the 


When 


roof foran agreed upon term of years. 


Here is complete protection. You 
deal with a local business man, a 
business neighbor of yours chosen 
to work with Johns-Manville be- 
cause of his proved reliability. The 
men he selects apply correctly ma- 
terials made by a manufacturer of 
nation-wide standing. Then careful 
inspection, and in addition—a bond 
in writing backed by a powerful 
surety company. 


Why Asbestos Roofs? 


Whenever the building is a substantial 
property we recommend a J-M Built-u 
Asbestos Roof. True we make, and bond, 
other types of roofs, yet the J-M Asbestos 
Roof has special merits. It will shut fire 
out. It is a superior roof which we rec- 
ommend for all better work. 

We make more than twenty types of 
roofs. These provide a range of choice 
which covers every roofing requirement, 
including special roofs for buildings de- 
voted to various industrial processes. We 
recommend the roof which, all things 
considered, is most suitable for the struc- 
ture to be roofed. Many building owners 


Johns-Manville 


BONDED BUILT-UP ROOFS 





say that our suggestions have saved them 
large sums in maintenance expense. 


Look at Your Roof with a J-M Expert 


Go up on the roof with one of our in- 
spectors or your local J-M Roofer. His 
experienced eye may discover repairs 
costing a few dollars that will save losses 
of many thousands. Delay may be costly. 
It will pay you to get facts about your 
property from an expert. An inspection 
will cost you nothing. Or let us advise 
you, without obligation, about roofing 
any new building. 





Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 
At nearest office listed below 
New York Chicago Cleveland 
San Francisco Toronto 
(Offices in all large cities) 
0 Send free copy of “Bonded Built-up Asbestos 
Roofs.” 
© How may I arrange for a free inspection of 
my roof? 


s This trade-mark is the stamp of quality on 
4 heat insulations; brake linings, GCOUS- = Name......sscceseccecececes eocccceeseggocccece 
tical materials, packings, insulating BU-43-5 
evcrs board and other widely used products. Address. .cccocccccccccecccccccosecccccesscocecs 
writing to JoHNS-MANVILLE please mention Nation’s Business 
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Tourists from the modern hotels visit the ruins of the Harmony Borax Works 


Death Valley Has Come to Life 


By R. C. HENDERSON 


@ Do you picture Death Valley as a place of terrific heat 


and torturing thirst? Well it isn’t as bad as you may think 


N the face of it, the 
commercial possi- 
bilities of the 
Death Valley 
country would 

seem to be small and precari- 
ous. In summer this great glit- 
tering sink of southeastern 
California lies like a spectac- 
ular inferno hemmed in by 
lofty mountain ranges in the 
middle of a vast desert. The 
valley is about 150 miles long, 
from ten to 35 miles wide and 
more than 300 feet below sea 
level. Quite generally it has 
been regarded as a region of 
perpetually menacing heat 
where torturing thirst and bale- 
ful death await the traveler at 
every turn and where only rain- 
bow-chasing prospectors have 
the temerity to venture. 
Borax, yes. But the twenty- 
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CIS os? 


This narrow gauge railroad 


makes 


easy and is kept busy in the winter 






sightseeing 
season 


mule teams of the famous 
trade-mark left the old trails 
some 30 years ago and there 
seems to be a hazy popular 
notion that the great wealth of 
borax vanished along with the 
mules. Recently, however, 
Death Valley has been opened 
to tourists as a winter play- 
ground, with a new rail and bus 
line and a small resort hotel. 
The myths about its perpetual 
deadliness have been largely 
exploded, and a more intelli- 
gent notion of its character and 
resources is being disseminated. 
For, though it holds the world’s 
high temperature record with 
an official score of 137 in the 
shade, the Valley does not siz- 
zle the seasons round as many 
people have imagined. Its win- 
ter climate is delightful and its 
scenery has a majestic beauty 
all its own. 

Development of the region 
has hinged on a few unusual 
assets and has required the 
solving of someexceptional prob- 
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After three years’ 
experience this firm* says: 


“wits cost per mile 1s less than for any other make 


or type of car...” 
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PONTIAC BIG SIX 


Product of General Motors The Coupe, Body by Fisher 





Three years ago, an eastern manufacturing company _ Scores of business institutions are enjoying like success 
began using Pontiac Sixes in its fleet of salesmen’s with Pontiac, because it offers so many features which 
automobiles. contribute to low transportation costs. It has long- 
Today, this firm operates 44 Pontiac Sixes in its sales _ lived, wood-and-steel bodies by Fisher. Its 60-horse- 
department and has standardized on this make. A power engine, being of the moderate- speed type, makes 


recent letter says, in part: fewer revolutions per mile, which means less friction 
“From the standpoint of cost of operation, our and less wear for vital parts. Full pressure lubrication 
experience with the Pontiac is that its cost per makes efficient oiling a certainty. Crankcase ventilation 
mile is less than for any other make or type of prevents dilution of the oil by water vapor. The 
car. For the year 1929, we have just completed Harmonic Balancer counteracts torsional crankshaft 
our accounting on the subject of automobile vibration. And there are countless other examples. 
cost, and it shows exactly four cents per mile for fs 
cost of operation. This includes all gasoline, Executives who are interested in receiving complete 
oil, repatrs, tires, insurance and depreciation. details about today’s Pontiac are invited to write the 
“For many years... we had tried every con- Fleet Department at the factory. We will also send our 
ceivable make and type of car but with no Fleet Owners’ Plan and, if you request it, arrange with 
other have we had the same satisfactory the nearest Oakland-Pontiac dealer for a demonstration. 
results,” OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


% Name on request 


SERIES 


745 


— AND UP, F: O: B. PONTIAC, MICH. A FAMOUS NAME, A FINER CAR 





When writing to OaKLanp Motor Car Company please mention Netion’s Business 
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TRAINED Men Go FARTHER 



































SHOULDER to shoulder with industrial 
and business management, the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools are train- 
ing men for greater efficiency. Training 
them to do a better job where they are— 
and qualifying them for consistent pro- 
motion in the line of their employment. 

Studying at night and during their 
spare time with this biggest of all edu- 
cational institutions, one hundred and 
eighty thousand men are learning to be 
better salesmen, better mechanics, better 
executives — accountants — draftsmen— 
engineers. 

Through I. C.S. instruction they are 
becoming worth more, to their employers 
and to themselves. 

here is a growing appreciation of the 
value of employee training among far- 
sighted corporations. Instead of hiring 
skilled workers away from other firms, 
business management today is developing 
them inside the organization. 


Personnel directors have been taking 
untrained men, studying their aptitudes, 
gauging their character, and training 
them for more responsible positions. The 
consequence invariably has been to in- 
crease efficiency and loyalty. 

In line with this advance, great indus- 
trial and commercial corporations the 
country over have asked the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools to help 
them select and train the right men. For 
these groups of employees special courses 
are arranged, combining the advantages 
of systematic shop work with chosen 
courses of study. 

Today there are more than 2700 com- 
panies co-operating with the I. C.S. in 
this practical plan of vocational training. 
Among them are 335 railroads in the 
United States and Canada, and hundreds 
of industrial organizations, including 
large motor companies, steel works, elec- 
tric plants, public utilities, coal and oil 


companies, and chain store systems. A 
number of these concerns have a thou- 
sand men or more enrolled for I.C.5. 
instruction. 

Over 2100 separate lesson units make 
possible flexible programs of training, 
adaptable to the exact needs of any busi- 
ness. And the International Correspon- 
dence Schools’ system provides a variety 
of teaching methods, ranging from in- 
dividual home study to supervised class- 
room instruction in the plant. 

Whether a student enrolls through his 
employer or on his own initiative, it is 
the policy of the I. C. S. wherever pos- 
sible to help him choose a course along 
the line of his daily work—to train him 
on the job—for the job. 

We have prepared a booklet, “The 
Business of Building Men,” containing 
further details of employee training 
under the I. C. S. plan. We shall be glad 


to send you a copy on request. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED /89/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Wher writing to INTERNATIONAL CoRRESPONDENCE Scuoots please 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 


mention Nation’s Business 
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Jems. Death Valley has a weirdly roman- 
tic history. It is the epitome of the desert, 
a remote, spectacular spot with an ad- 
yenturous appeal to a generation pecu- 
liarly bent on adventure. It has varied 
and unexplored mineral wealth, includ- 
ing apparently inexhaustible deposits of 
borax. The thoroughness with which it 
has exploited the borax and the scenery 
should provide an object lesson for com- 
munities more generously endowed with 
a variety of resources. 


Provides the world’s borax 


DEATH VALLEY has long provided 
most of the world’s supply of borax, a 
commodity for which there is a steadily 
increasing market. Now the Pacific 
Coast Borax Company, which controls 
the mines of the region, is extending the 
use of borax through advertising its 
sanitary and curative properties. Borax 
is also being used in making glass, china 
and fireproof material. The company is 
now working to facilitate its production 
and exportation through better condi- 
tions for workmen and extended freight- 
ing service. The advent of tourists will 
aid both these factors as well as adver- 
tise the company in a general way. 

The very difficulties of the region 
seem to have spurred on its material 


development. It is a challenging’ last 
frontier where men are pitting them- 
selves against uncongenial forces. It pre- 
sents the old drama of man against 
Nature in a kind of melodramatic, 
motion-picture setting. 

A few years ago I visited the Valley 
and found some of the business men 
connected with it a bit touchy about any 
publicity which emphasized the extreme 
summer heat. Now business interests 
are exploiting this very climatic distinc- 
tion in their bid for tourists. They are 
admitting that the Valley is a white 
furnace in midsummer but they are ad- 
vertising its winter charms. 

The contrast appeals to visitors, who 
can ride around a comfortable bus tour 
and visualize the tragic possibilities for 
a victim trapped in the blazing desola- 
tion of the hot season. Before the rain- 
bow-colored backdrop of the painted 
Panamints even the meager imagination 
may recreate the spectacle of pioneer 
adventures, may feel itself on the edge 
of a breath-taking abyss. 

Less than 80 years ago the party of 
50 gold seekers perished here from heat 
and thirst, giving the Valley its sinister 
name. There are a good many unnamed 
graves bearing only the cryptic record, 
“He ran out of water.’’ Seasoned trav- 
elers are finding fresh thrills in the 
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The 20-mule team is gone but the wagons they pulled remain. 


They are said to be the largest and most economical ever built 
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spectacular solitude, in the gruesome 
scantiness of its pioneer history and in 
the matchless colors of its mountains 
and sunsets. Some interesting agricul- 
tural experiments are being made at 
Furnace Creek Ranch, the only irrigated 
land entirely within the Valley. 

A narrow-gauge road and a regulation 
branch line take the place of the old 
mule-team trails and have hauled out 
an annual output of about 120,000 tons. 
Tourists interested in the mining opera- 
tions may reach the mines by the Borax 
Baby Gauge which travels through tun- 
nels to the chutes above the narrow 
gauge freight cars. 

“Yes, it is hot and dry and isolated,” 
the desert-burned inhabitants tell you, 
“but just look what we're doing, in spite 
of all that.” 

You look and realize something of the 
thoughtful labor that has been develop- 
ing the resources and making the scat- 
tered settlements of the region reason- 
ably habitable. 

To reach Death Valley by train you 
may leave Los Angeles about nine 
o'clock in the evening and travel all 
night through an almost uninhabited 
desert, starkly beautiful under a lonely 
moon. At Kramer, a tiny, dusty sta- 
tion, you stop for breakfast. Then your 
train climbs further through the wild, 
desolate scenery to Death Valley Junc- 
tion, with its interesting civic center, in 
the heart of the desert. 


A village under one roof 


HERE are calcining works of the Pacific 
Coast Borax Company where the ore was 
baked and concentrated before it was sent 
to Los Angeles. And here is a one-story 
adobe building of Spanish-Indian design 
which housed the workers. The main 
part of the structure is more than 800 
feet long, and a wing 198 feet long ex- 
tends forward at either end. A deep col- 
onnaded porch fronts the main struc- 
ture. There are 200 bedrooms, numerous 
bath rooms, a billiard room, a gymna- 
sium, a hospital and operating ward, an 
ice parlor, a store and a post office un- 
der one roof. 

The thick masonry roofs and walls, 
the ample provision for cross currents 
and the system of cooled-air ventilation 
keep the rooms at a temperature as low 
as 75 degrees with the thermometer at 
more than 100 in the shade only a few 
yards away. Even during the high mid- 
summer temperatures the sleeping 
rooms are kept fairly cool. This modern 
housing project is a decided change 
from the old quarters over in the Valley, 
where the pioneer borax workers swel- 
tered, went mad and died, in the first 








80 
mining operations nearly half a century 
ago. 

A narrow-gauge road, flung out like a 
giant cobweb across peaks and canyons, 
connects Death Valley Junction with 
Ryan, a former borax-mining camp in the 
Funeral Mountains on the Valley rim 
20 miles away. Originally, the borax was 
gathered from dry marshes on the Valley 
floor. Now borates are mined in shafts, 
tunnels and stopes in the mountains. 
The mining operations were recently 
transferred from Ryan to Shoshone. 

At Ryan, 6,000 feet above sea level 
on the crest of the Funeral range, the 
schoolhouse, clubhouse, bunkhouses and 
bungalows are ranged on a steep incline, 
with the narrow-gauge railway on its 
one narrow street. 

From Ryan one travels by automobile 
to Furnace Creek Ranch, descending 
rapidly about 17 miles to the low valley 
floor. From Ryan the tourist buses start 
on the first tour of the Valley or to reach 
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There are horses, mules, Hereford cat- 
tle, and a variety of dogs. A Mexican 
foreman has charge of the ranch and his 
workmen are Shoshone Indians who live 
in a small village of tents beside the 
ranch house. A one-room school for the 
Indian children was built recently. 


The valley’s first industry 


BEYOND the little haven of shade, the 
green alfalfa fields and the date orchards 
lie the burnt, twisted rocks and the vast 
beds of sand and gravel varied by 
stretches of alkaline earth and patches 
of salt marsh that gleam like snow in 
the desert sun. 

In 1880, borates were first discovered 
by Aaron Winters and his wife. Ruins 
of the Harmony Borax Works, the pion- 
eer refining plant north of the ranch, are 
now of interest to tourists. A few of the 
old wagons are to be seen at the ranch. 
They are said to be the largest and most 
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The borax mines are still a thriving industry. Cars are loaded 
at Ryan, which is in the center of Death Valley mines 


Furnace Creek Inn, a short distance 
from the ranch house. The ranch pro- 
vides a fascinating oasis, with alfalfa 
fields and a grove of willows, cotton- 
woods and tall palms, as well as young 
date orchards planted by the Govern- 
ment in the hope of obtaining pest-free 
nursery stock. The date orchards are 
flourishing in spite of the intense heat 
and it is thought that they may develop 
a profitable yield as well as provide 
healthy plantings. 


economical ever built. The twenty-mule 
teams stretched out 120 feet in front of 
the driver, who handled them with a 
single jerk line and voluble profanity. 
The wagons carried 20,000 pounds, and 
the management of these loads on grades 
and curves was a ticklish business, the 
whole trip of 160 miles to the railroad 
at Mohave being full of perils and ad- 
venture. Now airplanes are flying over 
the route and a landing field has been 
made on the floor of Death Valley. 


Though Death Valley, because of its 
name and its spectacular desolation, has 
long been regarded as a region almost 
fatal to human life, it is probably trye 
that many more people have perished of 
thirst on more frequented deserts which 
have a less sinister reputation. 

“Safe here as anywhere,” declared an 
old prospector who has hunted gold jp 
and around Death Valley for 20 years 

“Safe as New York City. But you 
don’t want to go foolin’ around without 
regards for the nature of the country. If 
you learn the desert and keep to the 
rules you're all right. I’ve traipsed all 
through here with a pack mule. Got g0’s 
I like it better’n any other place. But J 
always mind what I’m doin’. Always 
carry some extra water. Sometimes one 
of these water holes just disappears all 
of a sudden. Come along and you don't 
find the water. Got to stick it to the next 
one somehow.” 

This prospector made a comfortable 
fortune out of a gold mine in 
the Funeral Mountains and 
owns a fine house and garden 
in Los Angeles. But the desert 
has set her sign upon him, and 
he still longs for the familiar 
trails. 


Didn’t mind the heat 


“SLEPT all over here right in 
midsummer and never minded 
the heat,” declared the pros- 
pector. “Used to lay down in 
the dunes. One night the wind 
sprung up and got to shiftin’ 
the sand around and like to 
buried me under. I pulled out 
of there in a hurry when I 
waked up and saw what was 
goin’ on. Used to sleep beside 
a water hole summer nights, 
and I’d leave my blanket half 
in the water and half out. 
Evaporation kept me cool that 
way.” 

Summer or winter, a pageant 
of color sweeps the Valley, 
changing its moods capricious- 
ly like an April day. The 
mountains seem never twice 
the same. 

Occasionally a dust storm rages be- 
tween the encircling ranges, bringing a 
darkness like early dusk. Heavy curtains 
of dust trail across the dun foothills and 
shut the mountains from view. The wind 
may blow for a day, sharp and pene- 
trating, lashing the palms and willows 
and beating your face with sand. It may 
drop in an hour, as suddenly as it rose. 
Once in a great while it rains. A fleeting 
shower that dashes over the mountains 
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and disappears in a bright, whirling 
mist. Annual rainfall is often less than 
half an inch. 

The mountains around Death Valley 
are said to be rich in deposits of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, onyx, travertine and 
marble. Considerable gold has been 
taken out of the region, and the recent 
find at Tonopah, just over the Nevada 
border, served to intensify gold seeking 
in and around the Valley. It is a place 
of lost mines and mysterious discoveries 
such as stir the wandering gold seeker. 
The growing interest in the region un- 
doubtedly will lead to larger mining 
yentures of all sorts. 

Successful experiments at Furnace 
Creek Ranch in the growing of fruit, 
vegetables, grain and alfalfa may lead 
to agricultural developments such as 
have transformed the Imperial Valley. 
But this prospect seems now to lie in 
the remote future and perhaps will 
never be realized because of the scarcity 
of water. 

Several years ago the ranch house 
was lighted by a small electric plant 
operated by a water wheel placed in 
an irrigation ditch which brings water 
down from springs in the foothills. A 
large fan operated by a similar wheel 
makes the house more habitable for the 
ranch foreman during the hot months. 

Furnace Creek Inn accommodates 
50 guests, and motor tourists are pro- 
vided with supplies at the ranch and 
find good camping places in the grove 
of palms or on the sandy flats. In May 
the Indians migrate to the high Pana- 
mints, taking along the herd of cattle. 
The ranch foreman is the only person 
who stays in the Valley all summer. 





Minnesota's Peat 


HAT Minnesota may one day be a 
Te iron-smelting state is fore- 

cast in a recent address by J. How- 
ard Hay, deputy commissioner of agri- 
culture for the northern commonwealth. 
Said Mr. Hay in discussing the peat 
deposits of the state and their utiliza- 
tion as fuel in the iron industry: 

“There are in the state billions of tons 
of peat. The deposits vary in thickness 
from a few feet to ten or 12 feet and 
cover hundreds of acres. Experiments 
have proved this peat can be used in 
smelting the iron ore mined in the 
state.” 

To-day, Mr. Hay pointed out fur- 
ther, peat is being used exclusively to 
heat a state building at Hibbing and as 
fuel by families in the northern part of 
the state —J. L. C. 
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he services of 
five corporations are provided 
for projects of any type or mag- 
nitude. One or more of these cor- 
porations may be employed to 


meet specific needs. 


Organization 
Financing— Operating 
Design—Construction 

Reports——Appraisals 

Underwriting 


Distribution of Securities 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET, INCORPORATED 
STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER ASSOCIATES CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER INVESTING CORPORATION 
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THE HOSPITAL is proving a 


worth while source of labor 
supply for a chain hotel organ- 
ization. Other sources, just as 
unexpected, provide workers 
when properly cultivated. Any 
employer wishing to build up 
a list of workers against the 
vacancies that appear in his 
staff from time to time will find 
interesting tips in this article 





The chef and his staff fascinate back-stage visitors at hotels 


here We Look for Good Workers 


By RICHARD S. UHRBROCK 


Department of Hotel Administration, Cornell University 


ATE ONE afternoon about a month 
ago the president of our com- 
pany, a hotel organization in an 
eastern city, told me that his 
secretary, Miss Hanson, was 

planning to be married. That meant get- 
ting a new person to fill that job. With 
three months’ notice, one would have 
time to find just the right person for the 
work. 

“T’ve been thinking,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams, “that I'd like to try a male sec- 
retary. Do you think you could find 
one for me?” 

Of course I could! A personnel office 
such as ours prided itself upon filling all 
requisitions! He went on to say that he 
did not want a man who was only pro- 
ficient in the usual duties of a secretary. 
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He could hire girls for work of that 
kind. 

The man he had in mind would act 
as a sort of “other self.” He would at- 
tend board meetings, and sit in on com- 
mittees. He would meet visiting hotel 
men and play a game of golf with them 
if that seemed necessary, or sit up with 
them half the night if conferences of 
that nature were in order. 


Where to find a secretary 


WHEN the president traveled and vis- 
ited the units of the hotel chain, the 
secretary would accompany him. Ob- 
viously he had duties in mind that only 
a male secretary could perform. 

So, I started to search for such a man. 


He should be single, about 30 years old. 
We decided that he should have at least 
a high school education. One or two 
years of college work would be desit- 
able, but not essential. The president 
wanted a man with at least five years 
secretarial experience, preferably in the 
hotel field. With these points in mind, 
I began to sift the records of our present 
employees. As the record of each of our 
2,000 workers is punched on a Hollerith 
card, the search was a routine process. 
I found several men with one or two of 
the desired qualifications, but no one 
with more than three. So, it soon be 
came evident that I should have to g0 
outside our present organization to find 
the man we wanted. 

The first source of supply that the 
personnel man relies upon to fill vacat- 
cies, the present staff of employees, had 
failed to yield the man we needed. Then 
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I began a correspondence campaign. I 
wrote to the School of Commerce at 
the State University and those in ad- 
joining states. The directors of business 
schools and correspondence schools were 
approached. Many leads were disclosed, 
but most were thrown into the discard. 
Some names were added to our appli- 
cant’s file, however, and several desir- 
able men were employed for other posi- 
tions. 


Found him fifty miles away 


ONE day the placement officer in one 
of the nationally known correspondence 
schools wrote me that he thought the 
man we were seeking was enrolled as 
one of their students. He had practi- 
cally all the qualifications we were 
looking for, but he had not had hotel 
experience. He was employed as secre- 
tary to the president of a bank in a 
small town just 50 miles from my office. 

After an interview with him, I was 
satisfied that he would fill the bill. Bet- 
ter still, the president of our chain of 
hotels thought so too. 

The methods of finding men for par- 
ticular jobs have developed tremen- 
dously in the past ten years. There was 
a time when we thought we had to ad- 
vertise in the Help Wanted column of 
the morning paper for applicants, or, 
we hung out a sign near the employees’ 
entrance to the hotel, and stated that 
bathmaids or kitchen helpers were 
wanted. That time is passing rapidly. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


The 26,000 hotels in this country 
employ more than 600,000 workers 


With the introduction of modern per- 
sonnel methods, a steady stream of de- 
sirable applicants, from a great variety 
of sources, comes into the employment 
office. There are a score or more sources 
of employees that can be cultivated, and 
that will help to keep the list of poten- 
tial employees filled with names of de- 
sirable people. 

If the present staff is satisfied and 





A lesson in bedmaking. The expense of training new workers 


must be considered as a part of the employment cost 





contented, workers will tell their 
friends about your organiza. 
tion. They will spread the news 
more rapidly if they are given 
a five-dollar bonus for each 
employee recommended who jg 
hired and who remains with 
the company at least giy 
months. 

That is a profitable arrange. 
ment, particularly for thoge 
jobs where the turnover is high, 
and where it costs at least five 
dollars to hire a new employee. 

In most cases when we con- 
sider the expense of bringing a 
new worker up to a satisfactory 
level of efficiency, the cost is 
far greater. This is especially 
true on jobs where breakage of 
glassware and dishes isa factor. 
The cost of replacing workers 
on higher levels is proportion- 
ately greater. 

When labor is scarce we have 
used a field worker who hag 
visited boarding and rooming 
house keepers in the vicinity of 
our hotels. This worker has explained 
our needs and left introduction cards to 
be given to friends who might be im 
terested in employment. While not the 
best possible source for obtaining new 
employees, it has its place at times. Such 
neighborhood surveys establish contact 
with potential workers. 

We always have maintained friendly 
relations with the local school authori- 
ties. Each year thousands of young 
people enter the labor market, and for 
many their first job is largely a matter 
of chance. Vocational counsellors in the 
local high school are invited to bring 
their classes in Occupational Information 
to the hotel and a tour of inspection is 
arranged. Many of the young men and 
women never have been in a hotel guest 
room, and practically none has been in 
the back of the house. The chef and his 
staff profoundly interest them. 


A large field of work 


WHEN they are told that there are 
26,000 hotels in the United States and 
that they employ 600,000 persons they 
begin to see some of the career possibili- 
ties in this rapidly expanding industry. 
When the high school youngsters grad- 
uate they frequently come to the hotel 
personnel office in search of a job. When- 
ever possible, they are used. 

Ministers and settlement house work- 
ers often are able to direct people to the 
hotel man who can use them to advan- 
tage. We have found it advisable to have 
a small introduction card printed, to be 
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New Jersey 
Zine Company 
160 Front Street 
New York City 


Zine Oxide and “Albalith” Lithopone 
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NAT! 
postal card required to negotiate an jn. oe 
terview. 

I know a company which encloses he fixec 
with its annual dividend notices a letter 
to each stockholder explaining to him the four 
that the success of the company depends copper 
upon its personnel. It is made clear that And 
the company is interested in getting in the im) 
touch with ambitious young men who : ) 
may be developed for positions of re. — 
sponsibility. copper. 
Two introduction cards are enclosed product 
that the stockholder may give to men 
with whom he is acquainted. As the 
company stock is widely held, this meth. 
od is successful in developing a supply of THE F 
high caliber men. Afte 
«found: 
Colleges are good sources Here 
OUR company, together with many began ¢ 
— he laundries in hotels in the East employ Portuguese help to others, carly discovered the Value of aq 
a large extent and local leaders cooperate in finding workers VARS, SNE: CNG NES A Spring Englan 
and explaining the work to the seniors, Then 
The Department of Hotel Administra. ‘ 
distributed by such persons when they proportion of jobs are pursued where tion at Cornell University is a splendid = 


send applicants to us. We can identify 
the sources from which we draw our 
applicants, and check the efficiency of 
those whom we employ. In this way we 
build up a preferred list of sources. 

On occasion, we have used private 
and public employment agencies. We 
believe in encouraging municipal and 
national employment offices, so that 
eventually we may have one clearing 


they can be observed in all their details 
by the public. 

I use the Situations Wanted adver- 
tisements as a source for workers. I 
glance over the page in the morning 
papers and check a few of the advertise- 
ments. A card is then sent asking the 
persons to call for an interview. 

Occasionally we obtain desirable 
people in this manner, although I do 


source of college men trained in hotel 
work. In addition to courses in hotel 
accounting, engineering, food prepara- 
tion and personnel administration, they 
are required to work during their sum- 
mer holidays in hotels of various types 
and sizes. 

All unions, and many lodges, fraternal 
organizations, and alumni groups main- 
tain placement officers. Letters addressed 





house in each community where the not rate the source as the best. The few to such men, stating employment 

worker who is looking for a job and the who are hired, however, greatly offset needs, make points of contact that fre- Ameri 
employer who is looking fora man may the small time and the expense of the quently yield valuable returns. The went i! 
come together with a minimum sie Te 
of delay. — ‘ 

We know of personnel direc- 7 gi a 
tors who use labor scouts, just _— per-rol 
as the major baseball leagues j Ameri 
use men to discover new timber ORIVERS _ , B 

; HELPERS ; ut 
or Ziegfeld uses beauty con- eacteey uae ; 

. ELEvaTOR 10 
noisseurs to find new members pr 4 pionee 
for his productions. One chain ping hi 
of coffee shops has a man who Warre 

. . * ~ wae 20 YTD 
spends all his working hours Sau aim vs 20m brass 
visiting lunch rooms and ob- . . 
. a barr; 
serving the counter men. When 
he notes a man who is particu- 
RA ses 
_—---~ 


larly efficient he gets his name 
in some manner, and turns it 
in to his chief. 


Pirating is uncommon 


THE man gets a ’phone call in 
a day or two, and is invited to 
call for an interview if he is 
interested in the job discussed. 
Such pirating of employees 
probably is not common, large- 
ly because a relatively small 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Public and private employment agencies offer a clearing house 
where the man looking for a job and the employer get together 
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he fixed on a new Cause,— 


the founding of an American 


ment to search out American 


sources of copper supply. 


copper and brass industry. After many trials and much expense He worked with Robert 


And so tremendous was I gained the secret 


the impulse Paul Revere 





imparted, that Revere 


Pee PAUL REVERE Fulton in developing copper 
boilers for his steamboats, — 


including the first steam 








copper, brass and bronze 


products remain an American standard to this day. 
tT 
THE BEGINNING OF HIS EXPERIMENTS 


After the peace of 1783, Paul Revere acquired a 
“foundrey at the North Part of Boston.” 

Here, with no guidance but the vision in his mind, he 
began to experiment. 

First, in bronze; and so successfully that every New 
England church sought a bell of his “sweet-toned metal.”’ 
Then, in brass; and so successfully that the U.S. Army 
adopted his “durable castings” for its howitzers. 


a 


HIS TRIUMPHS / 
IN COPPER 
On again, to 


copper. In the 





nineties, his first 


Revere Built This First ; : 
American Copper-Rolling Mill victory in that 
struggle; and 


American malleable copper bolts and spikes 
went into the frigate Constitution and her sis- 
ters. In 1801, his greatest victory; 
he completed America’s first cop- 
per-rolling mill and rolled the first 
American sheet-copper. 

But Paul Revere’s unquenchable 
pioneer spirit listened to no stop- 
ping here. He sent his son, Joseph 
Warren Revere, to the copper and 


brass plants of Europe. He kept up 

















; Revere Supplied Copper, Brass and Bronze for the New York 
2 barrage on the national govern- Central Building and Hundreds of Other Skyscrapers glorious heritage. 


ferry boats and steam man- 


of-war. He experimented... improvea until the very end. 


+t 
IN THE REVERE SADDLE TODAY 


Such is the spirit by which Revere first rode to greatness 
in copper and brass. That self-same spirit is in the Revere 
saddle today. It is evident in 
Revere’s present-day manage- 
ment—in which E. H. R. 
Revere, great-grandson of Paul, 
occupies a prominent place. 


It is evident in Revere’s 





present-day leader- 
» ship—in Revere’s had Revere Copper Boilers 
: development of new rolling-mills, completely 
automatic and continuous in operation. 
Revere operates 25 per cent. of the nation’s 
copper, brass and bronze rolling-mil! facilities, 
including the two largest copper mills in the 
country. It is copper and brass maker to the 
famous names in electricity, automobiles, air- 
planes and radio. Seven Revere plants, in five 
key industrial centers, provide unexcelled ser- 
vice to users of copper, brass and 


bronze. 
+ 


A GLORIOUS HERITAGE 

It is great for a business to have 
size. It is great for a business to 
have prestige. But it is greater for 
it to keep the vigor of the pioneer. 


The spirit of Paul Revere is a 








Revere Copper and Brass 


INCOR POURAT EY 


Divisions: Baltimore Copper Mills, Baltimore, Md... Dallas Brass & Copper Co., Chicago, Ill... . 


Higgins Brass © Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich... Michigan Copper & Brass Co., Detroit, Mich... 


Rome Brass & Copper Co 


Brass IxcorporaTeD please mention Nation's Business 


.» Rome, N.Y. . . Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., Taunton, Mass. 


GENERAL Offices: ROME, N. Y. 
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same may be said of the vocational guid- 
ance bureaus in most cities. Persons 
seeking employment usually are sent 
somewhere. They might as well be sent 
to you, if you are interested in sifting 
certain types of unemployed in your 
search for workers. 

There have been a few cases where 
street-car advertising of the “good-will” 
type has been used. Such ads do not 
contain specific references to definite 
jobs. They simply keep the organiza- 
tion in the public eye, and create the 
impression that the Smith-Jones-Brown 
Company is an extremely desirable 
place to work. 

It is well to maintain a list of former 
employees who would be rehired if they 
cared to return. This is a particularly 
valuable source of labor for one compa- 
ny that maintains a training school for 
its workers, who are taught a special 
process. Since the training costs between 
$400 and $500 for each student, any 
former employee who is rehired repre- 
sents an appreciable saving. 


Getting back employees 


IN THIS instance a worker from the 
employment office visits the former em- 
ployee in his home and explains any new 
wage scale that may have been inaugu- 
rated, or any changes that could be con- 
sidered inducements. If the man returns, 
he is put into the training school until he 
regains his old efficiency. It is estimated 
that if one man can be induced to return 
each month the saving in training cost 
pays the field worker's salary. 
Discharged prisoners represent a neg- 
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lected source of labor supply. One auto- 
mobile company designates one per cent 
of its positions for such men. They are 
known to the employment office, and are 
given every opportunity to make good. 
Company officials have not seen fit to 
change this policy in ten years. 

The laundries of the large hotels in 
the eastern cities employ Portuguese 
help to a large extent. The editor of their 
paper, their parish priest, merchants 
and politicians of their own nationality 
all serve as sub-personnel officers and aid 
in keeping up the supply of such help. 


Hospital furnishes good help 


I HAVE used the hospital as a source 
of labor supply. It came about in this 
way. When I was visiting one of our 
men who was convalescing from an oper- 
ation for appendicitis, he introduced me 
to a splendid chap who occupied a wheel 
chair. This fellow had broken his leg, 
and was about to be released from the 
ward. 

He had been a carpenter, and did not 
have a job to return to. I gave him my 
card, and when he called at the office 
a few days later, I was able to start him 
in at his trade, for the large hotel em- 
ploys carpenters as well as men from 
many other skilled trades. 

Then I talked to the superintendent 
of the hospital and found that a sur- 
prising number of patients do not have 
jobs to return to when they recover. 
I have used this source of supply with 
much satisfaction. Hospital superin- 
tendents are quite willing to cooperate. 

We got our fireman and our engi- 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOL 


The large hotel employs men from skilled trades as well 
as unskilled. It needs a large list of applicants to draw from 


neer’s assistant from the Seaman’s Jp. 
stitute. That may sound fantastic, but 
it’s true. Contrary to popular belief the 
men who go “down to the sea in ships” 
sometimes marry and want to Settle 
down with their wives and children 
But they can find few jobs ashore ip 
which they can use their special know]. 
edge. 

If they have had engine-room ¢,. 
perience, however, they can be uged 
to advantage in modern hotels ang 
apartment houses. Many of them haye 
“tied up” permanently to good jobs 
in New York and Boston. 

About a year ago I had lunch witha 
friend who is director of personnel for 
a large department store. We talked 
shop. In the course of the conversation 
he mentioned that he was using three 
women for information clerks who were 
physically handicapped so that they 
were unable to walk. One had lost a 
foot. The other two were infantile 
paralysis cases. These women sat all 
day long in little booths in the main 
aisles of the store and answered custo- 
mers’ questions. 

That gave me an idea, so I began to 
look at the jobs in our hotel with a view 
to finding places for the physically handi- 
capped. 

Obviously, the handicap could not 
be such that it would interfere with 
the performance of the duty. So far, 
we have filled four vacancies for floor 
clerks with women who cannot walk 
without aid. Since they sit all day at 
desks, it is probable that most guests 
never know of their misfortune. 


A silent kitchen 


IN OUR kitchen we have a crew of 
deaf and dumb men. We obtained them 
from a local training school. They are 
fast and silent. That latter characteris- 
tic is in marked contrast to the usual 
hotel kitchen, where the shouts of men 
are added to the clatter of dishes. The 
crew works as a team and bids fair to 
break all records for length of service on 
that work, which is noted for its high 
turnover. 

The director of personnel cannot af- 
ford to rely on the chance applicant who 
comes to his office looking for work of 
on answers to advertisements hastily 
inserted to fill emergency requisitions. 
One of the most important parts of his 
job is to establish and maintain cot 
tacts with many sources of labor, and to 
open up channels that will bring appli- 
cants to him. Only in that way can he 
keep ahead of the game and obtain his 
share of the desirable people who are 
changing jobs. 
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An interesting one reel film, 
“The Battle Song of the Cities,’’ 
depicting some phases of the 
smoke evil, will be sent free of 
charge to clubs, churches, 
schools, or other organizations 
desiring instructive entertain- 
ment for their meetings. Please 
write our Philadelphia office. 


READING 


When writing to THe PHILADELPHIA A 


LYOUR GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY FOR 


CIVIC LEADERSHIP 


IVIC organizations throughout the land have 

at hand a magnificent opportunity for civic 

service. That service is the abolition of the smoke 

nuisance in their own communities. Just as cities 

safeguard their water supply from the contamina- 

tion of sewage, so they should clean the sewage 
from the sky. 


By doing so, they can prevent the loss of millions 
of dollars through the destruction of goods; they 
can stop the unnecessary costs of cleaning build- 
ings, homes, and clothing; they can diminish greatly 
the illnesses and deaths from respiratory diseases; 
they give city children a chance to grow sturdy. 


Homes which in the aggregate contribute almost 
half of the city’s smoke, can stop pollution of the 
skies most easily and economically by burning 
Pennsylvania hard coal, such as Famous Reading 
Anthracite. 


Any one with a smoke or heating problem can 
obtain the advice of a Reading combustion engi- 
neer, without charge, by writing our Philadelphia 
office. He will give you sound counsel on your 
combustion problems—and he is never allowed to 
recommend Famous Reading Anthracite unless 
its use will prove its greater value. 


THE PHILADELPHIA AND READING 
COAL AND IRON COMPANY 
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Thousands of visitors thronged the “Court of Honor” during the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 


Chicago Plans a New World's Fair 


By EDWARD N. HURLEY 


Former Chairman, Federal Trade Commission; War Chairman, U. S. Shipping Board 


HICAGO, civic child of a cen- 
tury of triumphant science 
which has transformed the 
lives of men, is preparing a 
pageant of modernity. The 

only one of the great cities born in the 
age of mechanical power proposes to 
dramatize the fast-culminating eman- 
cipation of humanity from past eras of 
servile toil and primitive handicrafts. 

This stock-taking is designed to in- 
terpret to mankind how the new world 
came to be, to make an inventory of its 
present and to give a basis for calculat- 
ing the probable future of scientific 
civilization. 

The idea is novel, but men must ex- 
press new ideas in old words. Hence the 
cultural effort which Chicago now has 
under way is spoken of as another 
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Rufus C. Dawes, president of 
Chicago’s World Fair of 1933 


World’s Fair. In truth, however, the 
old-style commercial, industrial and 
artistic exposition has little relationship 
to Chicago’s coming study and visu- 
alization of the new scientific civilization 
and its arts. 


Not to be a supermuseum 


BY no means is Chicago’s Century of 
Progress Exposition designed to be a 
supermuseum. Rather it is to be an in- 
terpretation which will make clear the 
social and cultural consequences of sci- 
entific discovery and research, their ap- 
plication to the business of living and 
their significance in the quest of the 
good life. Back of the effort is the real- 
ization of the fact that our cultural 
heritage is derived from the ages of 
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Erie Railroad’s 14th St. Freight Station and Team Tracks at Chicago. 


With the opening of its new FOUR- 


= 


Ls 
Im p rovi n g TEENTH STREET FREIGHT HOUSE 
in Chicago The Erie Railroad has provided 
. 9 e 
Erie’s freight 7 | 
its western terminus, 


facilities The station is served by wide concrete 


driveways and its seven tracks have a capacity 


its shippers with vastly improved facilities at 


at of 105 cars. The loading of side and end door 
CHICAGO equipment is accelerated by the use of concrete 
ramps. The team tracks just north of Four- 

teenth Street have been relaid to serve the 


station to better advantage. 


The CANAL STREET YARD has load- 
ing and unloading platforms for automobiles, 
and is equipped with wide driveways and 
team tracks. 

These improvements at Chicago are further 


reasons why shippers favor The Heavy Duty 


Railroad. 








ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Route of The Erie Limited 
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agriculture and handicrafts. To bring 
about a better adjustment to this new 
scientific and mechanical world in which 
we must live henceforth is one of the 
key motives which inspired the coming 
exposition. 

Chicago has moved into this great 
work with energy. Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes took the helm of the enterprise 
and, in one night, raised the initial ten 
million dollars required for its launch- 
ing. Rufus G. Dawes, General Dawes’ 
brother, is president of the Fair. 


Chicago qualified for task 


CHICAGO is well qualified for several 
reasons to assume the task of staging 
stich an exposition. Ever since the com- 
munity demonstrated its creative and 
constructive abilities in the old World’s 
Fair, it has been one of the leading 
cities in long-range municipal planning. 

The famous Burnham Plan, by which 
the®growth of the city has been guided 
for 20 years, has resulted in an urban 
development which has proved that the 
interests of industry, commerce, social 
welfare and the arts can be harmonized 
successfully in the cities of the “ma- 
chine age.” The evolution of the Burn- 
ham Plan has also proved that the 
people of the modern city can be pro- 
foundly stirred by a civic ideal and set 
to work for its achievement. 

“Make no little plans. They have no 
power to stir men’s blood!” 

Such was the advice offered by Daniel 
H. Burnham, the architectural father 
of present-day Chicago. The world needs 
to be stirred; needs a chance to stop and 
take breath and discover what it has 
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been doing this past hundred years, 
where it stands today, and in what direc- 
tion it is headed. 

Scientific knowledge has rolled up like 
a snowball in Chicago’s century. A little 
of it, put to practical use, has forced 
itself into the average mind. We think 
we are familiar with radio, airplanes, 
transportation, the “movies;’” with the 
latest advancement in economics, art, in- 
dustrial relations. Yet the man on the 
street is too close to a few scattered, 
practical results to understand what is 
happening to him in a larger way. Still 
less is he able to form an intelligent 
opinion as to what the future has in 
store. 

How little do we appreciate the revo- 
lutionary effects of the new modes of 
transportation which first became avail- 
able for mankind at the time Chicago 
was incorporated as a village in 1833? 
In that year trains first ran on sched- 
uled service in this country. Transpor- 
tation before that was measurable in 
terms of ox-cart speed and capacity. 
Since then, the world has been moving 
ever faster through the harnessing of 
steam, gas and electric power. The de- 
velopment of transportation ran con- 
currently with the development of the 
power era. So that the history of Chi- 
cago reflects in a dramatic way the in- 
dustrial progress of the world. It is 
fitting, therefore, for Chicago to sponsor 
this coming “world appraisal.” 

“Make no small plans,” said Burn- 
ham, and told the reason. And for the 
same reason there will be nothing physi- 
cally small about the new Fair. In mere 
size, of course, the “Century of Prog- 
ress” will far outstrip anything hitherto 





Chicago’s World Fair of 1933 is to mark as notable an advance in 
science and the arts as did the historic Columbian Exposition of °93 


attempted. This is made the easijer of 
accomplishment because of Chicago's 
natural facilities for utilizing its “frony 
yard.” Miles of made islands, parallel. 
ing the Lake shore, will serve as site 
for more than a thousand acres of 
buildings and grounds—the inner 
nucleus of the exposition. The entire 
Fair will cover some 20 square miles, 
drawing into it many great permanent 
structures already built, together with 
connecting park areas. 

However, it is not so much in its phys. 
ical attributes that the originality of 
the “Century of Progress” will be 
found, but rather in its conception of 
what the modern world needs for a 
proper appraisal of itself. For example 
the coming World’s Fair will tell the 
story of art, science and industry, not 
through endless competitive exhibits, 
such as always have marked previous 
expositions, but by presenting these 
great movements collectively. 

Take such diverse subjects as cement, 
finance, agriculture, chemistry, air- 
planes, engraving—even beauty culture. 
Their background, their development 
during the past century and their rela. 
tionship to modern life will be pictured 
by collective displays, international in 
scope. Thus the average visitor will be 
enabled to grasp the relative place that 


‘such things hold in his own life. 


Something entirely different 


THERE will be a distinct departure 
from conventional methods of presenta- 
tion, to the end that every exhibit shall 
satisfy the dramatic instincts. 

The lighter side—the sports, pageants 
and so on—will be developed along the 
same collective lines, dramatically pre- 
sented. We are to have the world’s best 
music, most famous musicians, a world 
carnival of sports—all on a scale never 
before attempted. 

One of the most significant features 
from the point of direct benefit to man- 
kind is the Congress of Thought. Plans 
are under way to make Chicago in 1933 
the center of most of the important meet- 
ings of the world, including such con- 
ventions and congresses as are best 
suited to discuss modern international 
problems. It takes little imagination to 
predict the cumulative influence of such 
meetings of the foremost thinking men 
and women of all nations. 

The approaching World’s Fair is a 
new conception of such things, not only 
because it will be bigger and more 
dramatically presented but because it 
will emphasize world progress rather 
than the achievements of individual na- 
tions or firms or persons. 
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"Dont listen, says Habit. 
‘Our out-ofdlate methods are good enough! 


OW unnoticed is Habit in our daily business 
lives! Yet what a powerful force — what a 
foe to progress if given half a chance. 
“No!” is always on the lips of Habit. “No”, he 
whispers when the newer method, the better method, 
the more economical method is suggested 
Anything that is different from old-time methods 
Habit is against! 
In many concerns today Habit is dictating that busi- 
ness forms and communications be handled by out- 
of-date methods. Time is thereby wasted, mistakes 
are sprinkled liberally, sales opportunities go un- 
heeded, profits are absorbed. 
Thousands and thousands of concerns are discarding 
the ways of Habit and adopting modern Addresso- 
graph methods. Count- 
less forms are handled in 
a fraction of the time 










formerly required—tele- 
phone bills, insurance 
premium notices, state- 





ments, stock records, fac- 
tory schedule forms, gas 
and electric bills, ship- 
ping tags, collection 
forms, route sheets, pay- 
roll and dividend checks, 


time tickets, letters, en- 





velopes, post cards, etc, 





There is an Addresso- 


graph representative in 


Electric and automatic 
Addressographs operate 


your locality who will be po pane See: Sever 
; ; <-,U0U mg ressions per 
glad to give you full in- hour. Electric machines 
7 $295 to $785 — auto 


formation without obli- 


matic machines $595 to 
gation. $12,750, f. o. b. Chicago. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
General Offices: 901 W. Van Buren Street, Cuicaco, U. S. A. 
Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 30 Front Street, W., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

European General Offices: Addressograph Ltd., London, England. 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin 





Ciass 5200 Dupligraph 
produces 500 personal- 
ized letters per hour with 
Mame and address, salu- 
tation, body of letter 
and date. Price $300, 
other duplicating ma- 
chines $57.50 to $2,025, 
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PRINTS FROM TYPE * 
















f. o. b. Chicago. 





When writing to AppRESsOGRAPH CoMPANY please mention Nation’s Business 


Copyright 1930 Addressograph Co. 











The former Governor of New York at his desk in the Empire State offices 


WIDE WoRLo 


Al Smith’s No Business Novice 


By ALFRED ALBELLI 


IKE THE great Cincinnatus who 
rose to the heights of Dictator 
in the Roman Empire, ex- 
hausting his talents for or- 
ganization and rule, only to 

return quietly to his plow when his task 
was done, there stands on the Ameri- 
can business scene today the figure of 
Alfred E. Smith. 

Al Smith devoted the 
part of his 56 years to public service. 
His career carried him through four 
terms as governor of New York and 
climaxed with his candidacy for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Now, Al Smith has settled down to 
business. Last August, he made 
head of the Empire State Building Cor- 
poration, a syndicate which will erect 
an 85 story office building on the site 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel at Fifth 
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has greater 


was 


* 


WHATadjustments are necessary when 


a man, trained in public office, enters 


Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City. In 
December he elected 
chairman of the County 
Trust Company of New York. 

Each day one may find 
the former governor at his 
suite of offices not far from 
Empire State 
Building is under construc- 
ion. He keeps in seclusion 
throughout the day. A corps 
of secretaries is ready to do 
the bidding of this man who in a few 
months has come to be recognized as an 
important the banking and 


was 


where the 


factor in 
business world. 

In addition to his Empire State en- 
terprise, and his duties as head of the 
bank, he is director of the National 


Surety Company, The Knott Hotels 


the field of private business? Is he at a 
disadvantage when competing with men 
who have come up through the ranks of 
private enterprise? Al Smith, now head 
of a great corporation, after years in 


political life, answers these questions 


Corporation and the Consolidated 
Indemnity & Insurance Company. 
As the head of one and a director of 
others he must pass on the vital issues 
of these concerns’ operations. A single 
decision by him changed the height of 
the Empire State building. The Chrysler 
building, recently completed at Lexing- 
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ton Avenue and East Forty-second 
Manhattan, was heralded as the 
world’s tallest. Al Smith’s decision so 
the plans of the Empire State 

‘no that when that structure is 

it will surpass the Chrysler 

Iding in height. 
ey I saw Mr. Smith and he told 
me all about his settling down to busi- 
ness a8 a private citizen. He had just 
taken over the reins as chairman of the 
hoard of directors of the County Trust 
Company. Included in the group direct- 
ing this bank are William F. Kenny, 
John J. Raskob, and Vincent Astor. 

Asked if he had any qualms about 
entering competition with bankers and 
commercial rulers who learned their 
business in the orthodox fashion, he re- 
plied, “No.” 

“In a strictly technical sense, the 
work I am now doing is new to me,” 
he said, “but in reality it isn’t. I 
think I have had a varied busi- 
ness career. The state of New York 
isa pretty big business itself.” 


Government a big business 


HE pointed to the Legislative 
Manual which shows the wide 
range of institutions run by the 
State. 

“As head of the state govern- 
ment,” he went on, “I had to ac- 
quire a capacity for detail. With 
this came the knack for a quick 
appreciation of circumstances. I 
have had to consider budgets, 
amalgamation of two or more 
state departments, methods of 
raising a bond issue or the con- 
struction of a large building. 

“I was continually facing the 
elements of credit and expenditure. 
Although the state has no banking 
business, the controller’s office puts 
over a pretty big financial job. The 
state spends 300 million dollars a 
year, 

“Furthermore, I am inclined to 
think that politics and the back- 
ground of my life have given mea 
vision of human nature that is an 
important asset to a banker or 
business man.” 

“Might politics prepare a man 
for business?” I asked. 

“That's purely personal,” he re- 
plied. “I have watched business 
men enter politics and reach great 
heights, Again, I have seen them 
fail miserably. I have seen politi- 
cians turn out to be successful 
business men. It all depends on 
the individual.” 

Mr. Smith believes that the 


Empire State Building will mark a mile- 
stone in the business history of Man- 
hattan. 

“T fell in line with Col. Michael Fried- 
sam, president of the Fifth Avenue 
Association, in a movement which is 
intended to rejuvenate the district south 
of Thirty-fourth Street,” he said. ‘““Pow- 
erful boosters of the city have focussed 
their attention on the blocks between 
Madison Square and Thirty-fourth 
Street. 


Center of the Port District 


“THIS particular section, I regard as 
the hub of the newly-defined extra-terri- 
torial division fixed by law, and what we 
will call the Port District. 

“The Port District runs well out into 
New Jersey, a little above Yonkers in 
Westchester County and takes in certain 
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parts of Nassau County from Long Is- 
land Sound over to the Atlantic Ocean. 

“In 1922, the population of this dis- 
trict was 8,500,000. Now, the problem 
of feeding and clothing that many peo- 
ple is immense. 

“The northward march of business 
on Manhattan Island cannot be stopped. 
But it can be regulated. I believe that 
for office buildings, for general business, 
Fifty-seventh Street must be the finish 
line. 

“The Grand Central Depot and the 
adjacent streets are becoming more con- 
gested every day. I think that region is 
built to its limit for quite a while. 

“So there remains only to develop 
this section between Thirty-fourth and 
Twenty-third Streets. It is the part of 
Manhattan Island that can best stand it. 
It taps all the arteries of travel. It brings 
thousands in from New Jersey and Long 
Island. 

“With future growth in mind 
we have decided to build a moor- 
ing tower for dirigibles two hun- 
dred feet high on top of the Em- 
pire State Building. We believe 
that, within a comparatively short 
time, airships will establish trans- 
Atlantic and_ trans-continental 
service. One of the problems is 
mooring facilities. 

“The mooring tower will be part 
of the steel structure of the build- 
ing and will be reinforced from the 
foundations of the building to the 
top. Waiting room facilities and 
offices for the operating company 
will be provided. 


Landing 1300 feet up 


“THE roof of the building will 
be 1,100 feet from the sidewalk. 
That would mean that the dirig- 
ible would be anchored in the air 
more than 1,300 feet, with eleva- 
tor facilities to land people directly 
on the street. We expect all to be 
ready by the fall of 1931.” 

Before he became president of 
the Empire State Corporation, 
Mr. Smith was a director of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He resigned from this post 
with the explanation: 

“T did not think it ethical to be 
director of the Metropolitan and 
at the same time the head of a real 
estate company which was asking 
the Metropolitan for a large loan.”’ 


The Empire State building 
because of Mr. Smith will be 
the tallest in the world 

















It is well to show the package 


open so contents may be counted 


RADE-MARKED, “It’s a 
Boy,” and picturing a healthy 
Chinese baby on the label, a cer- 
tain brand of condensed milk 
greatly outsells all rivals in the 
increasingly popular Chinese market. 

Cash registers, advertised as assuring 
mathematical accuracy in all transac- 
tions, sell slimly in the Middle Flowery 
Kingdom. Chinese clerks consider them 
an insult to their honesty. Cash regis- 
ters deny them the respectable privilege 
of making a few cents on the side and 
in China shortchanging the employer 
as well as the customer is a universal 
art. 

Automobiles with flashy paint jobs, 
equipped with half a dozen green and 
red accessory lights and at least two 
horns appeal to the rich Chinese mer- 
chant. They enable him to make his 
wealth both seen and heard. 

When advertising dried raisins, the 
characteristic American prefix “seed- 
less” must be dropped. The word when 
translated into the Chinese language be- 
comes “‘sonless’”” and to encourage such 
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a catastrophe is to bring ruin and 
extinction upon one’s honorable 
house! 

These are a few of the problems 
and peculiarities that arise when 
the products of the West meet the 
Far East and especially when 
Occidental advertising tries to 
break down Chinese sales resistance. 

All his life, someone has tried to cheat 
the Chinese out of everything from a 
few coppers to his entire belongings. 
Experience has taught him to be cau- 
tious and skeptical. When he makes a 
purchase, he meticulously bounces the 
silver change on the counter to assure 
himself that it is genuine. Previous mis- 
takes have taught him the monetary 
value of this gesture lest he be slipped 
a few worthless brass coins. 

When he ships his pigs to market, he 
has his individual chop stamped on the 
flanks of the squealing animals to make 
sure they will not be switched on the 
way for others weighing a few pounds 
less. 

Similarly, coolies carrying baskets of 
rice or other grain are prevented from 
scooping out a handful to bring home 
to their impoverished families. A huge 
red or black chop has been stamped on 
the surface of the grain in each basket. 

When a Chinese builds a home, he 
constructs the roof first and then tilts 
the corners upward so that evil spirits 


What the Chinese Wan 
in Advertising 


By ROBERT H. POWERS 


Former Advertising Manager, The China Weekly Review, Shanghai 


THE ORIENT is offering a widening 
market for American goods but it is a mar- 
ket hedged in with pitfalls for the unwary 
advertiser. The peculiarities of the people’s 
philosophy and their sense of humor have 
provedthe downfall of many a sales campaign 


that descend upon his housetop auto- 
matically will bound back into the ait. 
For the same discouragement of evil 
spirits he sets up a blank wall befor 
the door of his house and constructs 
zig-zag bridges since evil spirits can 
travel only in straight lines and are 
baffled by sharp turns and curves. 
With never-failing interest and e- 
citement, I have watched Chinese coo 
lies and clerks make their way through 
the dense traffic of Shanghai. They al- 
ways appear to be in the height of e- 
stasy when a passing automobile barely 
misses them. While one can see a mote 
successful meeting of two passing bodies 
in any of our cities, the Chinese regards 
the speeding automobile as an effective 
way to get rid of the evil spirits that 





forever hound his tracks. 
Bewitched by evil spirits 


EVIL spirits are the cause of many 
smash-ups on the Yangtze Kiang, since 
the captains of Chinese junks invariably 
cut across the path of ocean liners 
losing quite frequently, not only the evi 
spirits on their trail, but the junk’s m¢- 
der and the afterdeck as well. 

From these characteristics it becomes 
at once evident that the Chinese 1s # 
best an incomprehensible individual. 
From an advertising standpoint, it 
quite easy in this country to convine 
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WHERE THE CHIMNEYS LOOM 
LURKS TIME, THAT TOUGH OLD TESTER 


Where the chimneys of industry loom black against the sky, Time, 
That Tough Old Tester, draws his deadliest weapons. With acids 
and alkalies, with shattering vibration and ceaseless strain, he here 
attacks the works of man with greater eagerness, to prove how long 
things last. 


And here, amid the mightiest of Time's destructive forces, you will for Your Protection, 
find Reading 5-Point Pipe . . . resisting corrosive gases and fluids This Indented Spiral 


. . « absorbing shock and strain in its tough, fibrous structure . . . 
lasting from two to five times longer than ordinary pipe under Time's 
severest tests! 


For Time . . . That Tough Old Tester . . . must stay his hand before 
Reading 5-Point Pipe, whether he finds it itstaited above ground 
Use only Reading 5-Point oF below. The long generations have shown that Genuine Puddled 
Nipples with Reading5- | Wrought Iron, the material of which this pipe is made, defies Time's 
Point Pipe... you'llknow — onslaughts as does no other. That is why Reading 5-Point Pipe 


them by the indented : : : - 
spiral band. means enduring economy, enduring satisfaction. 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 








GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


EADING PIP 


DIAMETERS RANGING FROM Ve TO 20 INCHES 


Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Wrought fron 





When writing to Reaptnc Iron Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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the entire family of the worthiness of a 
product with the same advertisement. 
In China, especially since the civil war, 
every member is thinking differently. 
The father may be tenaciously holding 
on to his ancient ideas about filial piety 
and the authority of tradition. The 
mother’s thinking may be as hampered 
as her bound feet. The son and daughter 
may have been to college in the United 
States or Europe, and insist on carrying 
back the personal freedom found in 
the Occident. 

The father may still read Con- 
fucius, the mother bow down 
before the Chinese gods, while 
sister enjoys Oscar Wilde and 
dancing, and brother, Henry 
Ford and horse racing. 


Every type of customer 


AMONG China’s 440 million 
are represented every stratum of 
society, every type of mentality, 
every trait of temperament that 
one expects to find in a whole 
Europe of nations. There are 
Chinese whose wealth makes the 
purchase of a Rolls Royce an 
event of small importance. There 
are millions who possess nothing 
but the musty rags on their 
backs. Chinese with incomes of 
more than $100,000 a year are 
not at all uncommon, but there 
are millions who call the day 
bountiful if they receive a 20- 
cent piece. 

However, in spite of the great 
gap between Chinese poverty 
and wealth, in spite of the fact 
that the purchasing power of one 
Chinese may be inthe thousands, 
and that of millions of others 
below a single dollar, nearly ev- 
ery Chinese possesses something 
—an article of clothing, a cigaret 
or a raisin—which came from the 
United States. 

More and more regarding China as a 
great and growing market and feeling 
the competition there with the goods 
and products of Europe, Japan and 
Australia, American manufacturers are 
employing advertising as the means of 
meeting the competition of other lands. 
But the results from an advertising 
standpoint have often been ludicrous 
and not at all infrequently, disastrous. 

One of the first companies to adver- 
tise in China was an American oil 
concern whose trade-mark was a five- 
pointed star. Knowing that the Chinese 
were great believers in trade-marks, this 
corporation had posters and shields 
made up featuring the white star. The 
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curious Chinese soon knew that this was 
the mark of a company which sold a 
liquid, but since the star to the Chinese 
was a symbol of death, this sort of ad- 
vertising sold as much oil as an Ameri- 
can corporation would sell in this 
country if it adopted the skull and 
cross-bones for a trade-mark. 

China is one of the greatest cigaret 
consuming countries in the world. Even 
the coolie who lives on a few coppers a 
day regards a cigaret, or at least a not 








Flashy automobiles with accessory lights and 


at least two horns appeal to the wealthy 


too short remnant as an essential part of 
his daily needs. 

An American concern which planned 
to enter this profitable Chinese market 
attempted to make its name famous by 
means of tacking its trade-mark on 
telephone poles, billboards, walls of 
buildings, wherever the broad minded 
aws of the countryside or municipality 
permitted it to display its advertising. 
The Chinese symbol of this cigaret be- 
came “Cow.” Alone, it had no conceiv- 
able meaning. Chinese of all classes 
regarded it as a mystery of national sig- 
nificance. 

Soon rumors began to spread that this 
strange symbol “Cow” belonged to a 
great secret society whose purpose it 
was to overthrow the Government. Ru- 


mors spread with such alarming rapid. 
ity and caused such high excitement jp 
many cities that the Government had 
to force the tobacco concern to print a 
paragraph of explanation wherever the 
symbol “Cow” was used. 

These two samples of misdirected ad. 
vertising are among the earliest mis. 
takes of American manufacturers, but 
mistakes are still being made because 
new companies entering the Chinese 
market fail to understand completely 

the exacting translation require. 

ments and because they fail to 
have authentic illustrations pre- 
pared. 

An example of a defective jj. 
lustration is that prepared for an 
American toothpaste manufac- 
turer. Knowing that care of the 

’ teeth is an old Chinese charac- 
teristic, this manufacturer 
wished to create a market for his 
brand. Consequently, a colorful 
and elaborate poster was pre- 
pared in this country and 
shipped to the Far East. The 
scene portrayed a ship plying 
the Yangtze, but the ship instead 
of being a junk or even a river 
raft, was a Nile river boat with 
sharp, pointed sails. 

In the background rose a pa- 
goda indigenous to Bangkok. 
And a mammoth tube of tooth- 
paste was pictured reclining on 
the glistening tusks of a Siamese 
elephant. The elephant is alone 
a strange animal to the majority 
of Chinese, but the tube of tooth- 
paste brought the majority of 
Chinese to the conclusion that 
here was some fine paste to pol- 
ish this strange animal’s tusks! 

Only slowly are the Chinese 
becoming advertising wise. They 
have not had the opportunity to 
become as merchandise sophis- 

ticated as we. The explanation of 

a simple detail such as the operation of 

a pencil sharpener would offend our in- 

telligence. To the Chinese, however, to 
whom many of the inventions of the 

Occident are as strange as the signif- 

icance of the pattern in a Tientsin mg 
is to us, a detailed explanation often is 
necessary. 

The grab bag idea of buying does not 
impress the Chinese. In trading with 
his own people, he has learned that the 
grade and weight stamp on a tin of tea 
does not mean that only “grade A” tea 
is contained in the package. For all he 
knows it may be filled with clover leaves 
and short-weighted at that. In other 
words, the skeptical Chinese wants to 
be sure that the package contains what 
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when you can get an Accounting Machine 


fitted to your Business ? 


B USINEssS makes two things, goods 

. and figures. Every business man knows that 
the way to get goods economically is by high-speed 
factory machinery. And that the only way to get 
figures economically, completely, and on time, is 


by high-speed accounting machinery. 


But the question is by what machine. The mar- 
ket is crowded with competing devices each 
claiming miraculous powers. How can you pick 


the machine that fits your business? 


Remington Rand now answers that question 
in a new way—and the right way. Not by try- 
ing to saddle your business to any one make 
of accounting equipment. But by selecting 
from all types of accounting machinery, con- 
solidated in Remington Rand, the mechanism 


that is precisely suited to your business needs. 


Only Remington Rand can do this. For only 
Remington Rand has mobilized in one parent 
company the whole range of accounting equip- 
ment. If it’s a “non-descriptive” machine you 
require, Remington Rand has 48 of them. If 
it’s a combination typewriting and accounting 
machine, there are 23 at Remington Rand’s dis- 
posal. Even if you require highly specialized 
tabulating equipment, Remington Rand has 


many models to choose from. 


Remington Rand is Accounting Machinery’s 
“G.H.Q.” When you put your problem up to 
headquarters, you get unbiased advice and 
custom-fitted equipment, You save time... 
patience ... and expensive mistakes. Remington 
Rand Business Service Inc., Executive Offices, 


Buffalo, N.Y... 


. Sales offices in all leading cities. 


Remington Rand 


ACCOU NTING 
REMINGTON... POWERS 


DALTON... 


or its branch offices please mention Nation's Business 


MACHINES 
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Getting New or 
Improved Products 
to Market Ahead of 


Competition 

















Pressed steel body for automobile jack, 


produced by G. P. & F. at a 50% saving 





IL Greater strength was also secured 


over cost of aluminum casting formerly used. 





chances of breakage eliminated. 





henmnenns 





A Product on the Drawing 
Board Makes No Profit 


DESIGNING new products or im- 
proving present models G. P. & F. 
pressed metal engineers can assist you, 
as they have thousands of other man- 
ufacturers eager to get modernized 
products on the market ahead of 
competition. During fifty years of ex- 
perimental work in pressed metal 
fabrication these specialists have accu- 
mulated a vast and varied experience in 
metal forming and stamping. A sugges- 
tion from them may not only cut down 
your designing time but also add 
materially to the appearance of your 


product. 
G. P. & F. engineers can show you, as they 
have others, how to reduce rejections; in- 


crease strength, reduce breakage, speed up 
assembly and eliminate costly machining op- 
erations. The 19-acre G. P. & F. plant is 
equipped with ingenious equipment for the 
economical production of pressed and drawn 
products or parts in modern metals and fin- 
ishes. 

A blue print or sample part will bring 
recommendations and quotations promptly. 
Send for 1930 booklet “In Harmony with 
Modern Progress.” 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
in All Parts of the Country 


1371 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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it is said to contain. So tobacco manu- 
facturers, when they advertise their 
cigarets to the Chinese people, find it 
best to exhibit the package open at the 
end and show the ten or 20 cigarets so 
clearly that the Chinese reader can count 
them and check the actual contents 
with the picture on the billboard or the 
newspaper. 


Advertising is difficult 


NATURALLY, advertising to the 
Chinese populace is not easy. The suc- 
cessful advertiser must have a thorough 
understanding of the people and the 
language. Every detail comes under the 
closest scrutiny, every uncertainty is 
confusing, and the Chinese, quick to see 
the humorous side, readily ridicule any- 
thing that offers possibilities. This same 
Chinese sense of humor and love of 
comedy has made Charlie Chaplin and 
Harold Lloyd as much loved in China 
as in this country. Incidentally, the mo- 
tion picture is a great force also in 
China in furthering the “Americaniza- 
tron process.” Motion pictures stimu- 
late the demand for all sorts of 
American products from automobiles, 
jazz music and lip sticks to cigarets, 
| typewriters and straw hats. 

Thousands of young Chinese men 
and women, educated in American col- 
leges and universities, have returned to 
apply American methods in business 
and to adopt American methods of liv- 
ing. At present, a great number of 
China’s men of affairs received their 
schooling in the United States. They, as 
well as the revered Dr. Sun Yat-sen who 
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When writing please mention Nation’s 


was born in Honolulu, are patterning 
their government and industries after 
those of this country. Consequently, as 
the returned students increase in num. 
ber, as the movement toward westerni- 
zation gains greater headway, the 
demand for the products and merchan- 
dise of the United States is sure to jn. 
crease. 

In no other country is advertising so 
essential as in China. In no country can 
advertising reap such great rewards or, 
if improperly applied, result in such a 
tremendous failure. American manu- 
facturers in the Chinese market find 
advertising necessary because their prod- 
ucts are in competition not only with 
those of other American manufacturers, 
but with those of England, France, Ger- 
many, in fact with all European manv- 
facturers and with those of nearby 
Japan as well. 


Large secondary circulation 


ADVERTISING to the Chinese is ef- 
fective, because close buying is an Ori- 
ental art and a careful reading of all 
printed matter, close to a religion. The 
average copy of a daily newspaper is 
read by as many as 50 Chinese. It is of- 
ten rented out to a reader for so many 
coppers per hour. If an advertisement 
is carelessly prepared, if the illustration 
is indistinct or unintelligible, it repre- 
sents so much money wasted. 

One Chinese trait that runs true in 
all classes is the faithfulness to a prod- 
uct or merchandise that has been found 
satisfactory. Many Chinese will con- 
tinue to buy a product of a make they 





They often lose the junk’s rudder and after 
deck as well as the evil spirits on their trail 
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have found to be good, rather than to 
take a chance on that of a competitor 
even at a lower price. It is therefore of 
prime importance for a manufacturer to 
keep his message consistently before the 
Chinese people in a way that will make 
it easy for them to identify his product 
and to be impressed by its quality. 

One of the chief dangers the Ameri- 
can manufacturer encounters in the Chi- 
nese market is the readiness with which 
ynscrupulous Chinese imitate his prod- 
ycts and sell them at a lower price. An 
example of such a predicament is pre- 
sented by a perfume manufacturer who 
wished to maintain his trade name in 
advertising to the Chinese. Very fond of 
perfume, the Chinese began to purchase 
this particular brand, buc they insisted 
on calling it “Gold Cap” perfume. The 
perfume vials had ornamental, shiny 


brass caps. 
Imitations sell well 
THE Chinese imitator put up an in- 


ferior perfume, called it “Gold Cap,” 
and soon cut heavily into the sale of 


the American brand. A soap company | 
had a similar experience, only in this | 
case the imitation product succeeded in 


outselling the genuine product by more 
than a million cakes a year! 

The time is past, in China, when the 
chief use of billboards is as scaffolds for 
the hanging of deserting Chinese sol- 
diers. China with its teeming millions 
is proving a growing and potential mar- 
ket. While there are millions so poor as 
to be able to buy only a single cigaret, 
a sardine or a dozen raisins, they in- 
variably wear cotton clothes which orig- 
inated in the United States. 

But the list of salable products from 
the United States is ever increasing. 
Walking along Nanking Road, Shang- 


hai’s most famous shopping street, I | 


made a list of 125 manufactured arti- 
cles that came from the United States. 
Typewriters, chewing gum, silk hosiery, 
phonographs, canned heat, flashlights, 
toilet articles, cameras, hats, motor- 
cycles, spectacles, fountain pens. 

Thus less of a curiosity and more of 
atapidly expanding market, China, in 
fact the entire Far East, is taking the 
business eye of the American manufac- 


lure. But rather than the allegorical, | 


the sophisticated advertising that is in 
Vogue in the United States, the Chinese 
demands adv ertising that is educational, 
simple and straight to the point. 

The advertising program that wins 
the Harvard Award and that is praised 
from janitor to copy chief, may not be 
advertising to the Chinese reader. It 
may be only a curiosity or a rare joke. 
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ROBERTSON STRIKES AT COSTS 
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You will find Rob- 
ertson Protected 
Metal on the roof 
of the pier sheds of 
theSouthern Pacific 
Railroad at Oak- 
land, Calif. At cer- 
tain periods of the 
day, more human 
traffic is said to flow 
through this termi- 
nal than through 
any similar struc- 
ture in the world, 





PIER-SHEDS- AT=FRISCO- 





If you have dipped into that 
vast potential treasure house... 
export trade... there is a great 
likelihood that some of the 
goods you have sent to far-off 
ports has lain beneath a shelter- 
ing roof of Robertson Protected 
Metal (RPM) on some sun- 
baked tropical pier or some 
snow-bound northern dock. 


If you have done much globe- 
trotting yourself, youhave prob- 
ably started or ended some of 
your voyages beneath an RPM 
Roof and within RPM walls. 


Look at the dock buildings 
some time when you are at 
seaboard. And if you wonder 
at seeing the self-same material 
in the roofs and sidewalls at an 
obscure dock in Java and ona 
bustling pier in Maine, at some 


Copyright 1930 H. H. Robertson Company 


port in Africas and again in 
Japan... well, you're a busi- 
ness man... you know things 
like that do not just happen... 
and it can't be all salesmanship. 


Conditions are hard on ordinary 
materials at tidewater. . . salt 
air and sulphurous locomotive 
smoke, coal dust and everlast- 
ing moisture. RPM'S ability to 
stand just such extraordinary 
conditions has carried it into 
seaports all over the world. 


RPM has served just as well 
on industrial buildings. 
are planning any building op- 
erations, write and we will tell 
you just how and who RPM 
has served in your field. 


If you 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The weather man on 
the job with a sunshine 


recorder 


Posting the Airman’s Detour Signs 


@ WHEN you make a journey by air, the 


By ANDREW R. 


ENERAL steps have been 

taken to report the weather 

for aviation throughout the 

United States. In the three 

years since the Air Com- 
merce Act was passed, considerable 
progress has been achieved toward mak- 
ing commercial air travel safe, eco- 
nomical and efficient. 

The unknown quantity, weather, 
continues to be less known than some 
of the other factors making for safe 
travel in the air. Today adverse weather 
conditions cause postponement of flying 
schedules, but do not necessarily make 
flying unsafe. The success of the Cali- 
fornia weather reporting service, made 
possible by money from the Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aéro- 
nautics, has led other organizations to 
adopt a similar practice. 

The Weather Bureau has shown 
great interest in developing a national 
reporting system, the general plan for 
which embraces three principal features: 

Frequent reports showing current 
conditions both in the surface and upper 
air. 

Short-range forecasts giving an out- 
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BOONE 


chances are you will fly only through 


good weather. This is not because the 


pilot has learned to control the weath- 


er, but because he has been told how 


look for from one to five 
or six hours, depending on 
the scheduled duration of 
any flight. 

General weather fore- 
casts for the next 12 to 14 
hours. 

Experience of meteorol- 
ogists and others in devel- 
oping the 35 station 
system in California has demonstrated 
that a service to cover each airway 
thoroughly must be intensive. As com- 
mercial lines develop and begin night 
flying, a complete 24-hour service will 
be required. Even though devices to aid 
flying at night and under unfavorable 
weather conditions are being devel- 
oped, a complete weather service will 
be no less necessary. 


Weather information is vital 


THE importance of such a service can- 
not be overemphasized. When a pilot 
takes off for a destination several hun- 
dred miles distant, he wants to know: 

What is the weather now at the ter- 
minal of the trip? 


to out-guess it. You will be surprised 
to learn how much your safety in the 
air depends on the weather man who 
mapped the course over which you flew 


What is the weather now along the 
route? 

What will be the change, if any, dur- 
ing the flight? 

The Weather Bureau is rapidly e& 
panding its plans to answer thes 
questions. 

“Since 1926,” explains Willis Ray 
Gregg, in charge of the Weather Bu- 
reau’s aérological work, “a service if 
greater or less detail depending on the 
amount of air traffic has been organized 
along all the commercial airways that 
have been recognized by the Depatt- 
ment of Commerce. This service 1S, of 
course, an extension of that already & 
isting for the general public, which cot 
sists of two daily reports from all parts 
of the country and forecasts based 00 
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No Funpamenrtat CuHanGes 


But tremendously increased SUITABILITY 


For 1930: 11 basic models—33 
chassis—118 different types. Five 
new capacity ranges covered—15 
chassis, and 43 types, added. 

Every truck job that exists to- 
day, finds here a vehicle exactly 
suited and soundly designed to 
handle it with top efficiency. 

It is a line of marvelously bal- 
anced 6-cylinder trucks. Every 
model has the basic balance of 
strength to power and speed that 
saves money, increases work- 
capacity per day, and earns 
money for its owner. 

Fundamentals that have made 
General Motors Trucks real 


[OG (172 Ton 


Range 


Model T-19A : Straight Rating 
—8,500 pounds; 130” wheel 
base; 7’ 6" body: price, chassis 
only, f.o.b. Pontiac, Michigan 


TON 


THE 1930 


*YARDSTICK’’ 


profit-earners for tens of thou- 
sands of owners are unchanged. 

The trucks, in general, are 
even huskier than in the past; 
bigger values! 

Engines in medium-duty and 
heavy-duty models develop 
greater power, speed and flex- 
ibility. These engines are as 
famous for economy as for speed 
and power. 

Four-wheel truck brakes of 
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phenomenal effectiveness and 
simplicity have been perfected 
by a year of tests. An important 
development in steering adds to 
safety and driving -ease. 

Cabs are ’way beyond any- 
thing ever before offered in 
trucks, for looks, drivers’ com- 
fort and efficiency. 

Such values would be impos- 
sible but for great engineering 
and manufacturing leadership. 

Find out what this line holds 
for you—in savings, increased 
earnings, and expanded business 
opportunity. You'll find it a 
profitable buying precaution! 


fl 7 7 


Time payments financed at lowest 
available rates through our own 
Yellow Mfg. Acceptance Corporation. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan (Subsidiary of 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Com- 
pany)...GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS, 
--- YELLOW CABS...COACHES... 

Factory Branches, Distributors, Deal- 
ers—in 1500 principal cities and towns 
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them. These forecasts cover pe- 
riods of 12 to 36 hours. 

“Although that service was 
found to be too general to suit the 
needs of the fliers, it did provide 
the groundwork or parent or- 
ganization, and as such was cap- 
able of expansion at comparative- 
ly little additional cost. One of the 
first acts in making this expan- 
sion was to increase the number 
of what we may call upper air 
stations, where winds at flying 
levels are studied. 


Consider ground visibility 


“INFORMATION regarding up- 
per wind direction and velocity is 
not as vital as similar information 
concerning surface conditions. 
This latter information deter- 
mines whether any flight can be 
made. Fog, low clouds, excessive 
rain, sleet or snow, severe thun- 
derstorms and poor visibility 
make flying hazardous and at 
times impracticable. Although a 
pilot can fly ‘blind’ in bad weath- 
er, he can’t land ‘blind’ with safety.” 

There are today approximately 150 
weather stations from which reports are 
available when needed. 

Fliers want up-to-the-minute reports 
and, where conditions change rapidly, 
these reports must be gathered from out- 
lying stations and rebroadcast. It is 
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At weather stations like this meteorologists 


are making air travel safe for the public 


quite likely that in a relatively short 
time fliers in New York will be able to 
obtain a complete, detailed routine re- 
port of weather conditions, both at the 
surface and in the upper airs, from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific. 

No one denies that today we have 
good pilots, good equipment, good land- 


f 


The anemograph keeps a permanent record of wind velocity 


and direction, information that plays its part in mapping air lines 





ing fields and, generally, 
good weather for flying. The 
first three are taken for 
granted. Good weather is a 
certainty in the sense that 
commercial travelers need 
fly only when conditions are 
satisfactory. This can be 
determined through proper 
weather reports. 

“The weather factor,” 
says Thomas R. Reed, as- 
sistant forecaster at San 
Francisco, and himself a 
pilot, “has had a somewhat 
uncertain rating except 
among experienced pilots, 
The newcomer, whether a 
pilot or operator, has much 
to learn before he can say 
with authority what consti- 
tutes the dividing line be- 
tween safe and unsafe fly- 
ing weather. 

“Many aerial disasters 
might have been avoided 
had the operators applied 
the weather factor properly, 
or had adequate weather 
communications been provided. It is 
reasonable then that the skilled and 
experienced technicians directing the 
Guggenheim Fund should have devoted 
considerable money to developing a 
model airway weather communication 
system.” 

As a matter of fact, it seems inevi- 
table that they should do so. Just why 
they should have chosen a Califernia 
airway as the laboratory where weather 
reporting methods should be tested may 
not seem clear at first. An examination 
reveals adequate reason, however. 


They go around bad weather 


ALL kinds of weather found within the 
United States are encountered at some 
season between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Here planes fly alternately 
over high mountains and level valleys. 
As far as weather is concerned, one can 
find rain, fog, high winds, snow, sleet or 
cyclonic disturbances of varying inten- 
sity. 

Air commerce in California continues 
while some of these conditions exist— 
but, forewarned through his weather re- 
port, the pilot selects a different route 
and another altitude for a particular 
flight. If the whole of California is 
blanketed by storm, paying passengers 
do not ride. 

Mountains and moisture combine to 
make the most formidable hazard known 
to aviation. Over the California moun- 
tains the system of weather communica- 
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WHEN a great corporation, after careful study, dis- 
cards check writers of various makes in order to 
standardize upon the Century Protectograph, its rea- 
sons for doing so must be of interest to other business 
men. Those reasons—performance, durability, effi- 
cient service—are explained in the letter below, re- 
printed just as it was received at the Chicago office 


of The Todd Company. 
Todd Sales Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: We are handing your Mr. A. A. Meuser, an 
order for fifty (50) Century Model check writers to be de- 
livered to our various subsidiaries as per list attached. 

After careful study, we have decided to standardize upon 
your machine because of the neat appearance of its imprint 
and because, after test, we are satisfied that it will stand up 
best under our exacting work. 

Our decision was influenced likewise, by the efficient ser- 
vice wach we have experienced from your company. 


Yours very truly, 
CentTrRAL Pustic SERVICE CorPORATION 
W.S. McCuttoucun, Treasurer 


fie ‘ allatbe. ala iam 
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Interestingly enough, this initial order for fifty ma- 
chines was followed a little later by another for ten! 

See for yourself the speed, ease of operation and 
versatility that distinguish the Century from all 
other check writers. Phone the local Todd office for a 
personal demonstration. Or mail the convenient coupon 
below directly to us. The Todd Company. (Est. 
1899.) Protectograph Division, Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 





5-30 
Tue Topp Company, Protectograph Division 
1130 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information about the new Century 
Protectograph. 
Name 


d dddress 


Business_— 
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tion now protecting flying finds its acid 
test. 

The lowest altitude of the mountain 
crossing north of Los Angeles is more 
than twice as high as the highest alti- 
tude reached by transport planes be- 
tween New York and Chicago. So-called 
“blind” flying, made possible by instru- 
ments which enable the pilot to fly over 
mountains and through fog, is never 
permitted on commercial airways. Pilots 
fly over, under or around these condi- 
tions. This is known as “contour’”’ flying. 


Weather bureaus give great aid 


THE California service and that 
operated by the Weather Bureau and 
the Department of Commerce between 
Hadley Airport and Cleveland have 
proved one thing—regular reports from 
a close network of stations both off and 
on airways are necessary for safe and 
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weather maps, bulletins and general 
forecasts. It is hoped that the effective- 
ness of this system soon will be greatly 
increased by having these reports made 
four times instead of only twice daily. 

Supplementary reports at three-hour 
intervals from comparatively small 
areas or secondary nets, each covering 
a section of an airway but synchronizing 
with present reports, are an important 
element in the plan. At present the air- 
way service, with exceptions, gives only 
occasional reports timed to fit all 
scheduled flights from points on the air- 
ways themselves. 

These reports, with increasing traffic, 
do not meet the need satisfactorily, 
however, and it has been found that bad 
weather from points off the airway fre- 
quently creeps up without advance 
warning. Thus the Weather Bureau 
seeks to locate the weather at its source. 
The primary purpose of the three-hour 


similar system. Even with the bes 
possible weather reporting, a Pilot 
sometimes will start out with good 
weather prevailing and expected, byt 
will encounter unanticipated fog at his 
destination. Here radio supplements 
weather service and instructs him 
whether to turn back or land at some 
intermediate point. 

The Weather Bureau recognizes the 
need for a prompt and dependable sys- 





tem of communication for collecting 
reports at important centers. This | 
accomplished, information must be 
speedily communicated at any point, | 
At present both telephone and fel. | 
graph wires are used for this. 
Generally, stations will be about 100 
miles apart for the three-hour reports, 
The value to business of such a na- 
tional service becomes readily appar- 
ent. Benefits will accrue not only to 
aviation but to other industrial and 


commercial activities. The ex- | 


perience of a California pho- 
tographer is in point. He was 
engaged to make certain aerial 
photographs for the State 
Highway Commission. With- 
cut seeking advice he went 
aloft to an altitude of 10,000 
feet and his pilot sought to fly 
a straight line in a heavy cross 
wind. Naturally he came down 
without pictures. 
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This board in a California aviation office gives pilots a clear 


picture of conditions on their routes before they take to the air 


efficient operation of airways. From ex- 
perience on the two lines, the Weather 
Bureau has outlined a program which 
it expects to put rapidly into organiza- 
tion. The plan is important to business 
because it will help guarantee airway 
expansion and consequently speed up 
transportation with great saving in time 
and money. 

The fundamental feature of this pro- 
gram is the country-wide twice-daily 
weather reports on which are based the 


system of reports is to make possible 
preparation and issuance of short-range 
airways forecasts. 

Hourly reports of weather and land- 
ing conditions to be collected from 
points on the airways and broadcast to 
planes in the air are important to pilots. 
The Boeing Systems have perfected 
radio devices which enable pilots to 
talk from plane to plane and from plane 
to ground over distances up to 200 miles. 
The Western Air Express is adopting a 


quired at the Weather Bureau 
and learned not only that he 
should have avoided the flight 


by waiting 24 hours he could 


still air. 

While meteorologists and ex- 
perts cannot change weather 
conditions, information de- 
veloped by these men will en- 
able air-transport operators 
and pilots to anticipate con- 
ditions. 


Visibility and wind are the | 


primary concerns of pilots, the 
former because it may bring actual dan- 
ger to their cargo and the latter because 
it may carry them off their course if di- 
rection and speed are unknown. This 
is an economic and not a safety consid- 
eration. 

Commercial aviation depends for 
progress more upon detail and up- 
to-the-minute weather reporting than 
on any other single aid. Equipment has 
been sufficiently perfected. It now is up 
to the weather man. 
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Airplanes - airports - industry’s new 


tools - challenged hy FIRE / 


Industry has discovered the new 
world of the sky. Industry’s new ar- 
gosies wing triumphantly across the 
continents in 20 hours.... When 
Industry’s new tools taxi up to air- 
ports, it is vital that they be protect- 
ed against Fire! Fires at airports can 
be incidents. . . or disasters. A few 
minutes’ work with the right extin- 

ishing device,correctly placed for 
Instant use... will make fire an 
incident. 

Fire threatens not only aviation 
—but every business, every build- 
ing. To make fire an incident rather 


than a disaster, protection must be 
based on facts—not guesswork. La 
France and Foamite Service can help 
you determine these facts. It can 
assure you of complete and adequate 
protection against fire. 

This Service, symbolized by the 
Crusader, starts with a detailed sur- 
vey of the fire hazards of your prop- 
erty by our trained fire protection 
engineers. Based on this survey, we 
will submit complete, written, un- 
biased recommendations for safe- 

uarding your business. Unbiased— 
or this company makes every rec- 


LA FRANCE» FOAMITE PROTECTION 
AGAINST FIRE 


When writing to AMERICAN-LA FRANCE AND FoaMite Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


fi 
request, 


ognized type of nes 
equipment — from one-quart hanc 
extinguishers to the largest motor 
driven fire apparatus. 

Write for a fire protection engi- 
neer to call. . . without obligation. 


AMERICAN-LA FRANCE AND FOAMITE 
CORPORATION, DEPT. D65, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Offices in all principal cities 


i 
“Correct Protection Againsl 
Fire” is a booklet describing | 
our service and protection. A | 

ree copy will be sent on 
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; (Continued from page 39) 
, usually sprung from some contest over 
natural resources, some fear of com- 
| mercial monopoly. If from the labora- 
|tory can come a higher degree of 
| self-sufficiency for the nations, then why 
| quarrel over natural resources? 
| One after another, world monopolies 
| have been jarred or actually shattered 
| through research. The Far East no long- 
| er controls indigo or camphor. The Chil- 
| ean nitrate monopoly is broken. 

Coal tar products, that romantic list 
of necessities, are now made in many 
countries. Long since the Sicilian hold 
on sulfur was shaken loose, and only a 
few strategic minerals remain to com- 
pose a list of materials now regarded as 
necessary which are to be found in re- 
stricted locations. As the world’s living 

| standards are raised still another of the 
| causes of war will become diminished. 








Watchmans Clock 


In the Detex Patrol, watchclock protection | 
is brought to its highest perfection. | 


Detex Patrol is the only watchman’s clock AS FOR pestilence, reports from many 
that will record an unlimited number oF | sources indicate a diminution in these 


Less disease and longer life 


stations. The entire recording mechanism 
is in the station—the clock is merely the 
record carrier. 


dread scourges. International coopera- 
| tion seeks to watch well known sources 
_, | Of epidemics that they may be stamped 
Stations may be added or changed with- | out before they can start. True, we are 


>ut changing the clock in any way. | far from ridding the world of disease 


Any number of watchmen may record at | and many believe that as those diseases 
the same station. now known are conquered we shall be- 
Station repairs can be made without | come acquainted with new ones equally 
sending in the clock—the schedule is | difficult. But the expectancy of life has 
not interrupted. been extended, thanks to sanitation, 


Send the coupon below for Patrol Booklet education, and medical progress, while 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

29 Beach St., Boston 80 Varick St., N.Y. 
Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN - ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 





OMEN yearly are increasing 
their grip on the wealth of 
the country. More and more 
shares of stock of leading railroad, util- 
ity and industrial corporations are find- 
ing their ways into their strong boxes. 
Well over 50 per cent and, in many in- 
stances, as high as 60 per cent of such 
stocks lie in their hands to-day, says a 
recent statement from the publishers of 
the Encyclopedia Americana. The total 
investment of the ladies is estimated to 

3 xK _be in excess of $60,000,000,000. 

Say the publishers: 

“The wealth of our country controlled 
_ by its women is increasing yearly. This 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me information on Detex Watchman’s Clocks 





Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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lhe Pe att ol W hy Fear for Future Generations? 


today greater resources in trained men, 
scientific equipment, and money are de- 
voted to research in these subjects than 
at any other time in history. There js 
reason to expect that the future will find 
life longer and more enjoyable than it 
is in our generation, just as we believe 
this generation has made substantial 
gains over that which preceded it. The 
hopgsis that the period of useful and 
productive life may be increased. It will 
come about because of cooperation be- 
tween the sciences. 

If anyone were wise enough to know 
what the future will need, there might 
be firmer ground for the fear that the 
need would not be met. As it is, we can- 
not tell just what will be desired. When 
petrcleum refiners were striving to pro- 
duce the maximum of kerosene and the 
minimum of gasoline, who could have 
predicted that in our day the exact re- 
verse would be desirable? 

When the great fermenters at Terre 
Haute were installed to produce the 
maximum of acetone for powder manu- 
facture who could have foretold that 
the by-product of the day, butanol, 
would now be the desirable product be- 
cause of lacquers with acetone the more 
difficult product to place? Failure to 
know the needs of the future is no ex- 
cuse for a waste of natural resources, but 
it is a potent argument against fear. 

Science may not always hold the key 
to the situation, but thus far its per- 
formance has justified our faith and 
banished our fears for the future. 
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Women Stockholders Rapidly Increase 


is due not so much to the increasing in- 
terest of women in financial affairs as it 
is to the fact that women are usually 
the recipients of the large fortunes built 
up by our enterprising business men and 
of their life insurance. 

“Corporations which come directly 
in contact with the daily lives of wo- 
men, such as chain stores, department 
stores, light, power and gas companies 
show, in most instances, a continual 
gain in the percentage of woman stock- 
holders over men. Women are not so 
inclined to be interested in oil compa- 
nies, but show a decided preference for 
the shares of our premier railroads.” 
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rtunities for produc- 

Fy By ove City await those 

manufacturers who look now for 
existing markets. 


Food and Kindred Products: 
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Farm Equipment: 


PEE vane Baan HicrR wa ; last year the city hashad opportunity. Study care- Send for booklet today. 
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ROAD MACHINERY » 


Above list does not presume to include every peotast 
that can be manufactured in Kansas City 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


4 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


I am interested in this industry: 


Economical trans- 
portation is impor- 
tant. You can reach 
15 million people at 
lower freight cost 
from Kansas City 
than from any 
other metropolis. 





and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as assurance of my interest, without 
obligation, of course. 
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The New Cooperation in Industry 


Assistant to the President, General Motors Corporation 


UCH has been written in 
the past few years about 
the new competition in 
industry. 

It has been pointed out 
that as our knowledge grows, the field 
of natural monopolies tends to narrow. 
A product which is essential today may 
have a dozen substitutes tomorrow. Con- 
sequently, the contest for business is no 
longer between individuals and com- 
panies in the same industry but tends 
to engage other industries as well. 

The consumer is not so much inter- 
ested in whether his goods arrive by 
water, highway or rail, as he is in the 
service rendered. The fuel with which 
he heats his house is not so important 
as is the question of comfort. Few will 
insist on any particular type of build- 
ing material if some other is advanced 
which will be durable and artistic. 

But if it is true that we are facing a 
new competition, it is equally true that 
there is growing up a new spirit of co- 
operation. 

The mere fact that industry is no 
longer self-contained, impels us to con- 
tact with our neighbors as a sheer mat- 
ter of business. As research and 
engineering skill break down the walls 
which have segregated us in the past, 
we find new alliances growing up, new 
areas of mutual self-interest. Out of 
these shifts is born the new cooperation. 





A vital factor in industry 


IN THE light of these facts, the manu- 
facture and distribution of motor vehi- 
cles becomes a matter of two-fold 
importance to all others in industry. 

The first interest other industries have 
in motor vehicles is naturally in the 
volume of orders which will result to 
those houses whose varied products are 
used in the manufacture of the vehicles 
themselves. 

The second interest rests upon the 
fundamental fact not always so gener- 
ally understood, that once manufactured 
and sold, the motor vehicle does not 
disappear from the economic zone but 
becomes an active force in production as 
an instrument of transportation. 

For this reason, then, the question of 
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its availability for service is important 
to every business man—a question that 
depends for its proper answer largely 
upon improved highways. And it is in 
this field of highway development that 
the new cooperation among industries is 
most evident. 

Not many years ago, as an example, 
the use of automobiles in Peru was 
limited to a few miles of city streets and 
adjacent country roads. 


Peru’s new long highway 


NOT LONG ago, the Department of 
Commerce made public a_ statement 
from our ambassador at Lima, calling 
attention to the fact that, through the 
construction of a road over a difficult 
pass, a highway has now been opened 
for service in dry weather for the entire 
length of Peru, some 1,300 miles. 

The effect this highway will have on 
motor travel in Peru is of course evident, 
but that effect will be but incidental to 
a much more significant change in the 
economic development not alone of Peru 
but of its neighbors. 

“Both the Government and the peo- 
ple of Peru,’ the statement adds, “are 
keenly interested in the project for a 
Pan American Highway, an important 
link of which will traverse this country.” 

It is not necessary to call on the imag- 
ination to visualize the changes that 
will take place as this new road opens 
the gateways of trade and social inter- 
course of these towns. All of us have in- 
numerable illustrations right under our 
noses of the new conditions brought 
about by motor cars and good roads. 

The basic fact is that trade rests on 
transportation and only as transporta- 
tion facilities are made available can 
nations develop their natural resources. 

Recently, a highway between Armenia, 
the present terminus of the Pacific rail- 
road in Colombia, and Ibagué, the rail- 
head leading to Bogota, was opened to 
traffic. The report of the opening added: 

“To the traveler and salesman the 
new highway is of immediate benefit 
as it is now possible to make the trip 
between Buenaventura and Bogota in 
three days in comfort, the tiresome 
horseback journey of two days over the 





mountains being eliminated.” Here js 
depicted the opening of a new era of 
trade in one of the richest countrig 
of the world. 


Not a day passes but that some simi. | 


lar story flashes across the screen of 
world events. In China and India 
Australia and Africa, in all of the out. 
of-the-way places where commerce has 
its outposts, there will be found e. 
gineers poring over blueprints or super. 
vising gangs at work upon the roads, 

Behind them come the forces of 
capital, production and _ distribution 
searching out new fields for that em. 
ployment which inevitably paves the 
way for new standards of living which 
are at once the origin and the result of 
this new cooperation of ours. 


A matter of public education 


BUT this matter of highway develop- 
ment, in which is so clearly illustrated 
this new cooperation, is a public func- 
tion. No community or nation will 
assess its people for road improvement 
until the economic and social effects are 
clearly evaluated. Our own experience 
has demonstrated that the pioneering 
stages are a slow process of education. 

Only when the business man catches 
the full sense of his relation to trans- 
portation and its effect upon his busi- 
ness, does progress become a surety. 

In the United States road building 
was an inconsequential affair until 
motor vehicles became a dynamic 
agency in individual transportation. 
Today, world road building is emerging 
as a tremendous force in the expansion 
of commerce because industry has recog- 
nized the road and the motor car as 
indispensable. 

What is true in this field of human 
activity, I think, finds its parallel in 
other spheres. 

The first necessity of modern industry 
is an understanding of its own prob- 
lems. 

The second is an understanding of 
the problems of other industries and the 
underlying relationships which bind all 
industry together. 

This much achieved, it is but a step 
to the new cooperation. 
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HERE eee os a 
HAULING THE STUEBING WAY 
-- SAVES 89.200 ANNUALLY 


Henry Mueller, Treasurer of the C. F. Mueller Company of Jersey 
City, the largest manufacturers of Macaroni and similar products 
in the United States, says: “By doing away with needless re-piling 
and moving sacks of flour and farina and cases of finished prod- 
ucts, Stuebing Lift Trucks and Skid Platforms have enabled 
us to reduce our trucking force from fifteen men to five, and 
has netted us an annual payroll saving of $9,200.” @No 
matter what the size of your factory or the type of your product 
may be, there is a Stuebing Lift Truck that will exactly suit 
your interior hauling requirements. Such prominent concerns 
as National Biscuit Company, A. & P. Tea Company, B. H. 
Kroger Company, General Baking Company, and others, made 
Stuebing their choice. € Have one of our representatives talk over 


your conditions with you. No obligation. Write to Dept. K10. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
STUEBING DIVISION CINCINNATI, OHIO 


See the Yale Exhibits: Booths Nos. 209-210 at 
the American Foundrymen’s Convention, Cleve- 
land Public Auditorium. May 12th to 16th. 


When writing to Tue Yate & Towne Mec. Co. please mention N ition’s Business 
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Spinach, Prunes and Trolleys 


By RAYMOND S. TOMPKINS 


Executive Assistant, The United Railways and Electric Company, Baltimore 


HAT the street-railway 
business of this country 
needs is a _ complete 
comeback. There is 
probably less hot news 
in this than in the statement that the 
comeback now seems imminent. 

The fog began clearing for the in- 
dustry at its forty-eighth annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City. It began 
bicycling backward around the ring 
while the mists lifted more and more 
and those ringing noises in the head 
grew fainter. A comeback seemed in- 
evitable because it had to be inevitable. 
It was at last perfectly plain that there 
was only one other alternative. 

Of all the romances of industry, noth- 
ing can beat “the comeback.” It provides 
as heroic and romantic a tale as the 
comeback in boxing, or morals or 
knight-errantry. Take spinach. Five or 
ten years ago there was no lower or 
more despised business on earth than 
the spinach business. Spinach was a 
joke. Anybody seen eating spinach was 
undoubtedly a little queer. 

But look at spinach now! Advertised, 
dusted off, improved and beautified, it 
is served at the finest tables and hailed 
as a prolonger of life. And the price is 
about double. 

Take liver. If a banker saw a man 
eating liver a few years ago, he imme- 
diately stopped his credit. He must be 
ready for the poorhouse. Today liver 
wears a crown of gold; and the poor 
have to eat chicken. 


The rise of the lowly prune 


TAKE prunes. Five years ago they were 
the hallmark of life among the lowly. 
The failure, whether fruit or human, 
was “a poor prune.” People had grown 
up to believe the prune simply illus- 
trated a boarding-house landlady’s 
dreadful sense of humor. Today the 
prune is advertised on full pages in four 
colors, is packed in fancy dust-proof, 
air-tight cartons, is eaten proudly and 
with relish by dukes, débutantes and 
dunderheads, and costs real money. 

The street car is going to repeat the 
story of the prune. It has to. 

For about eight years adversity has 
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been lurking just around the corner for 
the street-railway industry. A few com- 
panies it actually pounced upon and 
destroyed. Others it spared as it sat in 
the shadow watching them try to “solve 
the electric-railway problem” by franti- 
cally chasing their tails. 


As the leaders viewed it 


“OUR problem,” one leader of the in- 
dustry used to say at these conventions, 
“is two-fold—it is finance and public 
relations.” 

Said another, “It is improved equip- 
ment, complete modernization.” 

Said a third, “It is relief from paving 
charges and other antiquated and un- 
just tax burdens.” 

Said a fourth, “It is to get the public 
to understand that the nickel is out of 
date as a street-car fare, and the dime 
has taken its place.” 

Said a fifth, “It is to meet and over- 
come automobile competition.” 

There was the old picture complete— 
executives pursuing bankers with ap- 
peals for money and credit for modern- 
ization and rehabilitation; operating 
men chasing executives to get new cars 
and track; public service commissions 
chasing operating men about rates and 
service; public and press pursuing pub- 
lic service commissions; and then here 
they came again—the bankers on the 
heels of the public to get investors to 
put up the money. 

This tail-chasing would not stop until 
one group stopped chasing the group 
ahead of it and let itself be caught by 
the group behind it. 

But what to do first? Listening for the 
answer to this used to send street-car 
men home from these meetings thinking 
they must have ear trouble. They hadn't 
heard anything. But at Atlantic City 
they heard plenty. In a single half hour, 
for example, Dr. Thomas Conway, Jr., 
president of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
and Dayton Railway Company, and a 
college professor as well, produced 
enough answers to have kept the con- 
vention busy for a four-year course in 
college. Dr. Conway dealt only in facts. 
They produced a sorry picture, particu- 
larly of interurban electric railways. 


With the total registration of private 
automobiles in the United States jump. 
ing from 9,346,195 in 1921 to 21,379. 
125 in 1928 (an increase of 129 per 
cent), and with our hard-road mileage 
growing from 521,915 miles in 1925 to 
625,000 in 1928, almost 20 per cent, Dr. 
Conway found the electric interurbans 
without credit, shunned by capital and 
owned by security holders who had al- 
most lost hope. 

The electric railway industry’s great- 
est handicap, he declared, was the ar- 
rested development of its technique, 
which was at least 15 years behind the 
times. The business he said, had been 
“on a dead center.” He saw no hope 
whatever for the lines that sat still and 
did not modernize and merchandise 
their service. 

They were up against a competing 
industry whose production technique 
enabled it to produce a personal trans- 
portation unit made up of some 4,000 
parts for approximately $600. They 
were up against an industry that recog- 
nizes this as “an age of seventy-mile 
speeds and seven-foot stops.” They were 
competing against vehicles that are con- 
sidered old and out-of-date in two or 
three years, with street cars that were 
not supposed to wear out for 25 years. 
Against a light, fast automobile whose 
motor weighed an average of about 
eight pounds per horsepower, they were 
pitting their heavy cars; even the newest 
interurbans had motors weighing more 
than 28 pounds per horsepower. 


What the industry needed 


FASTER acceleration, better braking, 
greater speeds (for interurbans not less 
than 70 miles an hour, and as high as 
86 when necessary); more luxurious 
seats, handsomer bodies, smoother rails, 
lighter motors. These were some of the 
things electric railways needed and 
needed quickly. They needed other 
things, too; better personnel training, 
better merchandising. 

But it was easy to string out the list 
of faults; it was plain to everybody that 
a lot of troubles would clear up when 
the service troubles cleared up. The need 
for electric railway service in big cities 
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They only asked for 


but we gave them 
something more 


PACKA 





A MANUFACTURER who comes to us seeking only the 
lower costs which improved wrapping machinery can produce 
is sometimes agreeably surprised to find that we have also 
improved the appearance and sales-value of his package. 

For example: Our high-speed toilet soap wrapping machine 
was designed to lower wrapping costs. It has twice the speed of 
any other machines—double the production with the same labor 
and floor space. But this machine also produces a definitely neater, 
smoother and more attractive package—a real sales aid in mer- 





chandising toilet soaps. 

Up to a short time ago, irregular shaped candy bars had to 
be wrapped by hand. We invented a machine to do the work, 
not only making large savings over hand-wrapping, but also 
greatly improving the package. The machine seals the wrapper 
tight, whereas hand-wrapping leaves it unsealed and liable to 
work loose, presenting an untidy appearance. 

Sometimes the greater efficiency of modern wrapping machinery 
will more than pay for the extra cost of using a more colorful 
wrapper—or for the addition of a transparent wrapper, which 
adds so much to the quality of a package. 

Why not put our experience and ability to work for you to 
see what we can do to lower your costs or to improve your 
package? No matter what the character of your product may be, 
it will pay you to get in touch with our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Los Angeles Chicago 
London: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 
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Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


When writing to PackacGe Macutnery Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Can we 
obtain, without 
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survey of Our Cor: 
respondence time 
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YES. Our private study of your 
office makes selling pressure un- 


necessary. The data will prove | 


invaluable in organizing the flow 
of business in every department 
whether there are many letters 
or a few. 


Let us prove this. Telephone“The 
Ediphone,” your City, or ask us 
for the book, “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 







World-Wide Service 


in all Frincipal Cities 
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New 

















When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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was plain. The more the automobiles 
clogged the thoroughfares, the greater 
the need for good street-car service. 

But what these street-railway men 
used to thirst for was the magic word 
with which to begin. Faster, better, 
handsomer street cars, yes! But the first 
step was investment in experiments, in 
new ideas, new equipment. This took 
money. Money comes through bankers. 
Bankers were timid about this indus- 
try’s future. But can they be blamed for 
this? Can bankers be any less timid or 
more courageous than the public which 
is really the source of the money? 

And the public, accustomed to yearly, 
even monthly improvements in its auto- 
mobile transportation, was inclined to 
look over its shoulder at the street-car 
business and to fling at it a snappish, 
'“If you want our patronage, give us 
| Service!” And Service costs money. So, 
here we went around and around again. 

But this is a hardy, tenacious indus- 
try. It has been running around in a 
circle like this for nearly a decade now, 
but so tough-fibred are the men who 
conduct it that the last chance for the 
comeback finds them ready to under- 
take it. 

Here and there amongst the groups at 
this critical industrial convention, one 
heard that investment bankers in this or 
that city were listening a little more 
favorably to street-railway calls for 
funds for rehabilitation. Here and there 
street-railway bond issues put out soon 
after the close of the war were maturing 
—and being met—and bonded debts 
and fixed charges being decreased. This 
was helping credit. In larger cities 
annual street-railway earning power per 
inhabitant had increased since the war. 








The prerequisite to cut rates 


PURSUIT of the ten-cent fare was in- 
creasingly successful, though success 
seldom lasts unless improved service 
either precedes, accompanies or follows 
closely on the heels of the fare increase. 
Credit has an unfortunate trick of shy- 
ing away from industries in bad public 
repute. It makes little difference if a 
company charges a ten-cent fare and the 
people in the town dislike the company 
and its service. Yet, undoubtedly, there 
| must be a spell of higher fares before 
street railways can follow the lead of the 
prosperous light and power business and 
begin cutting rates. Perhaps more peo- 
ple know that now. 

So there was a bright side to the con- 
vention for the delegates from some 
cities who, by some sort of superhuman 
| lifting of their companies by their own 
'‘ bootstraps, were beginning to get over 


the hurdles. For there certainly are jp 
the electric-railway industry men as jp. 
telligent, as well trained in the sciencg 
and as ambitious as in any other indus. 
try. Now they know what lies before 
them. They must modernize or quit 
They must replace heavy, slow vehicles, 
infrequently run, with light, fast vehicles 
frequently run. Enough companies must 





undertake these replacements to bring 
down the cost of the new cars. There 


was the answer they had needed. There | 


was the point to come back from. 


An industry of hardy men 


A HARDY industry full of men who are 
hardy and tough-fibred as well as ip. 
telligent. Imagine a conclave of dele. 
gates selected from amongst the most 
harassed business men in the United 
States, hammered in many places by 
press and public, accused of “public. 
be-damned” attitudes, thwarted and de- 
nied by regulatory commissions, made 
the butts of political attacks—and vir- 
tually every one in the picture would be 
a street-car man. Yet here was an elec- 
tric-traction leader who had just come 
from the center of a bitter labor war 
where his life was threatened almost 
daily and his company’s property de- 
stroyed—and he looked robust, and 
could wear a green paper cap with tas- 
sels on ““Whoopee Night,” when the con- 
vention relaxed and played. 

Here was another fresh from a bitter 
fare battle, yet he could get up for six 
o'clock golf and be on time for all-day 
business sessions. Here were the manu- 
facturers of electric railway equipment, 
builders of electric motors, handsome 
car bodies, drawing-room buses, luxuri- 
ous coaches, restful leather cushioned 
seats, modern pneumatic contrivances, 
their newest wares all spread out in the 
auditorium in an amazing display of 
dauntless ingenuity, tireless effort and 
courageous investment to equip an in- 
dustry that was still waiting for money 
with which to buy, still waiting for 
standards that they could trust. Hopeful 
manufacturers, watching for the new 
dawn in public transportation, listening 
for faint stirrings of life in the ooze. 

Strong men, tough men, not easily 
beaten. Perhaps some of them too sure 
until now of their strength, too ready to 
listen to the brave assertion, “This is a 
necessary industry”—which it now is— 
too deaf in the past to the warning that 
it must act quickly if it would keep on 
being necessary in a new age. But those 
who went to that Atlantic City conven- 
tion could not say they had not been 
shown the road to public friendship and 
fortune. 
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All over the United States and Canada there are 
Company-owned branches waiting to wait upon 
International Trucks. There are 161 of these 
branches in the United States alone, and 19 in 
Canada. 


No matter whether you operate your Interna- 
tionals in Connecticut or California, in Saskatoon 
or San Antonio, you will always find an International 
Branch not far away. The farther you go from one, 
the nearer you get to another. 


And every International owner can get from 
any one of these branches just the kind of service 
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You can’t get away from Service like this 


‘lences 








The largest Company-owned truck 
service organization in the world is 

“just around the corner from everywhere” 
ready to serve International Trucks. 


the factory itself would give him. Each branch has 
an extensive stock of factory-standard parts on hand 
for all emergencies, and every trained mechanic 
works on factory-standard methods with all the 
modern equipment good service demands. 


There’s never any guess-work and never any tink- 
ering—and that means economy in every operation. 


When you buy an International you buy a truck 
that the Harvester Company is proud to have carry 
its name and you can rest assured that the Harvester 
Company will always do everything in its power 


to keep the truck that way. 


The International Line includes the %-ton Special Delivery; the 1-ton Six-Speed Special; Speed Trucks, 1%, 1), 
2 and 3-ton; Heavy-Duty Trucks to 5-ton; and McCormick- Deering Industrial Tractors. Catalogs on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 





INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


When asking for information regarding INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 








The directors laid the case before in- 
dustrial engineers. “What makes our 
chain act this way?” they asked 
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* IT 1S admitted that the chains have taught 


independent merchants a great deal about mer- 


chandising. 


But when a grocery chain began 


going badly, M. C. Wachtel was called in to 


save it. He found that chains could also learna 


great deal from independents 


When a Chain 


Skids Off 


the Road 


By GEORGE L. MOORE 


Assistant to President, the Sherman Corporation 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HANS FOY 


N the slippery high- 

way of modern mer- 

chandising, chains— 

contrary to some no- 

tions popularly held 
—are not skid-proof. 

The chain-store principle is in 
harmony with certain fundamen- 
tals. An example is the chains’ dis- 
tribution of risk. Chains do not put 
all their eggs in one basket. The 
independent retailer stakes his all, 
capital, experience and energy, on 
one location. Perhaps he overlooks 
just one item, as did a garage and 
filling station which located at the 
bottom of a hill. When prospective 
customers approached, going up, 
they stepped on the gas; coming 
down, they released their brakes 
with relief and kept going. 

A single store fluctuates with the 
economic ups and downs of its com- 
munity, whereas, with the national 
chain, if Florida has a fruit fly, 
Detroit may be working overtime; 
and when Detroit eases off, Florida 
is doing more business than before. 

But the chain principle, by itself, 
is not a guarantee of safety and 
success; and when a chain skids the 
job of getting it back on the road 
is accomplished by horse sense, good 


judgment, imagination and hard work. 

Several years ago the Almar grocery 
chain was organized in Philadelphia. 
A & P and American Stores had been 
doing so well that it was believed an- 
other chain could get its share of the 
business. Two hundred and fifty Almar 
units were opened. All the conventional 
chain machinery was built but the chain 
didn’t prosper. The directors felt that 
something must be done. They went to 
a group of management and industrial 
engineers. 


Not a perfect system 


“WHAT makes our chain act this 
way?” they asked. “It’s a genuine 
chain. We have good locations. The 
stores are painted the same color. We 
buy our goods in large quantities. We 
put them in our warehouse, parcel them 
out so much for each store and deliver 
the parcels in our trucks. We advertise. 
We put price tickets on the merchandise, 
uniformly all over the system. We plas- 
ter the windows with specials. We have 
pep bulletins for our managers. We 
meet the prices of other chains. But 
somehow it doesn’t seem to work.” 
The outside people listened but made 
no immediate reply. Instead, they went 
out and looked for themselves. They 
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Since 1752 










The good of 
Policyholders 
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A coffee house 
in Boston about 
1770 ¢0 1780. 


owners of the business under the mutual plan. 
Mutual casualty insurance has the endorse- 

l ment and patronage of leading industrial organi- 
zations and thousands of outstanding individual 


business leaders. 


_ the founding of the first mutual insurance 


company down to the present day—mutual 
companies have existed solely for the benefit of 


policyholders. 


Under the mutual plan policyholders own the 


Employers of labor, car and property owners, 
anyone engaged in business, will find interest in a 
booklet on mutual casualty insurance. It will be sent 


on request. No solicitation will follow. Address 


corporation and benefit directly by the economy, Mutual Casualty Insurance, Room 2201, 180 


care and ability of its management. North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois. 





The dividend record of mutual companies sur- 
eae? MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 
passes any other classification of business. Scores 

FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 
Liability (all forms :) 


Plate Glass 


of mutual corporations have an unbroken record of re 


Automobile (all forms) 
Burglary and Theft 
Workmen's Compensation Fidelity 


dividends every year since organization. Mutual 


dividends are returned to policyholders, who are the Property Demege 





MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 


Nationa AssociaTION oF Mutvat Casuatty ComPANIES and AMERICAN MuTvAL ALLIANCE 








Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 


Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co, of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co,, 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U.S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co,, Utica, N. 7, 


When writing to Nationa, AssocraTion oF Mutuat Casuatty Companigs please mention Nation’s Business 
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Mrs. Consumer didn’t like a store 
that sold her what she didn’t want 


visited the company’s stores; watched 
the clerks and sized up the managers. 
They investigated costs and sales figures. 
Among other things, they found that 
during a two-month period when 95 
per cent of the stores were emphasizing 
price appeal the total volume of sales 
for the chain dropped more sharply 
than in any period of its career. 

They poked around in the warehouse; 
found cases and crates all over 
the place, aisles choked and 
the flow of goods in and out 
governed largely by lungs and 


language. 
The outsiders looked up 
Mrs. Consumer. She seemed 


surprisingly sure why she liked 
certain grocery stores and 
didn’t like others. The store 
she liked was a clean store, a 
bright store, a store that wasn’t 
always trying to sell her some- 
thing she didn’t want, a store 
with fresh goods. 


Suggestions wanted 


SHE seemed more interested 
in getting things to concoct 
dishes that would impress her 
guests and tickle the appetite 
of Mr. Consumer than in any- 
thing else. She liked a store that 
gave her suggestions about 
what to have for supper, how 
to get something different for 
the Sunday dinner. Price? 
Well, she was going to get the 
most for her money. 
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In short, this step in the process 
of halting a chain store’s skidding 
was a job of getting out and get- 
ting under. 

A new management was given 
the job of repairing and tuning up 
the motor, then stepping on the 
gas and going somewhere. 

The new management put 
M. C. Wachtel into the driver's 
seat. 

From the age of 14 when he 
started to work for Tiedtke 
Brothers in Toledo as an errand 
and bundle boy, Mr. Wachtel has 
been in the food business. In the 
Tiedtke organization, he went 
from bundle boy to clerk, waited 
on customers in every depart- 
ment, assisted the manager of the 
produce department, managed 
the produce department and, at 
23, became manager. 

When he left Tiedtke’s, they 
employed 1,200 men, used a hun- 
dred trucks, did an annual busi- 
ness of six million dollars. He 

knew his groceries. And he believes that 
serving housewives with food through 
chain stores is no different, fundamen- 
tally, than running one neighborhood 
store. 

“When a chain store skids,” says Mr. 
Wachtel, “you’ll find perhaps the big- 
gest single cause is that it has broken the 
simple, fundamental rules which hold 
for independent storekeeping as well as 





chain storekeeping. Benjamin Fran 
lin said, ‘Keep your shop and your 
will keep you.’ Many things said aboy 
store operation are more high- 

than that, but no more sensible, Keen 
your shop means being in touch wt 
every phase of its operations. This igg 
sound today as it was when Poor Rig 
ard’s Almanac was printed. 


Think of the customer 


“ANOTHER fundamental of stop. 
keeping, chain or independent, is thy 
the storekeeper always must think ¢ 
his job in terms of service to the publi 

“He must know what the public a 
pects in the way of store appearang 
cleanliness, courtesy. He must not on} 
measure up to those expectations; } 
must anticipate them. 

“Stores skid, whether chain or inde 
pendent, because store personnel ané 
management keep their noses too clog 
to the grindstone and spend too littk 
time thinking about the people they 
are trying to serve. 

“When a woman comes into one o 
our stores around four o'clock in the 
afternoon, she’s thinking, “What can | | 
have for supper?’ 

“She may need butter, coffee, bread. 
If you sell her butter, you’ve supplied 
her butter needs for several days. The 
need for butter won’t bring her back 
into your store the next day. Sell her 
coffee and her coffee needs are filled for | 





They found the warehouses choked with cases and crates and 
the flow of goods regulated largely by lungs and language 
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a week at least. Bread, of course, is a 
daily need. Hence, its importance in 
grocery store merchandising. 

“But sell her something to fill to- 
night’s supper need, and she'll come 
back to let you help her with tomorrow’s 
breakfast, and Sunday dinner. In other 
words, sell her what she wants and sell 
her from her point of view. 

“She wants groceries only because 
they are the material for meals. She 
wants meals that have variety and tasti- 
ness, that will please her family and, 
when she gives a party, will please and 
impress her friends. 

“Grocerymen too often think their 
job is supplying finished goods, when 
they really are supplying raw materials 
to be made up into finished goods. 

“That’s just horse sense, but I be- 
lieve you'll find more retailing troubles, 
whether in chain or independent stores, 
due to a lack of horse sense than to any 
other single factor. 

“We found the Almar stores, before 
the reorganization, watching competi- 
tors more closely than they watched 
their own business. If the other chains 
had cauliflower and loin of pork as 
Saturday specials, our people had cauli- 
flower and loin of pork specials for 
Monday. But people had eaten all the 
cauliflower and pork loin they wanted 
for a while. And cutting prices wouldn't 
change public wants. 


What specials help sales? 


“I WENT over the specials which had 
been offered. I found two nickel candy 
bars for a nickel advertised in big type. 
Why? Are candy bars used for suppers, 
breakfasts, dinners? What could gro- 
cery stores expect to build on a candy 
bar special? 

“Selection of specials is an art. 
You've got to lead, not follow. You’ve 
got to show the public that you're 
thinking of its needs.” 

The selection of specials is significant 
in the Almar reconstruction chiefly be- 
cause it illustrates that those who stop 
the skidding of the chains must deal 
with business and human problems, not 
technical problems. The Almar situa- 
tion had been brought about because 
policies and practices had been deficient 
in respect to two groups of people—the 
1,800 employees of the organization and 
the buying public. There were technical 
problems, warehousing and traffic con- 
trol, for example, but the fundamental 
conditions requiring treatment were 
absence of morale within the organiza- 
tion and lack of good will outside. 

Under Mr. Wachtel’s leadership 
better morale was the first objective. 
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Truck drivers, clerks, managers, super- 
visors were brought together by func- 
tional grouping and in mass meetings. 
General supervisors were thoroughly 
educated in the facts of past conditions. 
Managers were inoculated with a new 
enthusiasm. Clerks were told, in detail, 
of the new policies and objectives. 

It wasn’t long before this campaign 
of inspiration and education took effect. 
Employees were brought into close per- 
sonal touch with executives. Mr. 
Wachtel announced that his door was 
always open. First one of the rank and 
file tried the door; then others. After six 
weeks, a truck driver knocked at the 
door. He was given a comfortable chair 
and a good cigar. As a result of his visit 
a loss of hundreds of dollars in truck 
repair bills was uncovered. 

Chain stores depend a great deal on 
printed bulletins of instructions which 
tend to mechanize human contacts. 


OPENING WEEKI 





Advertisements told of the 
rebuilding of the organiza- 
tion from cellar to roof 


Constant effort is necessary to cloth 
these bare skeletons with flesh and 
blood. Every Almar executive now js 
schooled in the necessity of contact, Ay 
a result you'll find desk after desk in the 
general offices deserted frequently, Th 
executives are in the field. 


New building sales 





EARLY in the reconstruction cam. | 
paign, all store managers were given | 
paint, brushes and instructions in paint. | 
ing a store front. On a given evening | 
every manager appeared at his stor 
with his clerks, brushes, ladders, paint, 
The next morning every Almar stor 
wore a new dress. Time and money 
were saved, but the big result was a new 
feeling of solidarity, of interest in the 
welfare of the business. 

In taking its case to the public, Almar 
dramatized its rebuilding job. There 
was, first, a Dynamite Week. News. 
paper advertisements, the radio, hand- 
bills told the story of dynamiting for 
new foundations. Next came Founda- 
tion Week and the public saw the 
foundations of a new business being 
poured. Next, Cornerstone Week. Next, | 
walls were erected in a special Building | 
Week. 
Finally, the roof was put on. Dyna- | 
mite Week woke up the public to | 
what was going on. Weekly sales in- | 
creased from $168,000 to $192,000. 
Each succeeding week consolidated this 
gain. Sales were brought up to $213,- 
000 and through the summer slump a 
net gain of $18,000 weekly in sales was 
held without special effort. 

Upon the employee morale these 
special efforts were electrifying. The 
public also responded. 

An important link in the chain idea 
is standardization, but, carried to an 
extreme, standardization devitalizes a 
retail grocery business. Ideas, therefore, 
should constantly supplement stan- 








dardization. The Almar stores have 
been on the trigger every minute to be 
first with an idea. 

One store specializes in 5-10-25 cent 
groceries. Located in an apartment 
neighborhood, its frontage of 15 feet 
means comparatively low overhead. 
Another store in Germantown is built 
to entirely different specifications. It is 
spacious with wide aisles and con- 
venient shelves, staggered on a new al- 
rangement so that a customer standing 
in the doorway sees the maximum of 
stock. The merchandise is arranged 
alphabetically. For example, under 4 
large letter “B” are arranged all articles 
whose initial letter is “B.” Everything 
is done to bring goods quickly and 


| 


| 
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effectively to the customer's eye, to the 
extent of using, for bulk goods such as 
rice, corn meal and nuts, a manilla bag, 
striped with cellophane, a feature which 
Almar has developed for its exclusive 
use. 

The new management studies its loca- 
tions constantly. Neighborhoods change 
in character and stores serving them 
must fit. Therefore, one store in Trenton 
was completely changed. Its quality of 
stock, especially meats, is entirely unlike 
other Almar stores. Its reasons for low 
meat prices are plain and simple. In this 
neighborhood families will eat steak only 
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once a week if it’s 60 cents a pound. 
They'll eat it oftener if it’s cheaper and 
these families are not finicky about 
quality. 

Early in the Almar reorganization, 
hopelessly unprofitable stores were 
closed up with a snap. With fewer 
stores, sales volumes still increased. 

While the reorganization was getting 
underway, fire destroyed one of the 
warehouses—a body blow for any gro- 
cery chain, because adequate ware- 
housing facilities are vital. An hour 
after the firemen withdrew the biggest 
chain competitor of Almar placed its 
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warehousing facilities at the disposal of 
the stricken organization. The offer was 
accepted and for several weeks, until 
new warehousing arrangements could be 
completed, this chain loaned goods 
from its own stocks, printed butter, and 
performed many other services for its 
competitor. 

Chains seem to be human, after all. 
The job of stopping a skidding chain is 
bigger than in the case of a single in- 
dependent store because of greater size 
and weight, but the fundamentals of 
reorganizing a chain and a single store 
are strangely similar. 











They Do Buy for Quality Today 


By JOHN D. BLAINE 


HEY do buy for quality today. 
Although NATION’S BUSINESS 
in March printed an article 
“They Don’t Buy for Quality 
Today,” the mass of consumers, 
in my opinion, demand quality more 
than ever before. But some business 
folks, and others now and then, get be- 
fuddled in their reasoning when sizing 
up the present competitive situation. 
Why is it that price buying and quality 
buying are so often spoken of as being 
different things? They can be, and are 
today, in many respects identical. 

First let us have some exhibits as to 
what the masses, not the rich, are now 
interested in buying. I ran a general 
store for almost a generation, and raised 
a family of six consumers. My obser- 
vation is rather first hand, on both sides 
of the fence; and in the country at that, 
which is more or less behind the city. 

Consider wearing apparel. When I 
went into business, in 1907, our general 
store catering to farm and small town 
trade didn’t have a pair of silk hose in 
it. And our dress goods were all cotton 
and so were our ready-made dresses. To 
men we sold 25¢ hose and 25¢ ties, ex- 
cept at holiday season when we took a 
chance on grades running up to 50¢ 
and 75¢. The rest of our stock was in 
proportion. 

Today the local stores sell, for sum- 
mer wear, virtually nothing but silk 
hose to women. In dress goods and 
dresses, cotton has been largely dis- 
Placed by silk and rayon. Our high- 
school girls are satisfied with nothing 
less than silk or very good rayon. 


Our young men have become so 
classy that they simply don’t look at 
the stores of the little home town. If 
they have white collar jobs, as in the 
local bank, they wear silk socks and 
ties ranging around $3, if not more. 

In the old days nobody in our coun- 
try town put on his or her “good 
clothes” except on holidays and Sun- 
days or other special occasions. Now, 
except for the overall brigade, every- 
body on the street seems dressed up all 
the time. 

But along with this demand for qual- 
ity is a great demand for bargains, and 
it’s in the interpretation of this situation 
that we tend to get our thinking mixed. 
Old traditions die hard. There are peo- 
ple who still think that quality buyers 
ignore price, and that price buyers are 
indifferent to quality. Their idea is that 
the seller should cater to one or the 
other and not to both. But bargain 
hunters of today are bargain hunters 
because their demand for quality makes 
it a Scotchman’s pinch to figure out 
how their money can satisfy their burn- 
ing desires for quality goods. 

Less than eight per cent of American 
families have incomes over $5,000. That 
leaves at least 92 per cent to be quality 
bargain hunters at heart and getting 
more and more so in the open. Ten 
years ago bargain hunters generally 
drove up to my store in Fords or used 
cars. Not so today. In fact, some of 
the most persistent bargain hunters in 
our section are city people who come 
from their country homes in Pierce- 
Arrows and Packards. And they cer- 


tainly demand merchandise of the best. 

Almost any observer can see evi- 
dences of all this in recent changes in 
the appearance and service of stores. 
Not long ago I persuaded a very mod- 
erm young woman, a close relative, to 
cover with me the shopping district of 
a sizable city where she buys. 

I wanted to see what sort of stores 
this sophisticated young person, get- 
ting a good salary and spending it all 
on herself, found most compelling. She 
was a better subject than even my high 
hopes had led me to expect. With great 
glee she pointed out store after store, 
once called exclusive, that has of late 
changed its conservative attitude and 
begun to compete for trade by giving 
a bargain touch to quality goods. 

It was a real entertainment to hear 
the lady confess how she schemed like a 
saving miser so that she could spend 
to best advantage every cent she earned. 
She held up her purse and slapped 
its flat sides. “Show me a bargain, 
please!” And then she added, as she 
glanced at a window reflection of her 
attractive self, “But don’t show me 
anything but mighty good stuff!” 

The lessons are perfectly plain. The 
desire for a bargain rules, it’s true; but 
we must give that fact its proper in- 
terpretation. The growing hunger for a 
bargain comes from the fact that the 
income is strained by the desire for 
goods of high quality. The seller most 
in line with the modern trend is the one 
who appeals to the consumer with what 
seems to be a bargain price for a quality 
article. 
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For every ton of steel produced 
several tons of materials have to be 
handled and the yearly handling 
bill of the country’s steel mills runs 
into millions of dollars. Naturally, 
therefore, these plants have studied 
carefully the subject of material 
handling costs and it is a significant 
fact that in almost every one of 
them you will find a number of Industrial Brownhoist 
cranes doing all kinds of bucket, hook and magnet work. 


Industrial Brownhoist locomotive cranes are the steel 
man’s choice because they have proved their value in 
service. These men know that Industrial Brownhoist has 
built thousands more of these machines than any other 
maker and that the experience gained in building cranes 
of every size and type has been invaluable both to us and 
to the man who wants to handle materials economically. 


Industrial Brownhoist locomotive and crawler cranes 
are at work and saving money in nearly every line of in- 
dustry today. Because of their ability to handle all kinds 
of materials at low cost and because they will travel quickly 
to the job instead of having to have the work brought to 
them, these cranes have become an indispensable part of 
our national industrial progress. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 
District Offices: 


Plants: 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans 


Brownhoist Division, Cleveland, Ohio; Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan; 
Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL BRUWNHUIST 


When 





ing to INDUSTRIAL BrowNuHoOIstT Corporation please 
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Watch New England 
Come Back 


(Continued from page 43) 
| tiles should share in the industrial prog. 
perity of the United States as a whole 
| A quality product should always be abe 
to find a market. 
“Too much of the third generatiog” 
is the trouble with New England, ae. 
cording to a diagnosis attributed ty 
former President Coolidge. I do not 
altogether agree. I am proud of the 
fact that I went into my father’s bug. 
ness, and that young men of the family 
are ready to carry on. Family pride isa 
great asset in any concern, and g0 are 

| family traditions. 

| Each generation, however, must keep 
abreast of the times, for conditions 
change year by year, and a method in 
use 30 years ago may be of no value to 

_day. In this sense the technical knowl 
edge of the father may be useless to the 
son, but if he goes into the business re- 
solved to succeed, with pride in family 
tradition giving added driving force, he 
will do well. 





|  Textile’s growing importance 








| place in the textile industry of the 
| United States. The official figures for the 
| past 15 years show, for one thing, a tre- 
| mendous increase in the amount of 
| wages paid. In 1914 the 1,505,912 wage 
earners in the textile industry received 
| in wages 676 million doilars. By 1927, 
| wage earners had increased to 1,694,- 
| 416, and wages to $1,760,000,000. With 
| an average of four persons to a family 
this would indicate that nearly seven 
million persons were dependent on this 
industry. The value of products for 
| these years was $3,445,000,000 in 1914 
and $8,950,000,000 in 1927. It will be 
seen, from these figures that the textile 
industry is among the most important in 
the United States. 

What are the opportunities for 4 
young man today in the New England 
textile industry? I believe they are good, 
provided he enters the industry deter- 
| mined to succeed. 

I always like to see a young man in 
my employ taking courses in textile 
manufacturing at night. A man who 
| works in the mill during the day and 
| then spends a couple of hours in a tex- 
| tile school at night, gaining additional 
| knowledge upon which promotion de- 
| pends, is pretty sure to make a mark in 
his chosen profession. Except hard work 
and the will to get ahead, there is no 
| royal road to success. 
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OX BY ONE, the great industries of lems and give him the answer in the 
America are turning to capable engi- form of a complete plant, ready for work. 
: neering contractors to take over the details Every detail of the job, from the loca- 
. of their plant expansion and development. tion of the plant and the first rough 

| Ferguson engineers—with experience in sketch of the plans to the completely 
| large industrial projects of many kinds equipped structure, is handled in one or- 
—can meet any manufacturer on his ganization, under one responsibility, and 
own ground—grasp his production prob- with the owner’s satisfaction guaranteed. 


; THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY . Hanna Building + Phone CHerry 5870 « Cleveland, Ohio 


| 

x Ed Ori More than 8,000 of the country’s leading execu- 
tives are regular readers of the Ferguson Cross 

_ wee BENGINEER sw om Section—a monthly magazine dealing with timely 

enna business and engineering topics. A request on 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . BALTIMORE «. DETROIT . BIRMINGHAM 5 : - 
TOKIO, JAPAN . TORONTO, CANADA « MEXICO CITY, MEXICO your letter-head will bring it to you gratis. 





= = 


When writing to Tue H. K. Fercvson Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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SKED the question,’*What is Alumi- 
num used for?’’. . . different men 
give widely varying answers. 

Everybody is familiar with aluminum 
cooking utensils. But few realize the 
strides which have been made during 
recent years in the art of producing alumi- 
num alloys. Few realize the very many 
places where aluminum and its alloys are 
playing vital roles in industry today. To 
most men, the versatility of this light, 
strong metal is a surprise. 











Manufacturers of both street and rail- 
road cars, buses and commercial trucks use 
certain strong aluminum alloys rolled in- 
to I-beams, channels, and other structural 
shapes. They use large plates of these 
light, strong alloys which are riveted to 
the above aluminum structural forms, 
with the result that cars, buses and trucks 
can be built having greatly reduced 
dead-load and correspondingly increased 
pay-load, securing both of these advan- 
tages without loss of strength or safety. 











Rolled in a different manner, sheets of 
pure aluminum are reduced to foil—some 
of it so thin that it would take ten sheets 
to equal the thickness of the paper on 
which this is printed. 

As foil, aluminum is used to seal in the 
flavor and goodness of chocolates, cheese, 
yeast, tea, cigarettes, and cigars. 

And as foil, but of greater thickness, 
aluminum protects oil tanks, pipe lines, 
and tank cars against evaporation losses 
and corrosion. 

The automobile manufacturer demands 
that aluminum alloys be cast into pistons 
and forged into connecting rods. In this 
form, because they conduct heat 5 times 
faster than iron or steel, yet weigh less 
than half as much, they make possible 
quicker pick-up and higher top speeds. 














In much the same manner, aluminum 
and its alloys have made possible the pres- 
ent-day speedy outboard motor, have cut 
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Many Things to Many Men 


down inertia in hundreds of places where 
mass is set in motion, have substituted 
pay load for dead load. 

The age we live in demands that we 
make every pound a useful pound, save 
handling costs, save freight, save the ex- 
penditure of non-productive energy every- 
where—on everything. Lighter machines, 
provided the strength is there, are cheaper 
to operate. Light-weight products can be 
handled more easily and quickly—and at 
lower cost. 

But light weight and strength are only 
two advantages of aluminum. It also 
resists corrosion. It will not rust. 

Many men in many forms of business 
want aluminum for this reason. 




















Architects turn to this bright metal for 
decorative purposes. Cornices, spandrels, 
grilles, window frames, entrance doors— 
these and many other parts of buildings 
are made of aluminum. Because it does 
not rust, it will not stain or streak the 
sides of light-colored buildings. 

Several years ago, it was discovered 
that pure aluminum could be ground into 
a fine powder. In this form the architect, 
builder and painter specify it for use as 
the pigment portion of aluminum paint. 

The tiny flakes of aluminum powder 
in this paint overlap to form a coat of 
metal protection. Resisting corrosion, this 
coating prevents the formation of rust 
on metal. Because it checks moisture pen- 
etration, it is used as a priming coat on 
houses, and other wooden buildings. 











Few people realize that the caps on jars 
and glass-packed foods, on medicines and 
pharmaceuticals of many kinds, are made 
of aluminum. Usually thesealuminum caps 
and seals are colored and bear printed 
trade marks or designs. 

Perhaps more interesting still, pure, 
soft aluminum is pressed into collapsible 
tubes for tooth paste, shaving cream and 
numerous other products. 

Again, it is the purity of aluminum as 
well as its lightness and strength that 
dictates its choice. 


In the home, aluminum has alw, 
held its place as the shining metal of th. 
kitchen, and has long been accepted as th. 
best lining for electric ovens. But today 
it has stepped out into other rooms x 
well. To radio, vacuum cleaner, refrig. 
erator, washing machine, ironer, perco. 
lator, waffle mold, it brings one advantage 
or another. 








Outside the house, it appears as shin. 
gles, flashing, down spouts and gutters: 
as casement windows and window screen 
frames. 

Forty years ago, aluminum was a semi- 
precious metal, selling for approximately 
$25 a pound—today it sells for less than 
25c a pound. 

This great price reduction, and the con- 
stantly growing uses of the metal, are due 
to two things. First, the discovery by 
Charles Martin Hall of the process which 
made aluminum possible on a commercial 
scale. And second, the research and devel- 
opment work which has been carried on 
by Aluminum Company of America. 























Because this Company is the sole pro- 
ducer of aluminum in this country, it has 
always striven to lower prices in order that 
the advantages of aluminum might be 
made available to more and more manv- 
facturers, and through them to more 
and more people. 

In order to establish the identity of its 
own brand and to build good-will around 
its name, Aluminum Company of America 
has created a trade name. That name 1s 
made up of three syllables, AL CO A, 
standing tor the beginning letters of the 
three principal words of its mame: 
AL uminum CO mpany of A merica. 

ALCOA ALUMINUM is the world’s 
highest standard. 

If you think that ALCOA Aluminum, 
or any of its strong alloys might make 
your product easier to manufacture, Of 
sell, we will gladly discuss the question 
with you. Write to Aluminum Company 
of America; 2425 Oliver Building, Pitt 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


When writing to ALuminum Company or America please mention Nation’s Business 
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An Accounting for Accountants 
By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 


Associate Editor, NATION’S BUSINESS 


AMARKED change is taking place 
in the importance of accountancy and 
in its services to business. Some busi- 


ness men have expressed doubt as to 


just how this new science can be used 
and what it can do for them. Here is 


the answer the accountants themselves 


give to those questions 


VERY convention of account- 
ants invites the conclusion that 
perfection in accounting methods 
is still an incalculable futurity. 
The public in its regular first-of- 
the-month attempts to soften che 
impacts of outgo and income gives ac- 
counting more the aspect of art than of 
science. In the field of business, how- 
ever, accounting is more and more 
recognized as a profession with all that 
the word implies in education, training 
and ethical standards of practice. 
Certainly the number of students en- 
rolled in accounting courses gives sub- 
stance to the belief that America feels 
a sort of evangelical urge to hold the 
world to “strict accountability.” In 1928 
more than 97 institutions of collegiate 
rank had 100 or more students enrolled 
in accounting courses. Twenty-one had 
enrollments exceeding 500 each; eight 
had more than 1,000 each. New York 
University’s enrollment of 7,694 was 
the highest, with Northwestern’s 4,490 


second. The total college enroll- 
ment in accounting courses for 
1928 was more than 45,000. No 
one seems to know the enroll- 
ment in accounting courses out- 
side the colleges. 

It is natural to wonder what 
opportunities, what fields of use- 
fulness were open to all those busy 
minds. A professional measure of the 
place of the public accountant has been 
taken by the American Institute of 
Accountants through an investigation 
made by George S. Olive, one of its 
members. 

It is his belief that the Government’s 
tax requirements, the demands of 
bankers that business have available 
detailed and definite records for credit 
purposes, and the tendency toward 
mergers and consolidations, have com- 
bined within the last decade to make 
the public accountant not only im- 
portant but indispensable in the nation’s 
business life. 


A varied range of activity 


EVEN the casual observer of business 
is aware that marked changes have 
occurred in the kind of services per- 
formed by the public accountant and 
in his position in the economic structure. 






A few years ago, account- 
ants were giving virtually all 
their time to auditing and 
preparing audit reports. Now 
their time is taken to a con- 
siderable extent in consulting 
with clients, attorneys, and bankers 
with reference to the past operation or 
the future prospects of the business 
under consideration. 

As the exact scope of the accountant’s 
activities and responsibilities is not 
set by any specific legal enactments, the 
range must therefore be limited by the 
requirements fixed by the profession 
itself, and by those bodies of a legal or 
a quasi-legal character which have been 
recognized as regulating its policies. 

A study of various examinations re- 
veals that the accountant entitled to a 
professional degree is required to have 
a fundamental knowledge of economics, 
of common law, and of statutory law 
applying to commercial transactions. 
He must also have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the laws governing accountabil- 
ity for funds, and a skill in the proper 
classification and recording of all finan- 
cial transactions. He must know “the 
responsibilities of all persons concerned 
with the handling of values, the proper 
classification of assets and of liabilities, 
and of nominal accounts to meet the 
requirements not only of law, but of 
business practice.” 

In the public and private practice of 
accounting three great divisions are in- 
cluded—planning the accounts, operat- 
ing the accounts, and auditing them. 
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The cheapest motor, regardless of 
price, is the one that will give the most 
customer satisfaction. The right motor 


The 
Cheapest 
Motor 


makes friends of users and builds new 
business. Let Wagner engineers help 
your sales department by choosing the 
motor for your job. If you have not 
compared your present motor with 
the latest Wagner improvements you 
may find yourself behind competition. 





Wagner builds every commercial type of 
motor and can recommend without prejudice. 


Literature on Request 


WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


6400 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 


Quality 


Sales and Service in 25 Cities 
PRODUCTS... 


TRANSFORMERS: POWER. DISTRIBUTION, INSTRUMENT 


FANS: DESK, WALL, CEILING 


MOTORS: SINGLE-PHASE. POLY PHASE, DIRECT CURRENT 
61-7932-11 , : ; 
When writing to WacNner Erectric Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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The public accountant is chiefly ¢pp, 
cerned with the fields defined by the firg 
and third classifications. To the private 
accountant comes the work of operating 
the accounting records, a complicates 
activity requiring in its upper levels men 
of developed technical and executive 
capacities. 

Accounting is a service department 
of business and of government. Account. 


ing and control are clearly not ends in | 





themselves, nor is there any decisive | 
usefulness in the isolation of accounting. | 


It must be practically related to all other 
departments of a business or a gover. 
ment. The breadth of that relation js 
indicated in a definition which de. 
veloped at the last International Cop. 
gress on Accounting, in conversation 
with several public accountants: 
“An accountant is one who can con- 
ceive, place in operation and operate a 
set of accounts adequate to reflect all 
operations and conditions of a business 
or a government in such a manner as to 


provide the management or administra. | 





tion with an intelligent measure of | 


control.” 


Care for all happenings 


TO QUOTE Paul Mazur, of Lehman 
Brothers, bankers, the important tasks 


of accounting are, first, to inform the | 


management and owners of an industry 
concerning what has happened, what is 
happening, what may happen, what can 
happen, and what will happen in bus:- 
ness; and second, to provide the account- 
ing and statistical basis for controlling 
what is happening, what may, can, and 
will happen. 

A really useful system of accounts, 
another advocate declares, should en- 
able a manager to establish a “par” for 
his business course. It should then dis- 
close to him what is happening, so that 
he may know how nearly his standards 
are being maintained. Finally, informa- 
tion on records and the reports prepared 
from them should be in sufficient detail 
to assist in reducing costs and increasing 
production, thereby enabling him to ap- 
proach more nearly or possibly surpass 
the predetermined standards. 

Industrial decay and death will come 
to the firm that ignores the importance 
of cost accounting. There is a vital 
progression in this sequence: lower 
producticn costs, which mean reduced 
selling prices, which mean_ increased 
business, which will further reduce costs. 

The reduction of costs is the chief ad- 
vantage gained from studying costs, and 
it exerts an enormous influence eco 
nomically on the life of business. 

As it is inconceivable that a merchant 
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AVE 
DRINKING 


WATER 
THAT ALWAYS TASTES 


RIGHT ! 


A Frigidaire Cooler will keep it at 
temperatures just to your taste... 
never too warm... never too cold 


Do you know how easily you can 
have a Frigidaire Water Cooler in 
your office? A complete cooler 
can be installed in just a few min- 
utes. Then you'll have drinking 
water you'll /ike .. . water that is 
always cool... always just right. 

And your Frigidaire Cooler can 
be placed wherever you wantit... 
right beside your desk if you wish. 
For it is so quiet that it will never 
disturb you. 

Furthermore, it actually costs less 
to have Frigidaire-cooled 
water than to get along 
without it. For Frigid- 
aire Water Coolers end ice 
bills. They stop the waste 
of “letting water run until 


ia 
5 


a 






a” 





~ 


it’s cool”. They quickly pay for 
themselves and return big divi- 
dends besides. 

Let us send you complete infor- 
mation about Frigidaire Water 
Coolers. Let us tell you about their 
automatic, trouble-free operation... 
how they are designed to harmonize 
with modern office furnishings. 
Mail the coupon for our latest 
booklet today. 


FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLERS 
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* Frigidaire Water Cooling 
Equipment includes individual 
unit systems for either bottled 
or city water. Also equipment 
for use with existing bubblers 
or fountains. There are models 
for homes, offices, theatres, 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, hos- 
pitals and factories. 


rrwrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrvvrvv 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corp., 
Dept. P-52, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me your pew illustrated 
booklet on Frigidaire Water Coolers. 


When writing to Frictparre Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Even insurance policies 
may differ underneath 


BRememser the story about the cook 
who marked one pie T. M. for “Tis 
Mince,” the other T. M. for “Tain’t 
Mince.” They looked alike but what a 
difference underneath! 


Insurance policies too may look alike 
and still be of very different value. For 
even where policies are exactly the 
same, the iicntenes between com- 
panies are ultimately reflected in car- 
rying out the contracts .. . differences 
of stability and integrity—and of sym- 
pathy | understanding. 

There is a wide contrast between liv- 
ing up to the spirit or TT the cold 
letter of an agreement. And those of 
us who live and work with insurance 
policies know that a little heart mixed 
with the coldest transactions, changes 
them from mere transactions to warm, 
red-blooded human relationships. 


Insurance is more than the handmaid- 
en of commerce. It is of equally great 
value from the human aspect. Indeed 
it was originally more of a personal, 
social institution than a commercial 
tool. For after all, it was and is simply 











a grouping of people, who have been se W 
selected for their honesty and integrity S S 

to join with fellowmen in creating a a w |Q 
system of mutual help. G WS 
It is only the seasoned company lon ; , Ay. ~ 
eneainnced in dealing oe ll al ct Lo 








women from all walks of life—in con- 
stant daily contact with human catas- 
trophies—that can sense the need for 
friendly, sympathetic cooperation .. . 
Young “institutions,” or small ones, 
unmellowed by the years, are apt to 
lose sight of the fact that business can- 
not be good business unless it is human. 





I = 
q ke ae 


Agricultural is an old, old company. . 
more than three-quarters of a century. 
Its dealings with thousands se ae 
holders and agents have engendered a 
spirit of mutual esteem, rare in this 
advanced day of business. You can obtain 
-™ ¥ é Diitiad 1: Agricultural Policies 

Agricu tura agents are gricu tura ) for all coverages such as: 
. . and like Agricultural, sympathetic, : a ‘ai 

; : d FIRE - PARCEL POST 
sincere, understanding and worthy of AUTOMOBILE - MARINE 


confidence. USE AND OCCUPANCY 
RENT AND LEASEHOLD 
WINDSTORM - FLOATERS 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
REGISTERED MAIL 
TRANSIT - EARTHQUAKE 
TOURISTS’ BAGGAGE 
EXPLOSION AND RIOT 
AIRCRAFT DAMAGE 


<<~<~<~<~<~<~<~<>>>>>>>>> 





ricultural 


§nsurance Company, 
of Wotertoun. RY. 


<~<<~<~<~<~<~<~<>>>>>>>>»> 


When writing to AcricuLtturAL Insurance Company please mention Nation's Business 








should sell any finished product without 
knowing what he paid for it, it is inaq. 
missible that the manufacturer should 
not know how much the product cog 
him by taking into consideration all the 
elements that have contributed to jts 
production. 

In the face of an increasing demand 
for scientific methods of distribution to 
supersede haphazard and wasteful prac. 
tices, it is inevitable that the accountant 
will be called upon to make accurate 
and revealing analyses of distribution 
| costs. 

Within the last two or three years 
accountants have helped distributors 
and manufacturers to see that many of 
the customers served are unprofitable. 
| They are learning that no imaginable 
| saving in production can compensate 
for the excessive distribution costs which 
have attended some of the volume 
obtained. 

Despite this awakening, accountants 
report that distribution cost-accounting 
still represents an almost untouched 
field for study and experimentation. In 
view of the importance of the distribu- 
tion problem the need for adequate and 
intelligible analyses of distribution costs 
invites a broader and more intensive 
application of accounting to this partic- 
ular field. 

Among the means developed to aid 
in the administration of large business 
enterprises, none, perhaps, has been 
more useful than well-devised methods 
of budgeting control. The rapid growth 
of many of these large-scale enterprises 
has induced steady trend toward more 
and more specialization of administra- 
tive and operating functions. 


Budget is a fiscal program 


THE Bell Telephone Companies, to give 
an example, have been operating under 
a budget plan for about 20 years. As the 
companies developed, the budget devel- 
| oped. Originally set up as an annual 
| forecast for one year, it now covers the 
| ensuing five-year period. 

There is nothing awesome or mys- 
terious about budgets or budget making. 
A budget is merely a financial program 
or plan for a definite fiscal period. It 
cannot stimulate scientific methods of 
getting business done, or force the 
elimination of waste in salaries of 
supplies. 

A budget can provide for the syste- 
matic planning of the activities of all 
departments of a business. With these 
plans translated into terms of cost and 
of revenue, it will provide information 
| for the preparation of a company budget 
| which, in turn, permits executive 
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scrutiny of detailed progress in the light 
of prospective results—in short, the 
coordination and consistency of a com- 
pany’s activities. 

The trouble is that the budget has not 
been humanized. It needs something of 
the fervor and exaltation that Samuel 
Pepys put into his household accounting. 

In its application to the affairs of 
government the budget should make 
front page news, yet it is clear enough 
that the citizen needs guidance for his 
understanding of its personal signifi- 
cance. 

“The budget,” says Dr. A. R. Hatton 
of Northwestern University, ‘may be 
made the most potent instrument of 
democracy.” 


Inefficient government books 


SOME accountants feel that probably 
no phase of accounting has been so 
neglected as governmental accounting. 
Oscar F. Goddard, of Honolulu, says 
this situation is due largely to the fact 
that governments have no competitors, 
their turnover in executives and officials 
is high, and they have failed in the past 
to make governmental service attractive 
to high class accountants. In recent 
years, public opinion is demanding more 
efficiency in government, and colleges 
and universities are now offering courses 
on government administration. A young 
man may prepare himself to become a 
government executive—or a government 
employee or executive may improve his 
ability by special study or post-graduate 
work, much the same as is possible in 
other professions, an improvement that 
is gradually making a higher standard 
in this field. 

From papers presented at the Inter- 
national Congress on Accounting in 
New York it is evident that the concep- 
tions of a system of accounting for 
municipal or local government must in 
some respects have less scope than ac- 
counting in private business manage- 
ment. 

In business good accounting helps 
to induce greater profits. In local gov- 
ernment it may only serve the negative 
purpose of arresting the growth of ex- 
penditure to conform to public opinion. 


Should reveal financial state 


BUT, although the purposes of the in- 
come and expenses flowing into and out 
of the public purse may be limited by 


law, or other powerful restraining fac- | 
tors, the working results of local admin- | 


istration brought out by the accountant 





Should disclose the financial position, | 


and all the details leading up to the 
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CAN’T 


BE DONE” 


Nor so long ago a woodworker conceived the 
idea of a machine for cutting finished moulding 
from raw lumber in a single operation. Its com- 
mercial success depended upon securing a high- 
speed motor capable of driving cutting tools 
through hardwood with the nicety of a sculp- 
tor’s chisel—and without splitting or gouging 
the wood. Without going into technicalities, 
such a motor presented many difficulties—so 
many that the inventor was repeatedly told, ‘‘It 
can’t bedone.’’ Then he cametoRobbins & Myers. 
It was a small job, one that would never mean 
much volume, but it was a challenge! We mar- 
shaled our experience, applied our ingenuity and 
proceeded to build a new motor from the base up 
—so successfully that today the cost of producing 
moulding has been almost cut in half, while we 
have gained new knowledge from which many 
industries may profit. 


If you nave a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins &* Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 32.years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers. Ine. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontazio 


1878 1930 





MOTORS, FANS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 


When writing to Rossins & Myers, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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SINCE JANUARY 1, 1930 


the following distinguished persons and corporations 
in the United States and abroad have taken de- 
livery of or have placed orders for new Lockheeds: 


COLONEL CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
AMELIA EARHART 


LIEUTENANT JAMES DOOLITTLE 
Shell Petroleum Corporation 


COLONEL ARTHUR C. GOEBEL 
LIEUTENANT A. HAROLD BROMLEY 


for the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce 


GENERAL ROBERTO FIERRO 
Director of Civil Aviation, Mexican 


Government 


CAPTAIN JOHN A. MacCREADY 
Shell Oil Company of California 


JOHANNA FAY SHANKLE of Boston 
MONSIGNOR E. G. EORDOGH 


for the Hungarian-American Ocean Flight 
ASA CANDLER, JR., of Atlanta 
JOHN HENRY MEARS of New York 
ALASKA-WASHINGTON AIRWAYS 


Seattle (two planes) 


NEW YORK, RIO & BUENOS AIRES 
LINE, INC. (two planes) 


DETROIT AIRCRAFT 


UNION TRUST BUILDING, DETROIT 


CHANIN BLDG., NEW YORK 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EASTMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT PARTS CO., INCORPORATED 
PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INCORPORATED 
PARKS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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:: ROOSEVELT BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
MARINE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
GROSSE ILE AIRPORT, INCORPORATED 
GLIDERS, INCORPORATED 
DETROIT AIRCRAFT EXPORT CORP. 
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When writing to Detroit ArrcraFt or its diwisions please mention Nation's Business 


amounts of revenue and expenditure. 
As society becomes more dependent on 
the functions of government, and as 
the burden of taxation mounts, public 
spirited citizens are demanding account- 
ing to provide up-to-the-minute infor. 
mation on the economy of government. 

It is becoming more and more the 
custom for intelligent investors to study 
the published accounts of an enterprise 
with a view to judging the character of 
its control and financial stability, and 
whether the operating results disclosed 
foreshadow the maintenance of profits 
with a potential increase of earnings, 
And last, but not least, they look to find 
the signature of the auditors and 
| accountants—the guarantee that the 
statements signify an honest representa- 
tion of the company’s position. 

The task of those responsible for the 
financial reports of corporations has 
| become more difficult and more delicate, 
| and because the accountants for cor- 
porations should be their most disin- 
terested advisers, the opportunity for 
their service is tremendously enlarged. 
The public accountant can help prevent 
the application of policies injurious to 
investors for he can protect interests 
adversely affected by management 
through his insistence fhat its actions 
be disclosed. 





The accounting year 


THE present campaign for the natural 
business year began with the public ac- 
countants who recognized that the 
worth-while constructive service they 
| could render their clients was being 
| heavily curtailed by the congestion of 
| work immediately following the end of 
| the calendar year. The employing ac- 
countant cannot remedy this difficulty 
by employing more men, for enough 
| properly trained men to fill the need are 
| not available. 

| Most business enterprises feel the 
| oppressiveness of the annual book 
closing. It is a time of commotion, of 
irritation, of excitement. Inventories 
must be taken, bills must be gathered 
in, questions must be settled as to obso- 
lescence, valuation and the like—and 
business must go on “as usual.” 

Much of this trouble could be 
avoided, accountants think, if the ac- 
counting period conformed to the 12 
| consecutive months which coincide with 





| 


| the annual cycle of operations of the 
| enterprise. The cycle would be com- 
| pleted when the operations were at their 


lowest point, and in whatever month 
that point happened to be for each 
industry. 

One of the most important business 
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Industrial - - - 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
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The Ford Factory at Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Harbor, nearly completed. 


FFERS to manufacturers a local market 
O of 2,500,000, of the same metro- 
politan character as Chicago and New 
York,—a large central city surrounded 
by smaller communities,—with ade- 
quate space for economic, well balanced 
growth: 





Saba 


United States Steel Conpocetion enters 


Los Angeles County in 1929. 


—With highest income, savings deposits, purchas- 
ing power and automobile ownership per capita in 
the United States. 


— With quick and economical transportation by mo- 
tor truck, rail and airplane lines to nearby markets 


lacie , it } which comprise 40 per cent of the population of the 
The Willard Storage Battery new fac- 
tory to serve the Western States. 


Coast States,and175steamship companies toand from 
Los Angeles Harbor in foreign and domestic trade; 
— With more local, basic raw materials of 
industry than any Coast community, and 
imports at low cost; 

— With the only local supplies of petroleum and 





E Micali EOS ee | 
The Continental Can Corporation's new 
fectory serves the Pacihe Southwest. 










natural gas among cities of the coast, abundant cheap 
water and electric power; 

—With unsurpassed labor supply and efficiency, 
working under ideal climatic and living conditions; 


—With a present manufactured output exceeding a 
billion dollars annually, and $35,000,000 invested in 
new factories and expansions last year, at lowest 
costs of building and maintenance; 


— With a program of general development in 1930 
of $400,000,000— 

The Eastern manufacturer finds here the 
dominant industrial and distribution cen- 
ter and most marked progress inthe West, 
with the highest average of advantages for 
the location of his Pacific Coast factory. 
Detailed information for any specific industry will 
be cheerfully furnished free of cost or ob- 
ligation. 

Industrial Department 


‘s Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


When writing to Los ANGELES CuaMBER oF ComMERCE please mention 


a? 
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depends on 
TRANSMISSION? 


feast geegy te 9p trouble again?—the 
motor or shaft from which the drive 
takes power is stilled; all the processes to 
which it transmits power are idle. Over- 
head mounts up, production tapers off, 
schedules are upset, deliveries affected. .. 

What depends on transmission? Enough 
to warrant its most careful selection. In 
making your selection, remember that 
ruggedness resists adverse conditions; that 
simplicity, and fewness of parts, are a good 
preventative of friction and wear; that 
rolling contact parts also resist wear to the 
greatest extent. 

Diamond High-Speed Roller Chain em- 
bodies the principle of rolling contacts; 
its construction permits the contact parts 
to be heat-treated for wear-resistance alone, 
the links to be processed for tensile strength 
alone; its construction is simple. 

Machine buildersand users in 112 major 
divisions of America’s industry have found 
Diamond Roller Chain to be the ultimate 
in trouble-free and efficient transmission. 
It transmits 98-99% of power at 100% of 
speed ... up to 3600 R.P.M. Send for 
Booklet 104, “Simplifying and Improving 
Machine Design”—describing this effici- 
ent drive. 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
417 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DIAMGND CHAIN 


| DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. COMPANY, | 
i 417 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send me a copy of Diamond Chain 
re = ~~ 104, “Simplifying and Improving | 
Machine Design’”’. 


| SINT IEE innttc ncn netnetarebieekenivalnes | 
OE SER EL ee | 


oan ERE a ae a aoe com 
When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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signs of the times is the trade associa- 
tion movement. As a prerequisite to the 
complication of their financial and 
operating statistics it has become neces- 
sary for trade associations to develop 
and adopt a uniform system of accounts, 
that the information supplied to the cen- 
tral bureau will be of comparable 
character. 

The broadening scope of account- 
ancy’s services is increasingly evident. 
In its organized form the profession is 
still young in this country, for it was 
not established until the late ’80’s. The 
movement toward professional solidarity 
was considerably accelerated by the 
arrival in this country of English and 
Scotch accountants retained by foreign 
syndicates to report on the worth of 
American properties in which they were 


| interested. 


No lack of organizations 


NOW there are both number and variety 
in the organization of accountants. In 
the list of Commercial and Industrial 
Organizations of the United States, Re- 
vised Edition, 1929, published and noted 
under “Accounting and Accountants” 
are: 

The Actuarial Society of America, 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
American Cooperative Auditing Asso- 
ciation, American Institute of Account- 
ants, American Institute of Actuaries, 
American Society of Accountants, 
American Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, Association of Water Line 
Accounting Officers, Central Electric 
Railway Accountants Association, Cen- 
tral Railway Club, Cost Association of 
the Paper Industry, Eastern Millwork 
Bureau, Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, International Association of Comp- 
troller and Accounting Officers, 
International Fixed Calendar League, 
Millwork Cost Bureau, National Asso- 
ciation of Certified Public Accountants, 
National Association of Cost Accoun- 
tants, Printing Ink Cost Bureau, and 
Railway Accounting Officers Associa- 
tion. 


New York State led the way 


THE first accountancy law was enacted 
in New York State, and signed by its 
governor in 1896. This law was the 
model until 1924, though each state that 
enacted a law put in new items. In gen- 
eral, the legislation included a state 
board with powers to admit applicants 
to examination and to grant certificates 
to those who passed, authorizing the 
holders of the certificates to call them- 
selves certified public accountants, pro- 


hibiting all others from using the ¢j 
and empowering the board to Tevoke 
certificates for cause. 

The certificates granted by the state 
boards have fallen under three generg 
heads: 

Waiver certificates, examination gy. 
tificates granted to those Practicing 
when the laws were passed; examin, 
tion certificates to those who pagge 
tests; and recognition certificate 
granted in one state to holders of 
C. P. A. certificates issued by other 
states, or of chartered accountant gg. 
tificates which individual boards wer 
willing to recognize. 


From 1896 to June 30, 1929, 13,849 | 


certificates of record have been issued 
by various boards to 11,846 persons— 
1,725 recognition certificates, several 
persons having obtained from three to 
18 each. Of the total number of certifi. 
cates, 1,852 were waiver certificates and 
10,272 were issued on the results of 
tests. 

From its humble beginnings in the 
’80’s accountancy has risen to a national 
usefulness and esteem. It has under 
taken to safeguard its good name with 
intelligent regard for the educational 
and moral qualities of its practitioners, 
and, by initiating and supporting appro- 
priate legislation, it has given a de- 
pendable meaning to its public and its 
private services. 


Sticking to their lasts 


THIS high position has been attained 
because the profession has carefully 
limited its undertakings to those phases 
of work in which it has demonstrated 
its abilities and its skill. The accountant 
has not laid claim to being an insurer, 
an appraiser, or a guarantor. He has 
limited his work, so far as certified state- 
ments go, to the expression of facts de- 
terminable by accounting procedures, 
and to opinions based on accounting 
skill and experience. 

In the changing world of industry, 
accounting has a more dynamic place 
to fill. A livelier part will succeed the 
quiet claim of the “post mortem” as 
characteristic of the accountant’s rdle in 
industry. Whether he be regarded as 4 
business or a professional man, he is 
certainly in a key position in the new 
order of things. 

A growing public confidence in his 
work and the enlarging demand for his 
services invite him to project his tradi- 
tion of usefulness. For himself, he will 
readily certify Stevenson’s earlier audit 
of life, “Practice is a more intricate and 
desperate business than the toughest 
theorizing.” 
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Some Advantages 
of Diesel Power 


Low fuel cost 

Low maintenance cost 

Small operating force 

Maximum dependability 

Long, useful life 

Instantly ready to deliver full power 

No stand-by losses 

Simplicity in plant design 

Small floor space 

Simplicity in operation 

No service or demand charges 

Uniformly high efficiency in all 
sizes of engines 

Plant can be enlarged without 
sacrifice of original invest- 
ment or over-all economy 

Large water supply unnecessary 

No chimney, smoke, ashes 

No coal or ash handling apparatus 




















If 


.. therefore our power plant 


RES AON TATE OT 


COST 


1 ALMERIA EIS 


In summing up a two-year cost report on their two 180 
hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel-generating units, Hobart 
Brothers at Troy, Ohio, say “. . . therefore our power 
plant cost us nothing!” 

Using cheap, low-grade fuel oil—and getting a far 
greater return in usable energy than any other form of 
power known to modern engineering—these engines in 
the Hobart Plant actually have paid for themselves out 
of savings and will increase profits for years to come. 

So certain are the economies of Diesel power that 
America’s largest manufacturer of these engines, Fair- 
banks, Morse and Company, has completed a plan 
whereby the difference between your present power costs 
and the lower cost of Diesel generated power, actually 
becomes the payments on the engines. 











When writing to Farrpanxs, Morse & C< 


SS IE AC CTR. Fo PORTE IAAI NTA ara 


US NOTHING!” 
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Savings as great as 50% are not uncommon in the 
record of nearly 2,000,000 horsepower of F-M Diesels 
now in service. No wonder they pay for themselves in a 
surprisingly short time. 

Fairbanks-Morse engineers are available for a survey 
of the power needs and costs in your plant. They will 
then show you from your own records the important 
savings which can be made. Cutting costs and not profits 
is the real answer to competition. Don’t overlook the 
major item of power. Write today saying you are willing 
to learn the facts. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


32 branches at your service throughout the United States 


OA40.45 





DIESEL ENGINES 


MOTORS _ : 


PUMPS :. SCALES 


s branch offices please mention Nation’s Business 








Let's Protect the Style Designer 


By MARY E. BENDELARI 


Designer of the Deauville Sandal 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PENNEBAKER 





The same design carried out in shoes, bag and belt is a new style 
development but, under American law the design cannot be protected 


S AN American girl, designing are overproduced, and foreign shoes 
shoes in the United States, make it difficult for them to sell against 
and manufacturing a small imported products. The actual figures 
production of handmade from Washington last year show that 
shoes in Europe, I have the United States exported six times as 

watched the shoe business and the tariff many shoes as it imported. 
carefully. After due study, it seems to Why don’t manufacturers get down 
me that one thing has been left unsaid, to what is really behind all this? Why 
both in regard to the tariff and to what are those foreign shoes selling in the 
style means to business in the United United States? To say that labor costs 
States today. and such things are lower, and that this 
In my business, the manufacturers makes a difference in a country where 
say they want a shoe tariff because they things are so highly efficient that almost 
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THE present life of a fashion is only 
about six weeks and the designers 
frequently make no profit from 
them. Miss Bendelari explains why 
and how the loss may be reduced 


anything can be sold with the proper 
sales force, seems ridiculous to me. Why 
do people buy these foreign shoes? They 
certainly are not comfortable in the 
cheaper grades from Czecho-Slovakia. 
Not more than say 20 per cent of them 
fit, and those 20 per cent are in the most 
expensive and least competitive grades. 


Not price, but design 


BUT take this Czecho-Slovakian sandal 
that is so much talked of. Women want 
it, there is no question about it. It’s 
novel, it’s different, the colorings are 
foreign, it’s a thing that never can be 
made in the United States because we 
haven’t the hand labor. But just putting 
up the duty is not going to keep women 
from buying it. 

But why do they want it? Let’s come 
back again to this question. They want 
it because it’s different, because there 
is more design, more novelty, than any- 
thing which the American manufacturer 
will take the trouble to do. To me, that 
is the whole key of what is wrong with 
the shoe business and a tariff will not 
cure the fact that they do not do enough 
good designing. 

Many industries are calling for fash- 
ion; calling for it but they will not pay 
for it. They won’t pay for it because 
there is no protection in America for 
manufacturer’s or retailer's designs. 
Therefore, why should they? 

The cheap shop and the expensive 
shop can copy the same sources. Some 
stores carry great fashion research de- 
partments simply to be aped at once by 
cheaper and less scrupulous manufac- 
turers and retailers. But what of the 
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r creator or designer? America is 
going to Europe for ideas and paying 
terrific premiums. An American com- 
mercial artist who depends on his origi- 
nality for his income is not making 
enough to live on. 

The shoe business is only part of a 
movement which concerns all business 
in which style enters and today style 
enters everything. 

Fashion in industry will be served. 
This has become an economic necessity 
and therefore we must make some law 
to cover it. For out of the turmoil that 
is French influence, and Russian in- 
fluence, and English influence, has 
arisen an Americar influence. Things 
distinctly American are being adver- 
tised. From talking machines to bath 
towels, from alarm clocks to rubber 
mats, from automobiles to gloves, every- 
thing in modern business is being styled. 

Americans are doing this styling and 
doing it well. How can we foster this 
new design movement in America, 
thereby producing artists in a more or 
less prosaic country? 

What kind of laws have we to protect 
their creative efforts so that they can 
commercialize their own ideas and not 
be preyed on by copyists? The answer 
is, practically speaking, 
nothing. Such protection as 
our present laws afford is in- 
adequate to put it mildly. 


No registry of design 


THE only thing we have is 
a copyright law which pro- 
tects the graphic artist 
whose pictures are on a flat 
surface and it does not even 
protect him if his pictures 
are on a flat surface of silk. 
It says nothing for the art- 
ist of commerce whose de- 
sign is carried out on an 
object of more than two di- 
mensions. 

We are not a member of 
the International Copyright 
Congress. If an American 
creates a design in a foreign 
country and has it copy- 
righted, the foreign govern- 
ment will protect him. If 
that same thing is recopied 
in America, he will have no 
hope of obtaining anything 
except lawyers’ bills. 

Copying is a crime in 
Europe because they say, 
“Is it any less criminal to 
Steal a person’s ideas than 
his pocketbook?” 

Today the retailer is 


spending a great deal of money for fash- 
ion. Store stylists are hired whose only 
function is to read the fashion barom- 
eter. Some stores are even employing 
designers and running their own little 
workshops. These little manufacturing 
ventures invariably cost an average of 
three times what they gross. 

One would think this expense and the 
fact that certain merchandise loses its 
value when a copyist shop across the 
street has it, would convince the retail- 
ers that there must be a better system. 

The average life of styles in retail 
stores today is six weeks. Therefore the 
retailer uses the “hand-to-mouth” buy- 
ing method and even loses sales by not 
having sizes for his public. Then if a 
cheap copy house gets his design, the re- 
tailer must sell, usually below cost price. 

The Vestal Design Copyright Bill 
proposes a longer protective time if we 
wish to avail ourselves of it. Even six 
months’ protection on a design would 
mean much to a retailer and to the man- 
ufacturer. 

Think of the joy of having some real- 
ly good basic styles created by designers. 
The retailer would be able to size up for 
five or six months while the things re- 
main in season. Would not the retailer 
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give a great deal if his buyers did not 
have to guess the public fashion pulse? 
The buyers, in turn, would not keep the 
manufacturer waiting for hours while 
they made up their minds. 

They would want to profit by a few 
good manufacturers’ attention. 

Under the present hand-to-mouth 
system, the manufacturer has been get- 
ting a rough deal. With a proper law, 
instead of losing tremendous amounts 
in bad patterns and trying to work up 
business where there isn’t any, manu- 
facturers could hire a designer with a 
good creative mind and turn out things 
which would sell more easily. 

We have no conception of how art 
will influence and improve the lives of 
millions of Americans. There is no 
counting how this might improve the 
nation’s idealistic and aesthetic growth. 


A good style helps industry 


STYLING engineers help many indus- 
tries as illustrated in the following 
stories. A girl went to a talking machine 
company and asked a large sum of 
money to be their stylist. They consid- 
ered her price high but said the main 
thing was to change talking machines 
so that they didn’t look like 
talking machines. 

Things were modernizing. 
The old shape of the talking 
machines did not fit in with 
modern furniture. 

She returned to New 
York, and after a week’s 
work, produced a talking ma- 
chine which looked like a 
bookcase. There was no sign 
of the works and all the 
records were concealed in 
books. She arrived at the 
factory one morning. All the 
officers saw it and their one 
remark was, “Won't do; it 
doesn’t look like a talking 
machine.” 

She asked them to re- 
member what they had said 
when they employed her. 
After a great deal of argu- 
ment the bookcase came 
out. It has become the most 
talked of and successful 
article on the music market 
today. 

A girl took a plaited and 
woven shoe into a New En- 
gland shoe shop, five years 
ago. These were her original 
designs. The son, a partner 





The merchant who stocks these shoes may find to- 
morrow that they have been copied by a cheaper house 


in the firm, ordered some. 
His father saw them on his 
desk and was much amused 
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ea distribution of the booklet pictured below is restricted. It 


will not interest those who are merely curious. It is offered only 


to mature men who are seriously interested in their own business progress. 


If you are not such a man, please do not write. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


A new booklet. 


_ announcing 


a new Series of Business Courses 


enc changes are tak- 
ing place in the business world. 

Security prices are subject to a 
whole new set of conditions. 

Little business units are being 
merged into big units. 

Industries are reaching out into 
foreign markets. 

Production methods are being 
revolutionized. 

The sales organization and strat- 
egy of the past are entirely unfitted 
to cope with the new competition. 

To meet these new conditions, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
prepared an entirely new series 
of business courses. 

Among the contributors to 
these courses are the biggest 





and most progressive men in busi- 
ness today. 

These courses are new from start 
to finish—so new that the latter part 
will not be off the presses for some 
months. 

A booklet about this training is 
just off the press. This booklet is val- 
uable; it contains facts of interest to 
all forward-looking business men. 

The booklet is free. To help us pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of men 
for whom it has no message, we ask 
you merely to fill in the spaces in the 
coupon below. Doing so entails no 
obligation. As the edition of 
the booklet is limited, we sug- 
gest strongly that you send for 
your copy immediately. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 











To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 268 Astor Place, New York City. 


(In Canada address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. 


P. R. Building, Toronto) 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, *“‘What an Executive Should Know.” 


Name 





... Age. 





Business Address. 








Business Position-.._.... 





What type of J 
TT = 





When writing to ALEXANDER HaMILton InstTiTUTE please mention Nation’s Business 


with the possibility of making money 
on such “crazy” shoes. 

Last year the father, who has singe 
retired, saw this same girl in the shop, 
He came up and congratulated her, Say- 
ing that her shoes had brought more 
interest into their store and made them 
more money proportionally than any 
other shoes that they had. And yet, this 
girl could make no money selling her 
design. She had to manufacture the 
shoes to prove their success. Some of 
us are not fortunate enough to have the 
finances. Her father did have and backed 
her. 

Further, although these woven shoes 
have sold in millions and millions of 
pairs she can get no return from her cre. 
ative work because the United States is 
not a member of the International Copy- 
right Congress, because America does 
| not protect her artists as the other coun- 
| tries do. 

I tell these stories feelingly as I am 
that girl. One New York store copied a 
shoe of mine in 15,000 pairs. I had 
made the pattern by carelessly holding 
my glasses over my instep and imagin- 
ing a strap passing through the two 
loops. I saw that the buyer had bought 
a pair of my shoes in the retail shop in 
Paris and asked him for my royalty on 
all that he had been able to sell. He said, 
“Your check?—I copied those!” 

Over a million pairs of that pattern 
have been made in the United States 
alone; it is now known as the “slave 
ring” pattern. Yet I cannot get one cent 
of money out of it. 

I have been particularly fortunate in 
having my father back me financially in 
this business whim of mine, even if I 
have not been able to get any royalty 
for my designs. I am pleading this, not 
for myself, but for the hundreds and 
thousands of girls and boys in the 








| 
| 


United States who have ideas but no 
financial backing. 





Franklin’s Whisk Broom 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was fe 

sponsible for the introduction of 
broom corn into the American colonies, 
and thus for the start of the American 
broom-manufacturing business. 

Franklin received a gift of a whisk 
broom from India. Fastened to the 
wisps were a few seeds. Franklin plant- 
ed them and distributed the seeds from 
the first few crops among his many 
friends and acquaintances. The broom 





corn flourished and an industry resulted. 
—A, Fa 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 


CREATED 
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THE SKYSCRAPER 


DREAMS THAT WILL LIVE IN STEEL 





AN ENLARGEMENT OF THIS HUGH FERRISS RENDERING, ON SPECIAL STOCK FOR FRAMING, WILL BE MAILED WITHOUT CHARGE 
TO ANY ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OR BUSINESS EXECUTIVE. 


How uicu the new city holds its head! The 
vaulting arch ... the arrogant spire .. . the 
clean-limbed river span ... these safely dare 
to reach so far because steel is in their veins. 
Versatile steel! Worker of miracles solely 
through proved engineering formule and the 
competent art of drafting boards! For steel’s 
adaptability, steel’s strength and security are 
definitely known—controlled by scientific test 


and analysis at every stage in its manufacture. 


The co-operative non-profit service organization of 
the structural steel industry of North America. 
Through its extensive test and research program, 
the Institute aims to establish the full facts regard- 
ing steel in relation to every type of construction. 
The Institute’s many publications, covering every 





Structural steel brings speed, safety and 


economy to the erection of small as well as 





large structures—to homes, apartment and 
mercantile houses, schools and small bridges. 
Before building anything find out what steel 
can do for you. The Institute serves as a clear- 
ing house for technical and economic informa- 
tion on structural steel, and offers full and free 


co-operation in the use of such data to archi- 


tects, engineers and all others interested. 


phase of steel construction, are available on request. 
Please address all inquiries to 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. District offices in New York, 
Worcester, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Topeka, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


BeEEL INSURES 


STRENGTH 


AND S5£<4. 0 8? ge 


When writing to AMERICAN INsTITUTE oF STEEL ConstrucTION please mention Nation's Business 
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HAND 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 





O Thecraftsmanlike manner in 
which rich woods are tailored 
to form Circle A Partitions 
suits them for even the hand- 
somest office or board room. 


They give  eye-restfulness. 
Their design is irreproachable 
in taste. Time deepens the 
character of these walls. 


With such skill are they con- 
structed . . . that observers are 
surprised to learn they can be 
moved, and new offices formed 
in a few hours—leaving no 
trace of alteration. 


And, where dollars must do 
extra service: Circle A 
Partitions build offices for less 
per foot than would be im- 
agined. Your name _ brings 
complete, filesize catalogue 


and full details. 


CIRCLE A 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


658 So. 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 
New York Office: Farmers Loan and Trust Bldg. 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 









Sectional::.- 
-*«» “Movable 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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When Our Business Methods 
Meet the Soviet 


(Continued from page 36) 

next. I was shown maps and blueprints 
of sites under consideration and finally 
taken to see them. That brought in en- 
gineers, and negotiations moved more 
rapidly. Not one man could speak Eng- 
lish, but the language of a blueprint is 
universal. 

It became possible to shortcut the 
interpreters, and finally I dispensed 
with mine altogether and relied on the 
employees of Autostroy. 

Forty million dollars’ worth of con- 
struction entails a great deal of figuring. 
I had but one of my own assistants, but 
at one time 20 Russian engineers and 
draftsmen were taking off quantities for 
me. With their help I was able in less 
than four weeks to submit a bid for the 
following work: 

Grading and filling the site, drainage 
and canals, sewage system for factory 
and residences, roads and pavements, 
railroads, sidings and lighting; design 
and construction of assembly shop, 
forge shop, body shop, sheet metal 
stamping shop, machine shop, wheel 
and rim shop, radiator shop, spring 
shop, lumber storage and dry kilns, 
laboratories, materials storage, service 
department, club house, theater, library, 
laundry, kitchens, athletic field, 
stadium, hospital, cafeteria, offices, 
schools, stores and residences; design 
and complete layout of equipment for 
gray iron, malleable iron, brass and 
aluminum foundries, proving grounds 
and track, ventilating, heating, plumbing, 
sprinkler system, fire department, com- 
pressed air plant, transformer house, 
acetylene plant and fuel oil system. 


An error in the contract 


WHEN the contract was signed I did 
what the engineer always does, an- 
nounced that I was going to sleep 
around the clock, got ready for bed and 
then sat up all night checking figures to 
see what I had missed. I found one 
error. It was small in relation to the 
total, but it represented a loss to my 
company of a few thousand dollars. 
Since that was considerably less than it 
would have cost me to hire the assist- 
ance volunteered by the Russians I de- 
termined to say nothing about it. But 
the next day the first Autostroy execu- 
tive I met informed me that several of 


the Russian engineers also had spotted 
the mistake. 

“We shall rewrite the contract and 
correct it,” he added. 

Russian engineers had estimated that 
it would require four years to build the 
plant outlined. We have agreed to com- 
plete it in 15 months from the begin. 
ning of actual construction. It could 
be done in the United States in a year 
or less. The difference in time is due to 
a combination of weather and equip- 
ment. At home we could work through 
any temperature, heating materials 
when necessary. The Russians are not 
equipped for that sort of operation, and 
the cold at Nijni Novgorod is evidently 
intense in midwinter. 


Russian and American labor 


OUR time estimate, as I have indi- 
cated, was based on a careful if rapid 
study of Russians at work. Given equal 
facilities and power, I should say they 
compare favorably with American 
workmen. I saw no evidences of labor 
troubles, and no sign of soldiering. The 
official working day for the trades we 
shall require ranges from five to seven 
hours. Bonus systems of payment were 
in use on most of the operations which 
I studied, and many construction work- 
ers are able to earn the equivalent of 
about $250 a month. This is approxi- 
mately double the legal pay limit for 
all members of the Soviet Party, 
whether they are laborers or execu- 
tives. 

In passing it might be noted that the 
Soviets have established something very 
much akin to the American corporation 
to run their multifarious activities. 
Autostroy is an example. It is allotted 
a certain capital to begin operations and 
up to a certain point it may make a 
profit. I was not long enough in Russia 
to ascertain how this is divided, and 
how such extra payments are reconciled 
with the law limiting the pay of party 
members, but here again the bonus sys- 
tem is at work. 

My study of the operations of these 
bureaus was chiefly to supplement what 
I had. learned about workmen. It was 
necessary to know what sort of per- 
formance we could expect in the deliv- 
ery of raw materials. Here the Russians 
surpassed all my expectations. One in- 
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The Pacemaker 





of Modern Business 


ROM factory departments up through the gen- 
eral offices to the executive offices—Lamson 
Pneumatic Tubes set the pace of modern business. 
In office buildings, banks, stores and institutions, 
these tubes constitute the arteries joining depart- 
ment to department. Through them pass papers, 
important messages, mail, bills, records 
and orders, traveling at express-train 
speed. 


With Lamson Pneumatic Tubes, sec- 
tion superintendents in factories are in 
constant touch with their foremen. The 
job ticket itself can be sent to the fore- 
man and returned the instant the job 
is completed, with the time and materi- 
als cost entered on it. Thus the super- 





tic Tubes completely replace human messengers 
and obviate the noise and confusion so disturbing 
to clerical workers and so disrupting to the smooth 
functionings of a modernly conducted business. 


Only an expert can fully determine what pneu- 
matic tubes will do for any particular business—- 
the time and money they will save. 
Lamson representatives are qualified 
to analyze your paper-handling prob- 
lem and to make recommendations. 
If tubes will not improve the conditions, 
these men will frankly tell you so. If 
tubes are needed, they will give you 
the cost and prove to you the savings 
to be effected. 


This skilled service is free. Simply 


intendent has complete production “Wings of Business.” write or wire and a qualified represen- 


control over all his departments. 
formation 


In general offices, Lamson Pneuma- 


This booklet contains in- 


value to you. 


tative will call. You will not be obli- 
gated in any way. 


of definite 


THE LAMSON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


LAMSON 


PNEUMATIC~— 


Qy 





(J 


“TUBE SYSTEMS 


J 4 Sy ‘> 
vA / 
SPEED THE DEPARTMENTAL aia: -anie sbialenien OF PAPERS, FILES AND MESSAGES 





When writing to THe Lamson Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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“Summer Slump” 
is ousted from _ these 
TOP-FLOOR ROOMS 


cident in particular is enlightening, At 
the point where we had determined to 
place our docks for receiving raw mate. 
rials it was necessary to dredge about 
900 feet from the channel to the shore 
to get depth enough for the barges, | 
wanted to get this done before winter g9 
that we could have some supplies at the 
pier for early spring operation. Just be. 
fore I started home I saw a modern and 
extremely powerful dredge on the 
Volga. I told Autostroy executives we 
needed it and the dredge was on the job 
48 hours later. 

The rapidity with which decisions are 
made and material or equipment shifted 
from one bureau to another is reminis. 
cent of American war-time industrial 
operations, but I saw no evidence of the 
disregard for cost which ran up prices 
in this country. 

The site on which we are to build is q 
fairly level area of 3,000 acres. It is 
now occupied in part by three small 
hamlets. All three of them happened 
to be in the paths of roads we have 
planned for the placing of materials, 
Autostroy had no authority to order 
—. = Rew =, | these settlements evacuated, but it was 

aS a able to get immediate action from the 
governor of the province. 























7,800 ag. ft. of Armstrong’s Corkboard protect the top 
floor of the Thompson Grocery Co. from Denver's sun. 
Architects, Marean and Norton. Contractor, 
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Kirchof Construction Company. 


Everybody’s comfortable . . . and more 


efficient... when the roof is insulated... 


with Armstrong’s Corkboard 


NLESS the roof of your building is 

adequately insulated, top-floor rooms 

will be insufferably hot again this summer. 

The efficiency of your employees will fall 

off. Goods will spoil. Customers will be- 

come impatient. Yes, there’ll be the usual 
“summer slump.” 

But a roof insulated with Armstrong’s 
Corkboard will help prevent this. Unlike 
other roofs, it shuts out not only the sun’s 
rays but the heat as well. It means com- 
fortable working conditions on the hottest 
days—many degrees cooler than under un- 
insulated roofs. 

Just as it shuts out the heat in summer, 
it confines the heat of the building in 
winter. Corkboard Insulation saves so much 
fuel that it pays for itself in a very short 
time. It overcomes the problem of conden- 
sation too. Ceiling “sweat” and drip are no 
longer sources of worry. 


Armstrong's Corkboard comes in one- 
and-a-half, two, and three-inch thicknesses, 
so that adequate insulation can be laid ina 
single layer. Corkboard Insulation can be 
laid over any type of base, on old buildings 
as well as new. 

Whether your building be a skyscraper 
or a grocery store, our booklet, “The In- 
sulation of Roofs with Armstrong’s Cork- 
board,” will interest you. Write to the 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 
903 Concord Street, Lancaster, Penna. 





Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation 
For the roofs of all buildings 





When writing to Armstronc Cork & InsuLATION CoMPANY please mention Nation’s Business 





Apartment construction leads 


THE Russian housing program is in 
many ways a key to the country’s fun- 
damental industrial attitude. It is con- 
fined almost exclusively to apartment 
buildings, generally of four and five 
stories. In my eight weeks of investiga- 
tion I did not see one single dwelling 
under construction. Necessity is chiefly 
responsible for this, but undoubtedly 
habit plays a part. 

Except in the rural districts the mass 
of Russian people has never been able 
to afford individual dwellings. Under 
the-Czars most of them lived in tene- 
ments and hovels. 

These tenements now are being re- 
placed by modern, sanitary apartments, 
and in some instances are being made 
over. The typical interior will range 
from three to five rooms, and differs 
from similar American apartments as a 
rule only in decorations. 

At the motor-plant project we are to 
provide eventually for a population of 
25,000, and all but 6,000 who will live 
in dormitories of permanent construc- 
tion are to have apartments of this 
character. They will include all stan- 
dard American comforts, but no luxu- 
ries. Some Europeans might place certain 
community units, the theater, athletic 
fields and stadium in this category. But 
here again the Russian attitude reflects 
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TEST ONE REO against 
your present business cars, and you'll 
find that it will cover more miles per 
dollar. 

Reo costs less per mile than almost 
any low-priced car because of its long 
life. You don’t have to trade a Reo in 
at the end of a year or so—at a de- 
preciation loss of $400 or more. No, 
sir! Reo is good for 100,000 miles. 


Reo is really good for 
100,000 miles! 


Reo is good for 100,000 miles. It will 
stand up under the toughest driving 
a salesman ever gave a car. That's 
from three to five years’ service. And 
Reo will not only run well—it will 
look well. For Reo doesn’t believe in 
—or need—sweeping yearly model 
changes. The Reos you buy today 
will still be distinguished looking cars 
two, three, four years from now. 
With a car like that, you don’t have 
to worry about depreciation. At the 
end of 100,000 miles you can afford 
to scrap the car. You've had your 
money’s worth—and a bit more. 

If you're just the least bit skeptical 
about Reo’s lasting so long, we don't 
blame you. Look up the independent 
investigation made a few years back. 


More miles 
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aso More calls 
from your salesmen’s cars 


Based on government registrations, it 
showed that Reo outlasted all other 
cars of American origin and manu- 
facture—regardless of price. And since 
then, Reo has incorporated in the Fly- 
ing Cloud important features that 
make it last even longer. 

And Reo performs every bit as well 
as it lasts! From a standing start, it 
will flash to 70 miles an hour in 26 
seconds flat. At any speed, Reo’s 
brakes will stop the car in half the 
distance the stiffest traffic laws re- 
quire. And stop without skidding or 
side-sway, so perfectly are those 
brakes equalized. They stay equalized, 
too. Wet weather cannot affect them. 
And it’s no uncommon thing for Reo 


brakes to go 50,000 miles without 
relining. 

More calls per day 
What's more, Reo is a fast car—and 
wonderfully smooth and restful at 
sustained high speeds. Your men can 
cover more ground—make an extra 
call or two a day. Yes, and they'll 
step out to make those calls feeling 
fresher and less fatigued. 

Let your Reo dealer give you both 
a demonstration and cold, hard figures 
on Reo’s long-run economy. They will 
convince you that Reo is not only 
more economical in the end than any 
low-priced car—but far more satis- 
factory from the start. Get in touch 
with your Reo dealer. 




















The REO FLYING CLOUD...MODEL 25...SPORT SEDAN... EQUIPPED WITH REO 
SILENT-SECOND TRANSMISSION 


Reo prices range from $1175 to $1945, f-0.b. Lansing, Michigan 


FLYING CLOUD 





RE 


GOOD fori00,000 miles 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


ro . a — 
7 a Reo dealer please mention Nation’s Busin 
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funds 
with Influence 


in Every Port 


Wherever travelers gather—what- 
ever the port—whatever the lan- 
guage, American Express Travel- 
ers Cheques have an established 
influence. Carry them to Oberam- 
mergau, Shanghai, or Buenos Aires 
—and an American Express uni- 
formed representative is at your 
elbow, almost as if he knew you 
were coming. 

And the dozens of ways he has 
of serving you! Places of interest to 
see? He knows. Steamship, hotel, 
rail reservations? He will arrange 
them for you. He is part of the 
Helpful Hand of the American 
Express which is yours the very 
moment you purchase American 
Express Travelers Cheques, now 
available in the new, dollar size. 

For almost forty years they have 
insured safe and spendable funds 
to travelers in almost every part of 
the world. Issued in denominations 
of $10, $20, $50, and $100. Cost 
75c for each $100. Now on sale at 
22,000 Banks and offices of the 
American Express and Railway 

Express Agency. 


eS i. new, dollar SKE 


{[ERICAN 
EXPRESS 
Uravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, cruises 
and tours planned and booked to any part of the world 
by the Araerican Express Travel Department. 





When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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an American point of view. Recreation 
is put down as a necessity. So is the 
motor car. At present the first inclina- 
tion of the average American is to say 
there are no roads, but the Russians 
are not worrying over this lack. 

“Motor cars built the American high- 
way system,” they remark. “We shall 
have such a system when we get the 
cars.” 

In bad weather the country roads are 
rather difficult for automobiles, al- 
though they are well maintained for the 
type of traffic now using them. But be- 
tween the cities there are some fairly 
good highways. 


Passenger services are busy 


ONE thing that impressed me is the 
great amount of travel going on, al- 
though of course, it does not compare 
with that in the United States. Since 
there are few highways and motor cars, 
and a limited railway system, the move- 
ment concentrates on the rivers. One 
boat line out of Nijni Novgorod makes 
four sailings a day down the Volga, and 
as a rule all the space is taken. Trains 
are similarly well filled. 

It has been customary to say that we 
could never do business with a people 
holding to the political and economic 
theories of the Soviet. Recently many 
economists have been finding or 
professing to find evidences that the Rus- 
sians have been modifying their the- 
ories. My own dealings have been with 
practical men, and I have found them 
in Russia fully as keen and stimulating 
as in the United States. 

It is possible that there are barriers 
between the Russian and the American 
systems of which I know nothing, to 
make trade between the countries in- 
creasingly difficult as its volume in- 
creases. Some men have even expressed 
the fear that our political thought may 
be affected by too much traffic with 
Russia. I am not a political economist, 
but it strikes me that the rule will work 
both ways. So far I think the record 
will show that we have influenced Rus- 
sia far more than she has influenced us. 

The most encouraging sign of this is 
to be found in what might be called the 
smoking-car attitude. In common with 
many other Americans I had expected 
a certain amount of suspicion and dis- 
trust, a great deal of criticism of 
American capitalism, and possibly con- 
tempt. But the Russians who seem to 
be running things are: easy in their 
minds. A great many refuse to be drawn 
into argument by the perfect defense 
that, politically, they do not know what 
it is all about—and so long as there is 


interesting work to be done they do not 
care. Unless I am badly mistaken, that 
is a good American working specifica. 
tion for the ideal customer. 

From the outset their attitude toward 
me was one to breed confidence and 
fair dealing. 

After some criticism of America 
heard in other European countries, their 
ability to withhold judgment and to 
avoid false conclusions was refreshing, 
While I was in Moscow a lurid motion 
picture depicting gang warfare in Chi- 
cago was playing at the leading theater 
to crowded houses. Every Russian with 
whom I talked regarded the piece as 
an exaggeration. They were far more 
disturbed by reports of labor difficulties 
in southern textile communities. But 
even here the attitude was one of amaze- 
ment rather than criticism. The Rus- 
sian cannot reconcile our industrial sore 
spots with our known efficiencies. 

A question all Americans ask is how 
a people can get along without private 
business, the implication being that 
there is no individual initiative. Judg- 
ing by my observations, neither state- 
ment is wholly true. At one of the 
building operations, I came across some 
metal workers installing ventilating de- 
vices of a type new to me. Investigation 
brought out that two mechanics had 
developed the device, quit their jobs 
and started to manufacture it. They 
were earning $900 a month. I did not 
have time to learn what steps, if any, 
are taken to prevent manufacturing and 
merchandising operations by private 
capital, but the rough and ready rule 
seems to be that if the product or the 
service may be classified as a necessity 
one may do about as he pleases. 


Private enterprise is limited 


PRIVATE merchants have little chance 
in the distribution of staples, because 
they cannot compete with prices in the 
government stores. Development of indi- 
vidual enterprises seems therefore to be 
limited at present to distribution of 
higher-priced articles and of luxuries. 
Undoubtedly there are some rich people 
in Russia, but they are few in propor- 
tion to the total population of some 160 
millions. But, the Russians say, the way 
to get luxuries is to get necessities first. 

What they require in this respect is 
almost beyond computation. The 30 
billions they are planning to spend in 
five years will give them only the be- 
ginnings of a national plant comparable 
to that of the United States. 

I should not attempt, after my short 
stay in the country, to define the Soviet 
system of property, but the attitude of 
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es 


FOR HANDLING 
BULKY- 
HEAVY- 
LOOSE- 


or PACKAGE MATERIALS 





When costs of handling heavy or bulky material are running too high, 
or when material handling operations are too slow to keep up with production, it is time 
to investigate. Q, Lorain cranes are the answer. They are fast. The Center Drive applies 
the power through fewer shafts and gears than the ordinary crane. Result: more direct 


power, less lost motion, less wear and tear, a machine that is fast in operation, slow 








to depreciate. Q Why isn’t it a good idea to ask your | 


ios? Hoee 





secretary to send for complete information right now? — 
THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY | 

Lorain, Ohio - 

717015 TON CRAWLER CRANES ~ 


15 TO 20 TON LOCOMOTIVE CRANES’ ™ 
BUILT TO THE CENTER DRIVE DESIGN © 


Lorain c 


When writing to THe THew Snover Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Are you 


helping them give you 
a full day’s work? 


LERKS, typists, bookkeepers, all 
office workers, are productive 
people. The amount of work they turn 
out depends on mental concentration. 
The convenience of Art Metal desks 
is no small help in smoothing out routine 
work .. . compartments for filing records 
used daily . . . special compressor trays 
for cards room for frequently 
needed data right at the worker’s elbow. 
Drawers glide in and out on ball- 
bearing suspensions—the smaller draw- 
ers slide in frictionless steel channels. 
Drawer bodies are electrically welded 
. can never become loose or rickety. 
And drawers are interchangeable for 
adaptability to the work, and are even 
Art Metal “1500” line desks afford maxi- 
mum value in utility and good looks— 


at a minimum price. Style 1560FB is 
illustrated. There are 15 other styles. 





A few of the hundreds of 
Art Metal desk users 


interchangeable between desks—which 
saves moving the whole desk around 
the office. 

Besides desks, Art Metal makes every 
kind of modern office equipment . . . all 
of warp-proof steel, all in beautiful 
green or wood grain finishes. 

We shall be glad to furnish informa- 
tion on equipment for any type of busi- 
ness. Or if you need additional equip- 
ment now, just check your wants below 
and we will mail catalogue. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
(1 Desks 

OD Plan Files 
OD Fire Safes 
0 Shelving 


1) Upright Unit Files 
() Counter Height Files 

] Horizontal Sectional Files 
() Postindex Visible Files 








Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





Baltimore, Md. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Canton, Ohio 
U.S. Navy Washington, D.C. 

United Gas Improvement Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Detroit News 
S. C. State Capitol 








Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








When writing to Art Metat Construction Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





builders seems to be that it differs fro 
capitalistic countries chiefly in details 
of title. Men with capital may obtain 
a 60-year lease on a piece of ground to 
build an apartment, and in theory a 
least they may earn enough on the 
rentals to pay a fair return on the in. 
vestment and eventually to liquidate. 
The system of rentals is complicated. 
Prices depend largely on earnings of 
the tenant. A $250 a month workman 
pays more for the same apartment than 
a $125 clerk. This sliding scale applies 
in other fields, notably for opera tickets. 
It is in line with the theory of equal dis. 
tribution of goods and services, and to 
western minds it seems to stamp out 
the fruits of competition and therefore 
to make that age-old incentive inoper- 
ative. But no matter what may have 
been their attitude toward competition 
the Russians do not now regard it as 
something to be obliterated. 


Group competition encouraged 


THEY are trying to set up inter-de- 
partmental or group competitions, and 
they see no conflict in substance be- 
tween this program and the develop- 
ment of individual initiative. They have 
observed, too, that while we make much 
of the individual in American political 
and economic theory, every forward 
step in our progress is traceable to group 
action. More than that, they note that 
many American business leaders have 
a tendency to abandon or at least to dis- 
count material fruits of leadership and 
to take their return from the inspiration 
of work and continued leadership. 

There is no question that thinking 
men in Russia have been influenced by 
American thought as well as by our ma- 
terial prosperity. American visitors are 
brought up at every turn by unexpected 
Americanisms. On my trip down the 
Volga after I had selected the site at 
Nijni Novgorod as most desirable for 
Russian national purposes, I was sought 
out at every stop by delegations to ask 
why I had not selected their site. Com- 
munity competition is intense. 

The mention of reporters brings to 
mind the fact that one is present at 
every important industrial or commer- 
cial conference. The aim is to keep all 
negotiations out in the open. Business 
and newspaper men alike in this coun- 
try may be interested to learn, however, 
that the mere act of obliterating secrecy 
kills news value. Very little was actually 
printed of our negotiations until the 
contract had been signed. The reporter 
who had to listen to all the business de- 
tails seemed pretty thoroughly bored 
most of the time. 
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GIvES WINGS TO MESSAGES 


155 


Teletype enables the American Can Company to operate 10 plants 


from acentral office by sending typewritten messages by wire 


REPRESENTATIVE 
USERS 


American Can Co., Chicago 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit 


New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania, Southern Pacific 
and other railroads 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 
Radio ay of 


America, New York 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
Bank of Italy, Los Angeles 


American Radiator Co., 
Chicago 


General Electric Company, 
New York and Chicago 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn 


Standard Oil Co., Chicago 
Crane Company, Chicago 
Armour & Co., Chicago 
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One of the chief problems of operating 
a number of distant plants or branches 
from a central office has been the time 
lost in exchanging written messages. 


Orders, specifications and other in- 
tricate data must be transmitted in 
written form, otherwise errors are likely 
to occur. Thus, until now, the delays 
caused by the slowness of messengers 
and the mails have seemed necessary to 
insure accuracy. 


Now, however, there is a means of 
communication that combines the speed 
of the telephone with the accuracy and 
authenticity of the printed word. Called 
Teletype, it gives wings to messages by 
flashing them over wires in typewritten 
form at the rate of 60 words per minute! 

The American Can Company, with 
offices in Chicago, uses Teletype to 
communicate with 10 plants, one of 
which is nearly 300 miles away! Great 











savings in time and money, as well as 
improved service to customers, have 
followed its adoption. 


Teletype . . . the Telephone Type- 
writer... is the only device that sends 
typewriting by wire. Depressing a key 
on the sending machine causes both the 
sending and receiving machines to print 
that letter or figure . . . instantly! 
Errors in transmission are virtually im- 
possible, as the sender has only to look 
at what she is typing in order to see 
what is being printed at the other end. 


Teletype provides a typewritten rec- 
ord for filing at both ends, thus defi- 
nitely fixing responsibility. Machines 
can be used in either direction if desired. 


Teletype service is not expensive and 
will pay for itself repeatedly by reduc- 
ing errors, eliminating messengers and 
speeding up business. Mail the handy 
coupon below for further details. 


MAIL FOR FURTHER FACTS 








For full information concerning the Telephone Typewriter and 
its cost, sign this coupon, pin it to your letterhead and mail to the 
TELETYPE CORPORATION, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 


TELETYPE) 





THE TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER 


When writing to Teretype Corporation please mentic 
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I. there a 
Jekyll-Hyde coming 
to work for you? 


There’s a dual personality in most of 
us—a good and a better self—or a 
good and weaker self. All “trusted” 
employeesare nottrustworthy. Those 
who are, welcome a Fidelity Bond as 
a sign that all’s well. Why wait then 
to bond your employees, until under 
stress, somebody makes off with the 
cash-box ? 

Etna writes practically every form of 

Insurance and Fidelity and Surety 

Bonds. Aitna protection reaches from 

coast to coast through 20,000 agents. 

The Atna agent in your community is 

a man worth knowing. Look him up! 





The Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
affliated with The Aitna Life Insurance 
Company « The Automobile Insurance 
Company « The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut 


| 
| 
| 
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The Tangled Web of Farm Finance 


(Continued from page 17) 
pays the dividends to the association 


| which passes them on to its members 
| after deducting the operating expenses. 





ALTNA-IZE. 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


If and when those dividends arrive the 
stockholder is aware that he owns stock. 

Return now to Jones. He has bought 
the 20 shares of stock. The association 
has approved his loan and passed it on 
to the federal land bank. The bank now 
sends an appraiser to examine Bill’s 
farm and look Bill over. If his report is 
satisfactory the bank makes the loan. 

See what has happened. Bill asked for 
$2,000. He received $2,000, but since he 
paid $100 for stock to qualify as a bor- 
rower his net loan is only $1,900. If 
everything goes well with Bill and his 
fellow members he receives the $100 
which he invested in stock as soon as he 
repays his loan. If the association has 
a rough time Bill may lose his $100 plus 
an additional $100. In other words he 
must pledge himself as a surety for his 
neighbors to the extent of $200 for every 
$1,900 he borrows. 

This legislation is based on the old 
truth that in union there is strength. 
Instead of facing the credit market as 
individuals with all the disabilities which 
attach to them as borrowers, the farmers 
are able to oppose their collective secur- 
ity against the risks of lending. Further- 
more each of the 12 banks is liable for 
the other 11 so that they in turn cannot 
fall except together. 


Joint stock land banks set up 


BUT, in addition to providing for col- 
lective borrowing, the Federal Farm 
Loan Act permitted the establishment 


| of joint stock land banks. These are 
| organized by private capital, of which 


each bank must have at least $250,000. 
They lend directly to the farmer on the 
security of first mortgages. There is no 
joint responsibility either among the 
borrowing farmers or the lending banks. 
The bonds are tax-exempt, and the ratio 
of outstanding bonds to capital cannot 
exceed 15. In other words for every dol- 
lar of capital which the stockholders 
contribute the bank can sell $15 of 
bonds. In the case of the Federal Land 
Banks the ratio is one to 20. 

The system of private joint stock 
banks was fundamentally different from 
that of the 12 Federal Land Banks with 
their underlying structure of national 
farm loan associations. The systems 


were, moreover, in direct competition, 
This is rather puzzling. If the Gover. 
ment after profound deliberation sets up 
machinery to solve the farmers’ credit 
problems, why, at the same time, should 
it establish a system of independent 
banks to do precisely the same thing? 
Why, furthermore, should it grant to 
these private banks the unprecedented 
privilege of tapping the capital market 
through tax-exempt securities “the in- 
strumentalities of the government”? 

The answer is complex. An examina- 
tion of the congressional debates at the 
time the bill was under consideration 
reveals that Congress was actuated by a 
solicitude for the farmer as well as by 
a consideration for the interests of the 
mortgage bankers. 


Helping cooperation along 


CONGRESS understood the refractory 
individualism of the American farmer, 
The collective-borrowing idea, the germ 
of the National Farm Loan Associations, 
called for cooperation. Was the Ameri- 
can farmer temperamentally qualified to 
play on a team? The legislators were 
skeptical. So they provided an alterna- 
tive system to be operated by private 
capital which would make loans to the 
farmer in the manner to which he was 
accustomed. 

Off the legislative stage and in his 
capacity as a politician the representa. 
tive admitted other motives. If, after 
all the ceremonial, the ponderous reports 
and prolonged debates, the mountain 
brought forth an impotent mouse, the 
lawgiver, individually and collectively, 
would appear ludicrous. He would have 
to answer to his constituents for his 
failure, nomatterhow blameless he might 
be. The desire, therefore, to preserve his 
dignity and the favor of the folks at 
home led him to create a system of joint 
stock banks to do precisely what the 
Federal Land Banks were intended to 
do, so that the failure of the latter would 
not prove fatal to the legislative intent. 

Beyond that, there was another rea- 
son for creating private banks and par- 
ticularly for granting them the privilege 
of raising capital by selling tax-free 
bonds. 

When the Federal Farm Loan Act 
was passed, there were many private 
mortgage companies in the field. They 
had served the farmer for many years 
and represented substantial investments 
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of private capital. If the Government 
now entered the field of mortgage bank- 
ing and stacked the cards to give the 
farmer credit on more attractive terms 
than a natural capital market would per- 
mit, these mortgage banks would find 
their usefulness limited. To protect them, 
they were granted the privilege of selling 
tax-exempt bonds which placed them in 
a position to compete effectively with 
the agencies of the state. 

While all this helped the farmer to 
obtain cheap and abundant credit, a gap 
still remained. The Federal Reserve Act 
provided credit for periods up to nine 
months. The Federal Farm Loan Act 
took care of periods from five to 40 
years. In between there was a credit pe- 
riod, vital for the farmer, for which no 
provision had been made. This was cor- 
rected in 1923 with the establishment 
of 12 Intermediate Credit Banks cor- 
responding to the 12 Federal Land 
Banks, occupying the same buildings, 
covering the same districts and having 
the same executive officers. Their entire 
capital of 60 million dollars was sub- 
scribed by Uncle Sam. 

Fifteen years ago the farmer had to 
pay discriminatory tribute to gain ad- 
mission to the nation’s credit marts. 
Thanks to the intercession of the state, 
he can now crash the gates of Mammon 
as a favored customer. This elaborate 
structure of banks, raised specifically to 
minister to the farmer’s credit needs, 
has in fact loaned him in the neighbor- 
hood of two billion dollars. 


Giving the investor a bargain 


TO RAISE this sum, bonds have been | 





sold in every state, in Canada, Mexico, | 
the Scandinavian countries and Ho- | 
boken. As a special bargain for the in- | 


vestor, Uncle Sam exempts these bonds 
from taxation. 

In the phraseology of the law we find 
that these bonds “shall be deemed and 
held to be instrumentalities of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States,” that 
“they and the income derived therefrom 
shall be exempt from Federal, State, 
municipal and local taxation.” Each 
Farm Loan Board bond must state that 
“it is issued under the authority of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, has the ap- 
proval in form and issue of the Federal 


Farm Loan Board, and is legal and regu- 
lar in all respects—that it is issued | 


against collateral security of the United 
States Government bonds, or indorsed 
first mortgages on farm lands, at least 
equal in amount to the bonds issued.” 

Furthermore the investor was advised 
that the banks were examined twice a 
year by federal examiners and that the 


| 
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Push Fresh Air IN 
Pull Stale Air OUT 


By the number and location of windows on your factory building 
plans— before construction is started—you can determine, with 
reasonable accuracy, how many times per hour polluted air will 
be drawn out of your factory and fresh air brought in. It is no 
longer necessary to guess on the airation results you will get in 
your new plant buildings. 

Fenestra Research Engineers, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Engineering Research at the University of Michigan, 
have made discoveries of the principles which govern both airation 
and daylighting in factory buildings. They have presented their 
research data in two books here illustrated. These books also 
indicate how to apply these principles to your problems. The 
coupon below will bring both books—sent FREE to engineers, 
architects and designers of indus- 
trial buildings. 


For over 20 years, Detroit Steel 
Products Company—oldest and 
largest maker of steel windows 
in America—has helped the 
nation’s industries secure greater 
output through more light, better ventilation and im- 
proved working conditions. 

If you are designing a new industrial building, you are 
invited to avail yourself of Fenestra’s Research Service. 


enestra 


Industrial Steel Windows 
Holorib Insulated Steel Roof Decks 


INDUSTRIAL 
AIRATION 
by the 





Detroit Steel Products Company, 
2292 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Without obligation, please send me your Daylighting and Airation booklets. 
CO ee 


NES amrerwin.e, iliac balomceabe aad wor eiastaeiae acl alenna/ anaes 


When writing to Detroit Steet Propucts Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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One copy or a 
hundred—quick, 
neat, errorless. 




















Ditto 
makes copies 


direct from your 
original writing, 
typing, or drawing—no 
stencil, type, or carbon. 


The whole story in a booklet, “Cut- 
ting Costs with Copies”—write for it. 


Ditto Incorporated 
2276 W. Harrison St., Chicago 














When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


Use paper or card 
—Diito copies any 
form or kind of 
writing; in colors; 
all or any part of 

















the original. - 
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| loans were scrutinized by federal ap- 


praisers and finally by Washington it- 
self. Sad to relate, these bonds have not 
in every instance justified the high con- 
fidence with which they were first 
bought. 

The bonds of the Federal Land Banks 
and the debentures of the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks are in good 
shape. Where they are selling at a dis- 
count it is due probably to changes in 
the market rate of interest since they 
were first sold. But the obligations of 
many of the joint stock land banks are 
a reproach to that Government under 
whose apparently iron-clad assurances 
they were first marketed. Consider the 
quotations on some of these issues: 


Bank of Issue Rate Maturity Bid Ask 
Atlanta 5s 1932-1952 69 72 
Bankers 5s 1933-1953 21 25 
Central Illinois 5s 1933-1953 73 76 
Chicago 5s 1932-1952 66 68 
Des Moines 5s 1932-1952 60 64 
First Carolina 5s 1932-1952 62 66 
Kansas City 5s 1933-1953 47% 50 
Ohio 5s 1933-1953 30 40 
Oregon-Washington 5s 1933-1953 57 61 
Southern Minnesota 5s 1932-1952 49 52 


These land bank bonds bear many of 
the outward appearances of government 
securities. They represent approximately 





170 million dollars of obligations which, 
if one is to believe the plain language of 
the law, are ne plus ultra. The securitig 
of the Kansas City Joint Stock Bank, 
now in the hands of a receiver, are held 
by approximately 9,000 investors jp 
the United States and several foreign 
countries. 

Uncle Sam certainly did not inteng 
to involve his good faith in doubt or 
cause loss and suffering to innocent 
investors. How did Uncle’s feet, on 
beneficence bent, happen to slip? What 
mischievous urchins placed the banana 
skin precisely where the kindly old gen. 
tleman was about to step? 

Here is a story with elements of 

tragedy, high finance, broken faith and 
thwarted intent, politics and avarice. 
Above it all, the toil of devoted public 
servants, laboring without ostentation, 
striving with selfless and unpretentious 
energy to rescue a system of banks 
from chaos. 
(This ts the first of four articles on farm 
credit by Joseph Stagg Lawrence. The 
second, describing some of the difficul- 
ties Uncle Sam encountered in farm 
finance, will appear next month.) 








Only Lazy People Are Contented 


(Continued from page 23) 
tively advertised and luring the con- 
sumer into frequent and costly changes, 
is really a complaint against the swift- 
ness of the times, the terrific pace of the 
moment and, at last, against the fever- 
ish ambition and acquisitiveness of each 
and every one of us. 

When Mr. Saunders stigmatizes the 
system of sowing discontent to make 
more sales, to make more volume, to 
employ more labor, to pay more money 
for wages, to provide more money for 
buying, he is well within his rights in 
describing it as “perpetual motion” all 
over again. 

Unfortunately, however, the creature 
known as man was born that way, lives 
that way, and dies that way, always has 
and always will. 

His discontent drove him to do other 
antic things in other antic days accord- 
ing to the precise standard existing at 
the time. 

Now, the standard is the possession 
of things, and he is simply swayed by 
the latest in a long line of vogues which 
have prevailed since his race began. 

Here and there an individual escapes, 
mostly by way of the spirit, from the 


ruling and predominant passion of the 
moment. But people in masses cannot 
escape, or at any rate they do not. 

They may, in many cases, be unduly, 
unnecessarily, enslaved by what they 
consider the demands of that moment. 

But the mass, and in some measure 
all, of them are compelled by the cir- 
cumstances which surround them. 

There is a very real sense in which 
they must be a part of the merry-go- 
round which Mr. Saunders describes or 
be crushed in trying to escape the 
process. 

It goes almost without saying that 
Mr. Saunders is a more serious thinker 
and much less amused than he pretends 
to be. 

He is not merely regretting phono- 
graphs, and radios, and automobiles, 
and iceless refrigeration, and silk stock- 
ings. 

He is regretting a social system, an 
epoch, an era, a philosophical period, 
and there is a very large sense in which 
he is justified in regretting. 

But advertising is only the aider and 
abetter of all of these regrettable things. 

If discontent be “divine” then con- 
tentment is a dangerous state. Content- 
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Mr. Park is one of an experienced staff 
of illuminating engineers maintained by 
the National Lamp Works to help you 
obtain the maximum from your lighting. 


Tie beautiful colorings and luxurious quality 
of the new line of Cannon towels, bath mats and 
wash cloths needed the best light in the textile 
industry to keep up with the demand of smart 
women and modern bathrooms. 

Cannon Mills Co. operate night and day. To 
insure correct colors at night and quality of man- 


ufacture day and night, this dominant company 
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INCREASING VOLUME 
AND SMARTER STYLE 
DEMANDED BETTER 
LIGHTING 


in their line relighted 298,090 square feet of space 
last year. 

Working with G. E. Park, lighting specialist of 
the Southern Division of the National Lamp 
Works of General Electric, Atlanta, Ga., this com- 
pany installed reflecting equipment and correct 
lamps (daylight lamps for color quality) which 
raised the illuminating standards of Cannon 
Mills Co. to two watts per square foot, as com- 
pared with an average of one-half a watt in many 
cotton mills. 

This illumination is helping to produce more 
Cannon products than the combined quantities 
of all other kinds—more efficiently and with less 
expensive mistakes due to color difficulties. 

Perhaps your concern has problems better light- 
ing may help to solve. There is a G. E. lighting 
engineer near you who will be glad to give you the 
benefit of his experience without cost or obliga- 
tion. Simply write to The National Lamp Works 
of The General Electric Company, Nela Park, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Elecrtic Hour, broadcast every Saturday evening on a Nation-wide N. B. C. Network. 


GENERAL 


MAZDA 





ELECTRIC 


LAMPS 


When writing to Tae Nationa Lamp Works please mention Nation’s Business 
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Uniform wire puts FENCE within 
the reach of ALL industry + 7 + 


NEW respect for property rights has come into 
being . . . ravages from arson, vandalism and 
destructive forces from without are thwarted and 
protected boundaries are the order of the day .. . 
Wickwire Spencer Chain Link Fence is within the 
financial reach of every industry. 





7% 


Save with Stee/ 


The manufacture of Copper-Bearing Steel 
wire, so uniform as to permit its being woven 
on high speed looms, has brought this about. 
Galvanizing after weaving has made this 
fence rust proof and permanent. 





WICKWIRE SPENCER 
MAKE UNIFORM 
Wire of all kinds 
Wire Rope 
Wire Reinforcing Fabric 
Clinton Wire Lath 
Wire Screen Cloth 
Wire Poultry Netting 
Chain Link Wire Fence 
Wire Springs & Spirals 
Wire Kitchen Utensils 
Wire Bathroom Fixtures 
Wire Grilles & Cages 
Wire Diamond Mesh 
Perforated Metal Grilles 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Perforated Centrifugal 
Linings 
| Wissco Card Clothing 

Wissco All Steel 


The lifelong endeavor of this Company has 
been to produce the most uniform wire pos- 
sible and the finest wire products. Years of 
costly research, strict adherence to scientific 
methods and the most modern type of plant 
and equipment have made this ambition a 
reality. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 
41 East 42nd Street New York City 








“ . Worcester Chicago Los Angeles 
Radiator Furniture Buffalo Atlanta Seattle 
Cleveland San Francisco Portland 





WICKWIRE’SPENCER 


\ ; 
wreRE P\HRopwuUcTs 
When writing to WicKwire SPENCER STEEL Co., please mention Nation’s Business 








ment is static and without ambition, 
Contentment never creates revolutions, 
political or social. The most contented 
individual is an untutored savage with 
a full stomach. Contented people would 
still be using tallow dips instead of 
electric lights. To cry out against the 
proddings of progress is to admit the 
possession of a lazy mind and the total 
lack of any appreciation for the com. 
forts and refinements of civilization and 
the short cuts in business and social 
intercourse. 

Of course, some “improvements” are 
spurious and many prophets are false, 
but only the extremely ignorant, the 
pitifully weak, or the hopelessly mo- 
ronic are constantly falling for the songs 
of sirens or the bellowings of the bally- 
hoo. 


The fruits of discontent 


SALES and advertising men are glad to 
take credit for a large share of the pre- 
vailing “discontent,” and glory in it, 
It is this very discontent, created large- 
ly by them, that is responsible for mass 
production and mass selling, which in 
turn have brought about not alone a 
prosperity such as no people have ever 
known before, but have spread wealth 
more widely than ever before, so that 
there is no longer the sharp and painful 
distinction between those that have and 
those that have not. 

Our friend Saunders may be content 
with water drawn from a surface well 
and a Saturday night bath in the old 
wash boiler, but the average American 
workman, with his car, phonograph and 
radio, as well as his modern home 
equipped with good plumbing, would 
laugh at him. 

When this era of advertising, inten- 
sive salesmanship and mass production 
began, there were probably not two mil- 
lion holders of industrial and corporate 
securities in all this vast country. To- 
day, there are probably 20 million, all 
the result of “discontent.” 





Walnut and Radios 


ALNUT , always highly prized 
for cabinet work, has had its 
market value greatly en- 


hanced by the development of the radio 
industry, where, for use in cases and 
consoles, it is now much in demand. 
Especially are stumps and crotches, 
hitherto rejected, sought after. They 
give to the radio case beautiful whorl 
effects and eccentric grain lines.—J. L.C. 
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ca horter shaft span possible with ball beats 


Boring of bearing brackets and casing at one Setting assures accurate alignment. 


Close clearance of ball bearings produces smooth operation at all speeds. 
These mechanical advantages, combined with improved hydraulic ey re- 
sult in higher efficiency and lower maintenance cost... hence lower 
expenditure in the long run. 
“COMPRESSORS 


Bulletin W-310-B1A describes Worthington Ball Bearing Pumps in detail. 
Sek aed dnd Portable . } : 


May we send you a copy? 
“cl SGONDENSERS 
yy) amd Auxiliaries 


’ WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
“ich es | Werks: Harvises, N. J. Ccizast, Obve Bufale, N.Y. ba'vobe, Mew . 
DIESEL ENGINES Executive Offices: 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.¥ 
4s Gis GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, N. J. 
District Sales 
O81C4GO0 Dallas a 
CINCINNATI DENVER 
CAZSVYELAND OgTxar 
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ENJOYED TRIP--.. 
SATISFIED WITH 


EVERYTHING © * 


HE American executive is a 

keen judge of values. So, 
when he comes across with a 
blanket endorsement like the 
above, it can be imagined that 
the trip in question must have 
been A-No. 1 in quality. 

We do everything in our 
power to make these executive 
trips to Europe satisfactory. 
Quiet rooms are available for 
conference; trained stenogra- 
phers are on hand to take dic- 
tation; the ship’s radio service 
keeps business men in touch 
with market conditions, and 
with their associates at home. 


I. M. M. Lines offer several 
sailings each week to principal 
British and north European 
ports, and Friday and Saturday 
sailings on the speedier ships 
will get executives to Europe 
in time to attend important 
meetings held in London and 
Paris the following week-end. 

Sail on the Majestic, world’s 
largest ship, or the popular 
Olympic. If time is less press- 
ing, sail on the Homeric, 
Belgenland, Minnewaska, 
Minnetonka; the superb new 
Britannic, world’s largest cabin 
ship, or any one of a number of 
other White 
Star, Red Star 
or Atlantic 
Transport ‘ 
liners. 





*Quoted from an executive's letter to us. 


GreosT Ocak oR 5 


30 Principal Offices in the 
United States and Canada. 
Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, 
New York City. Authorized 
agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Uncle Sam’s Books of the Month 
* 


MRS. SLOCUM, active and progressive member 
of the Poplar Gien Ladies Club, has discovered 
that the Government can furnish her with pamph- 


lets on a vast variety of subjects, ranging from cat 


traps to Junior's suits. That these illuminating pub- 


lications may be better appreciated—if such is 


possible—she reviews a few here each month 


EAR Mr. EDITOR: 

I wonder if your readers have 
forgotten what Doctor Jacks 
wrote in your February num- 

ber about adult education. He told how 
business ought to be more than just 
making and selling, and very likely 
could be something in which we might 
keep up our college education, if any. 
Around my husband’s factory, and in 
Poplar Glen generally, except in the 
professions, there is not an oversupply 


| of college education. But what I argue 
| is that with all the facilities the Govern- 


ment provides through its Printing Of- 
fice, we of Poplar Glen can be just as 
smart as the college folks if we put our 
minds to it. 

I tell my husband, Mr. Slocum, if he 
and his factory foremen would only 
bone up on some of these books we get 
from our Congressman, they could hold 
their own with the smartest men at these 
big conventions they go to. He says that 
is not the way to get on with the fel- 
lows at the conventions, but what I 
think is that Mr. Slocum likes his news- 


| paper and his sleep more than I some- 
| times feel is entirely best for our place 





in society. 
Learning from our Uncle Sam 


NOW we of the Poplar Glen Ladies 
Club make the most of our knowledge, 
not only at our meetings, but when we 
go to our State and National Conven- 
tions. Sometimes we make a little learn- 
ing go a long way. We could use more 
if we had it. That is why we are so 


| interested in keeping up with Uncle 


Sam’s latest books as he turns them off 
the presses, and which I am introduc- 
ing to your readers as often as you will 
alow. 

One of the most instructive pamphlets 


that have come from the government 
press in recent months is “Life History 
and Habits of Grasshopper Mice, Genus 
Onychomys,” by Vernon Bailey, Senior 
Biologist, Division of Biological Investi- 
gations, Department of Agriculture 
(price, 10 cents). 


The use’ grasshoppet mouse 
I KNOW, Mr. Editor, how your read- 
ers always laugh at us women for look- 
ing to see How a novel ends before we 
begin it. Well, funny or not, the same 
habit holds with me in studying these 
government books. I looked straight 
away at the end of this book to see just 
how useful it was going to be to me in 
my housekeeping, and I had my reward. 
Just listen: 

“In the kitchen this mouse proved 
very useful in capturing and eating all 
the cockroaches that came out at night. 
At first they were numerous and large, 
but after a few weeks they became 
scarce, and only the very small or young 
individuals were occasionally seen. Lit- 


tle groups of legs could be found all-| 


around the edges of the floor for a few 
nights, but the smaller young were eaten 
legs and all, and apparently most of the 
cockroaches in the house were destroyed 
within a month. At the end of thts ime 
there were not enough to sup; , the 
mouse with food, and he had to depend 
largely on his rolled oats, sunflower 
seeds, and an occasional piece of chop 
or chicken bone. When a large cockroach 
was captured on the pantry shelf and 
thrown on the floor in the kitchen the 
mouse would pounce upon and eagerly 
devour it.” 

Now, when it comes to a choice be- 
tween mice and cockroaches in our 
pantries, I think most of us, at least 
speaking from what I know of the ladies 
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TRAVELS TO THE PROVING GROUNDS OF CUTLER-HAMMER EXPERIENCE 


Build a 
FACTORY 








hese engineers 
have done it/ 


T WAS no easy task to bring the ad- 

vantages of electric power to the men 
aboard ships... particularly those aboard 
battleships. No factory service, anywhere, 
ever demanded so much of Motors... or 
of Motor Controi! 

In no factory is space at such a premium 
as in a battleship. Huge engines, and their 
fuel, scores of motors and their control 
app:,atus must be condensed within a 
ship __ condensed, but never crowded. In 
no factory is Motor Control subject to 
conditions even comparable to the shocks 
of battle in the turret of a warship... or 
to the pitch and roll of a vessel on a stormy 
sea. In few factories must Motor Control 
combat such corrosive agents as powder 
fumes and salt spray. Certainly Motor 
Control which operates unfailingly under 
such conditions proves well the skill of 
its builders. 

For over aquarter century Cutler- 
Hammer Engineers have excelled in the 
difficult field of Marine Motor Control. 


And in so doing, they have learned econ- 
omies of space and methods of securing 
dependability under any and all con- 
ditions .. . knowledge not to be gained 
elsewhere. In other industries, too, 
Cutler-Hammer Engineers have had ex- 
perience unique in the lessons taught. 
Habitually the unusual and difficult prob- 
lems of Motor Control are brought to 
Cutler-Hammer, so, at one time or 
another, Cutler-Hammer Engineers have 
met every Motor Control problem arising 
in every industry. 

Such is the diversified experience be- 
hind Cutler-Hammer .. . the experience 
which explains the advanced engineering 
incorporated in Cutler-Hammer standard- 
ized Motor Control... the features which 
protect motors, men and equipment, 
which permit greater savings of steps, 
time, and space. In short, the features 


—_—= 








which assure full utilization of electric 
power wherever motors serve. And it is 
because of these features that Cutler- 
Hammer standardized Motor Control is 
incorporated by alert machine builders 
in their motor-driven machines . . . rec- 
ommended by far-sighted motor manu- 
facturers for use with the motors they 
build .. . and carried by reliable whole- 
salers of electrical goods. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1251 St. Paul Avenue MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





The Final Result 
of This Pioneering 


Cutler- Hammer standard- 
ized Motor Control has fea- 
tures which only pioneer 
engineering could produce 
—features which only ex- 
perience covering all prob- 
lems of electric motor apple 
cation could perfect. Thus, 
Cutler- Hammer “ ready- 
to-use”’ equipment meets 
every common requirement 
with reserve to spare—pro- 
vides for all usual motor 
applications the same supe- 
rior performance, safetyand 
economy for which Cutler- 
Hammer specially engé 
neered Motor Control has 
been outstanding through- 
out three decades of Indus- 
try’s electrification. 








CUTLER HAMMER 


The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 


(A-203) 


When writing to Cutter-HamMer, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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THE DOORWAY OF AMERICA’S FREIGHT ELEVATOR TRAFFIC 


DRUMS of liquids, heavy machinery, barrels, boxes, 
cartons and bottles...trucking wheels and human 
feet...indoor freightage of every type...from 
ponderous steel to delicate fabrics... pass daily 
through Peelle Doors. 


For over a quarter of a century, Peelle Doors have 
leveled vertical shaftways to horizontal avenues 
for industry's traffic... its production parade from 
crude to finished product. Abreast of industry's 





PEELLE %§ 


FREIGHT ELEVATOR 


program for lowering handling costs and plant 
distribution, Peelle Doors offer automatic operation. 
Electrified ... affording instant exit or entrance at 
the touch of a button...they save more time, 
lessen labor, lower maintenance and manufacturing 
costs. Consult our engineers, or write for catalog. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Atlanta, and 30 
other cities + In Cancdo: Toronto and Homilton, Ontorio 


Se 
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Buying For Contentment 


It is not uncommon to buy something that momentarily 
attracts your attention, and to scold yourself afterwards 


for buying it. . 


Advertising helps you to spend your money wisely— 
carefully—and saves you from after-regrets. 

In the advertisements of this magazine you see the 
worth while, enduring products spread before you. ... 

Knowing them before you buy—you are able to judge 
intelligently your needs. Never are you rushed into buy- 
ing; into having first—and scolding afterwards— 

Advertising gives you honest information before you 
buy. You have a reliable guide and index to help you plan 
your purchases to obtain the highest values. 

Read the advertisements! You will find that they make 
your money go farther... 
with your purchases long after you have bought. 





and that you will be satisfied 














of Poplar Glen, would feel more pro- 
tected with the cockroaches. Besides 
these grasshopper mice, the writer says, 
are not nervous like the mice we have 
been used to having around the house. 
They don’t run away, as we prefer they 
should. And they even bite if they don’t 
get their way about things. 

“As pets for children or as playthings 
they have not proved a success,” the 
writer says. But I do not need to con- 
sider Johnny in making up my mind 
that I don’t want this animal about me, 
however useful it may be on the farms. 

To discover just how useful it might 
be to the farmers, we may examine what 
it ate as revealed by the writer who ex. 
amined its food in a laboratory. He says, 
“The animal kingdom contributed eight- 
ninths (88.87 per cent) of the food of 
the Onychomys. About two-thirds of 
this or actually 55.8 per cent of the 
total, was composed of grasshoppers, 
crickets, caterpillars and moths, and 
20.73 per cent of beetles. Insect food 
was about four-fifths of the total food 
(79.28 per cent). 

“Cultivated grains comprised less 
than five per cent of the food and, as it 
consists mostly of wheat eaten in July, 
it was probably waste. 

“According to this evidence the grass- 
hopper mice should certainly be regard- 
ed as economically beneficial.” 

This reviewer, Mr. Editor, takes her 
stand that this may be so; but that the 
economic benefit should be confined en- 
tirely to the fields. She believes that 
brought into the pantry the mouse is a 
most expensive economy, likely to result 
in shattered nerves, broken bones, hos- 
pital bills and accessories, which would 
far outweigh the economy effected by 
the mouse in cleaning out the cock- 
roaches, if any. She recommends the 
careful reading of this book by all 
American housewives to the end that no 
grasshopper mice be allowed in their 
pantries on false pretenses of economy. 


Discovered in 1833 


IT IS very interesting, however, as the 


| writer points out, that “the first grass- 


hopper mouse known to science and the 
world at large was collected, described 
and named by Maximilian, Prince of 
Wied, who took the type specimen in 
1833 at the Mandan villages, near Fort 
Clark, N. Dak. 

“Ten years later John James Audu- 
bon collected a specimen at Fort Union, 
near Buford, N. Dak., which proved to 
be slightly different.” 

It will be seen from this that these 
mice have really been in good society, 


‘though they now seem to be such little 
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ie 
Pioneer screening, crushing and loading plant 
<i built by Pioneer Gravel Equipment Company 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, equipped with 
SACS Anti-Friction Bearings at all 
VITAL points. 








On the Great Hulking Mechanical 
Monsters of Industry... ALWAYS 


RING on your real tough jobs...where tons of iron 

and steel meet other tons of rock and fight it out for 
the mastery... where speeding trains throw their sway- 
ing, hurtling masses against railway journals... where 
weight plus speed combine to conjure up FRICTION to 
waste and destroy. Bring them on. Here’s a bearing that 
seems to like them. 


Not alone because of the special steels made from ores 
from S8°6F’s own mines...not alone because of constant 
development in SsiSF laboratories...not alone because 
lef is the largest bearing organization in the world. 
But because SSSSF refuses to make a bearing that is 
one jot less than the best it can produce. Bearings can 
be built down toa price... but {SF will never build them. 
SSIS is the highest priced bearing in the world. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 





2461 


THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD 


When writing to SKF Inpustries, INcoRPorATED please mention Nation’s Business 
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Sensitiveness 


Expressing the Spirit of Business 


Sensitiveness in Business is the most delicate 
of magnetic needles. It Sets the coming of op- 
portunity, or the slightest change in conditions, 
personal or material; and inspires management 
to respond with action—before the cause. 


Some call this Sensitiveness brains, vision— 
even luck. It is none of these. Not mind, not 
matter, but rather the Spirit of Business—the 
element required for supreme accomplishment. 
Check up the outstanding successes, and you 
will find this human magnetic needle, Sen- 
sitiveness, at the controls. It gives Business its 
Spirit, its keenness; makes work fascinating 
and satisfying. 


Modern Accountancy recognizes and applies 
Sensitiveness as one of the most vital of human 
attributes in business. It does not manufacture 
it. But it does inspire it. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CANTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 


DALLAS 
DAVENPORT 
DAYTON 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
ERIE 
FORT WAYNE 
FORT WORTH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
HOUSTON 
HUNTINGTON 
W.VA. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON, MISS. 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMi 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


NEW YORK 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA TAMPA 
PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 
PORTLAND, ME. TULSA 

Waco 
WASHINGTON 
WHEELING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


PROVIDENCE 
READING 
RICHMOND 
ROCHESTER 
sT. LOuIS 
ST. PAUL 
SAN ANTONIO 


WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 





WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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PLANT FOR SALE 


Located in industrial town in Northwestern Ohio. 14 
acres of land with improvements, fence, railroad sid- 
ing, good roads, sanitary system, water, gas, electric, 
etc. Main building of modern daylight construction 
contains over 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Also power 
plant and out-buildings. Selling price is one quarter 
of reproduction value. Address owner. P. O. Box 244, 


Elizabeth, N. J. 








savages. Great men seem sometimes to 
have these curious associates. 

In former letters, Mr. Editor, I have 
tried to give your readers some idea of 
the wonderful work the Government jg 
doing for dressmaking. We are told how 
and why we make our own clothes, and 
it is all pictured nicely in books and 
charts. 

A different approach to the subject 
of clothes is found in a work called 
“Bibliography on the Relation of Cloth. 
ing to Health,” by Ruth O’Brien, Tex. 
tile Chemist in Charge; Esther Peterson, 
formerly Assistant Textile Chemist, and 
Ruby K. Worner, Assistant Textile 
Chemist, Division of Textiles and 
Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture (price, 25 
cents). 

A glance at the inside of this book 
will readily suggest to the most casual | 
reader why it took three people to write 
it. In fact, the wonder is that three could 
do it. Here these three industrious 
ladies have read 1,184 books, written 
down the titles and descriptions, and 


then added, in a few clear, plain sen- | 





tences, what each was all about. There | 
you have your books read for you and 
are saved the trouble of doing it yourself. | 


The dangers in undershirts 


AND now, having given your readers 
an insight into the first of the book, 


I return once more to my favorite pas- | 


time of examining the last paragraph in 
the book. This is headed: “Bacterial 
Content of Undershirts.” The explana- 
tion follows: 

“Experimental work was carried out 
to determine the kinds and quantities of 
microérganisms taken up by under- 
garments worn under known conditions. 
A study was also made of the number 
of microdrganisms surviving washing 


| and drying by different methods and 


for different numbers of washings. The 
undershirts studied were those worn by 
40 young men in the athletic depart- 
ment of Kansas State Agricultural 
College.” 

But I dare say the undershirts of the 
young men from any other of the 47 
states would have been just as full of 
these microérganisms, maybe fuller. The 
study would have been much more 
representative if they had taken an 
undershirt from each of the 48 states, 
and maybe one from each of the tert- 
tories as well. 

I never like to place myself in the 
position of making suggestions to these 
government experts but it seems to me 
that this study was made in a far too 
narrow way.—MARTHA MARY SLOCUM 
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Now it's Pandora's Box Car 
By MARVIN M. BLACK 


@ WHEN the container car was added to the transportation 
scheme, it was expected to solve most of the problems con- 
nected with the handling of less-than-carload Freight. It still 


may do so but, in the meantime, it has loosed a staggering 


number of problems upon the railroad world 


HEN the container car 
took its place in the 
transportation drama it 
was cast in the role of 
savior. It was expected 
to solve the problem of less-than-car- 
load package freight which has bothered 
the railroads since the earliest wood- 
burning days. It may yet do so. 

But right now the container car pre- 
sents a pitiful case. Nobody knows cer- 
tainly whether it is a fair-faced hero 
or a villain with curling black mous- 
taches. Its possibilities are infinite and 
its complexities but slightly less. 

To understand the situation it is 
necessary to know something about the 
container car. The car itself when un- 
loaded resembles the ordinary coal car 
in appearance. When loaded it some- 
what resembles a box car. It is, in fact, 
a series of small box cars, or containers. 

A container is a steel box, nine feet 
long, seven feet wide, and eight feet 
high, with a capacity of 8,000 to 10,000 
pounds of merchandise. 





Packed and locked by shipper 


GOODS are packed into the containers 
at the shipper’s platform, loaded on 
trucks, locked with the shipper’s lock 
and carried to the freight depot or pier 
where huge cranes lift them aboard a 
railway car where they lock automati- 
cally and cannot be opened until re- 
moved from the car. 

At destination, the consignee’s truck 
takes the full container to his door and 
returns the empty to the railroad which 
always keeps a number on hand to de- 
liver at the shipper’s order. 

Contrast this with the old way of 
handling less-than-carload freight. The 
shipper backed his truck to the rail- 


road’s platform, unloaded. The freight 
was then hand trucked by railroad labor 
across the platform and stored in cars. 
If the number of small shipments war- 
ranted, the railroad operated “‘package”’ 
cars, moving regularly on schedule. If 





not, the freight was sent to a transfer 
point, then consolidated into cars for 
the particular destination, where it was 
unloaded by railroad labor, hand 
trucked to spots on the platform where 
the consignee picked it up. The time and 
expense involved were tremendous. 
This tedious and costly procedure had 
opened the way for the appearance of 
the freight forwarder or consolidator. 
He applies modern principles of mass 
production to the handling, transporta- 
tion and distribution of less-than-car 
load freight. He gathers less-than-car- 


The container is loaded at the shipper’s door, taken by truck 
to the railroad where a powerful crane lifts it aboard the car 
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load shipments of the same classification 
and puts them together into a single 
carload. He derives his profits from the 
spread between carload rates and the 
tates on less-than-carload lots as well 
as from service charges. 

The consolidator is not a part of the 
railroad. He is not truly a shipper nor a 
consignee. But his efforts benefit every- 
body—to a certain extent. The shipper 
gets a reduced rate on small shipments 
and the speed accorded regular carload 
freight. The consolidated car materially 
reduces loss and damage claims through 
careful stowing of cars to capacity and 
a minimum of transfer en route. This 
helps the railroads as does the fact that 
handling charges and waybill expenses 
are greatly reduced. Moreover, the con- 
solidator can trace each item while he 
bears all the expense of solicitation, seg- 
regation and concentration of merchan- 
dise. 


Compiles better with trucks 


BUT—here is the cause of the railroad’s 
unhappiness—the consolidator is de- 
priving the railroads of a large part 
of their less-than-carload freight. The 
motor trucks have cut into this business 
which has gradually grown less even in 
the face of increased hand-to-mouth 
buying. The roads fear the concentra- 
tion of a large volume of less-than-car- 
load freight into a few outside hands. 
This small business is about the only 
freight not controlled by large and in- 
filuential shippers who can shift their 
patronage over night but the freight 
consolidator is also becoming large and 
influential. He has no compunctions 
about diverting tonnage when he finds 
it to his advantage. And the freight con- 
solidator is rapidly adopting the con- 
tainer to his uses. 

So far container service is confined 
primarily to trunk line territory. The 
New York Central introduced the first 
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really practical container service in 
1921. The Lehigh Valley and the Penn- 
sylvania adopted it last year and the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the B. & A. also 
have introduced it. Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Newark, Rochester, Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and a few additional cities 
are served and the roads have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ex- 
tend the service to all principal points in 
central territory as far west as Chicago 
and St. Louis. It is in this territory that 
the motor truck has dealt the hardest 
blows to railroad traffic. 

In the western territory the Missouri 
Pacific has applied to the I.C.C. for in- 
terstate container service and stirred up 
a hornet’s nest of protest from various 
shippers and chambers of commerce 
which contend that the time is not ripe 
for container service in the West. 

Harry C. Ames, the Commissioner’s 
examiner, reporting on this application, 
finds that motor truck competition is 
not severe in the West and upholds con- 
tentions that container service on the 





Missouri Pacific alone would play havyoe 
with rate schedules of carriers not ys. 


“ing it. 


Container rates seem too high 


FREIGHT rates are based not only on 
bulk, weight and type of commodity 
but likewise upon cost claims, labor 
costs of loading and unloading and ter. 
minal facilities. Container service elim. 
inates, to a large degree, these last three 
items and the basis for its rate structure 
is not the same as that for ordinary 
freight. Thus container rates seem out 
of line with the others. 

Smaller localities, too, are wary of 
container service, fearing that larger 
places will have undue advantage be. 
cause of amounts of tonnage available. 

The situation is still more complicated 
by the fact that containers are notstand- | 
ardized and, hence, not interchange- 
able. The Pennsylvania uses a five-load 
container of its subsidiary, the Keystone 
Container Corporation. The Central 


a 


The interior of Universal Station in Buffalo shows the equipment 
the New York Central Railroad has installed to handle containers 





A loaded container car. Some confusion arises because containers 
are not standardized. Some cars take five instead of six 


uses a six-load container of the L.C.L. 
Corporation of Delaware. 

Recent formation of the National 
Freight Corporation by the Pennroad 
Corporation to do a general freight for- 
warding business with the Pennsylvania 
and other important lines makes it ap- 
pear that the Pennsylvania will push 
Keystone containers against the L.C.L. 
containers. 

As a new development in this rivalry, 
the L.C.L. Corporation has devised the 
drop-side gondola car. This car is di- 
vided into six separate compartments. 
The drop-side construction makes it 
possible to slide the container on and 
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THE SHIPPING ROOM 


wi you satisfied with your crate as is? Or 
do you believe further savings can be 
flected? In either instance Weyerhaeuser 
can be of service to you. 


In the first, we can offer the Weyerhaeuser 
resources for specialized manufacturing serv- 
ice — perhaps point the way to substantial 
saving. In the second, we can put at your dis- 

sal the modern Weyerhaeuser Laboratory 


Method of Analysis and Design. 


Many crates now in use are soundly designed 
and properly assembled. Frequently, how- 
ever, Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers are 
able to suggest safe substitutions of lighter 
weight wood with immediately resultant low- 
er cost. 


When investigation shows a need for change 
in design or assembly, the Weyerhaeuser 
Laboratory Method points the way. It shows 
you the minimum amount of lumber required 
and an accurate scheme of fast easy assembly. 


The results are important: Adequate rigidity 
and strength for protection, greater efficiency, 
neater appearance, fewer damage claims and 
frequently a real reduction both in labor and 
shipping weight costs. 


Our immense facilities for specialized manu- 
facture and our extensive experience in meet- 
ing industrial requirements, are important 
factors in the accomplishment of these results. 
Let us give you estimates on your present re- 
quirements for cut-to-size crates. If, in addi- 
tion, you desire our analysis of your crating 
costs, our district representative will be glad 
to arrange it. 











Crate B was the re- 
sult of Laboratory 
analysis and tests and 
shows a 40% saving 
in lumber and a 45% 
saving in weight — 
resulting in substan- 
tial reduction of 
costs. Thinner mem- 
bers, properly spaced 
and braced diagonal- 
ly, gave greater ri- 
gidity and strength 
and being easier to 
assemble, lowered la- 
bor costs. 





This seal on your crates 
marks them as scientifi- 
cally designed, labora- 
hy of 
the product they protect. 


tory tested — wort 


Crating Sales Division 


CRATE HISTOR: No. 1031 





When Crate A was 
shipped to our Lab- 
oratory at Cloquet, 
we found it running 
high in cost because 
of its excessive weight 
due: (1st) to the use 
of an excess amount 
of lumber of unnec- 
essary thickness; 
(2nd) to superfluous 
blocking. Further- 
more, the bracing 
was ineffective. 




















| 

| For the manufacturer who is un- 

| able to take advantage of the 

| economies of cut-to-size crates, | 
Weyerhaeuser offers a variety of 
ideal Light Weight Crating 
Woods in standard grades and 
sizes. These woods are light | 
weight, non-splitting and of am- 
ple strength to assure adequate 
protection, making possible un- 
usual savings in both labor and 

freight costs. 

















WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


ee 








When writing to WEYERHAEUSER SALES 


Company flease mention 


Nation’s Business 
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“..the tremendous savings in 
labor, fuel, power, materials 
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and space, over the old tray 
dryer, are almost unbelievable.” 


For forty years Louisville Drying Machinery has been reducing 


drying costs to an absolute minimum. 


Our installations have 


made obsolete other drying methods used in more than 75 
different industries. Savings of forty ...fifty...sixty...and even 
as high as eighty-three percent are not uncommon. Drying costs 
in many instances have been sufficiently reduced to eliminate 
price competition with a substantial margin of profit to spare. 


Hundreds of progressive concerns have found that installation 
of a Louisville Dryer has speeded up production with less labor 
and lower fuel costs. These plants no longer dry their products 
with old-time, high-cost, time-consuming methods. Note below 
the five possible ways in which a Louisville Drying Machine 


can effect production economies in your plant. 


Ask for Proof—Write! 


If youdryanybulk material, Louisville 
Dryi ing Enginee -rs offer their services 
w shout obligation. After studying 
your problem, they will submit their 
recommendations for i improv ed dry- 
ing equipment—if you need it—with 
conclusions in dollars and cents. 


Investigate — Is Your Drying Room 
Shrinking Your Profits? As exclu- 
sive manufacturers of Drying Equip- 
ment for forty years, we invite corre- 
spondence. No obligation, of course. 


LOUISVILLE 


RYING seseetS 
=“COM ANY, 


ween 


‘We cut our DRYING 
Costs 73% 


1 








5 Possibilities 


in Cost Reduction 


1 Cut your fuel bill—possibly 
from one-third to one-half. 


9 Cut down the number of 
attendants, in many in- 

stances to part time for 

only one. 

3 Save 50% to 75% of valu- 
able floor space for other 

purposes. 

4 Speed up production by 
affording uninterrupted 

operation of plant, because of 

continuous delivery of dried 

material. 

5 And—give yourself a better 
quality product. 








455 Baxter Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky Cable Address—-LOUDRY, Louisville, Ky. 








When writing to Lovtsvitte Drying Macuinery Company, Inc. 


please mention Nation’s Business 





off the car using the drop-side of the 
car aS a runway platform. 

The container sets on four legs. A 
dolly is run under it and it is backed 
off and deposited in the shipper’s truck. 
This new car costs about $3,000 but 
it saves the railroads the heavy invest- 
ment in cranes that was necessary with 
the old type of container. 

The L.C.L. Corporation has also per- 
fected the so-called brick or bulk con- 
tainer, designed to hold 3,000 loose 
bricks. Loaded by machinery at the 
kiln, it eliminates the former waste of 
time and lost motion involved in loading 
each brick by hand. At its destination, 
a crane lifts the container over a truck 
and the bricks are unloaded through 
the bottom in less than four minutes, 
Twelve of these containers, each hold- 
ing a truck load of bricks, are loaded to 
a gondola. 

Even these advantages, however, do 


| not convince many railroads that con- 


tainer service will benefit them. They 
see it only as a weapon for the freight 
consolidator. Expressmen, too, speak of 
it with bated breath. 


Competition for the consolidator 


A NUMBER of tentative suggestions 
looking toward cleaning up the situation 
have been made. One of these is that the 
railroads establish a railroad-controlled 
organization in which all roads would 
be invited to share. This organization 
would meet the freight consolidator on 
his own ground. 

As the most logical agency for this 
task, the Railway Express Agency is 
suggested, with the approval of the 
I.C.C. or a change in the Transporta- 
tion Act to make it legal. Railway Ex- 
press is railway-controlled, has already 
worked out a plan for dealing equitably 
among carriers and the railroads have 
their money invested in it. 

If the container becomes a success, 
its competition with the railroads’ ex- 
press agency would be severe but, by 
using it themselves, the railways would 
eliminate its menace. 

The lack of ready interchange be- 
tween the five-load and the six-load con- 
tainer is a serious drawback. Whether 
the containers of the L.C.L. Corpora- 
tion are more satisfactory than those of 
Keystone is debatable, but at least, they 
are at present more popular. New York 
Central, Lehigh Valley, the B. & O., and 
the B. & A. all use them, while the 
Missouri Pacific’s application for con- 
tainer service calls for containers of 
the L. C. L. type. In the future, if 
container service proves generally satis- 
factory, the I. C. C. may compel the 
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WHEN YOU BUY STANDARD BUILDINGS 
It Pays to Deal with BLAW-KNOX 







The growth of customer confidence in 
Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings has been 
developed through the association of nearly 
every branch of industry with the use of hundreds 
of these long life, low cost structures. Those 




















who know Blaw-Knox Buildings order them as 
standard practice: Those who purchase their 
first Blaw-Knox Building do so with confidence 





that they are obtaining the lowest 





cost standard building it is safe 

Blaw-Knox Buildings are made from 
copper-bearing, galvanized steel, pre- 
engineered and prefabricated. They are 
firesafe and weatherproof, easily heated 
and ventilated, practical for all industrial 
uses. Blaw-Knox Buildings require very 
little maintenance to keep them in good |B 
order during a business lifetime—first 
cost is practically the only cost. 


to buy. 





Before you plan new buildings or 
extensions it will pay you to get the two 


building books. 


Just sign and return the coupon. 














Go eee. aa ee ee 


“a | BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
aT Wane a 1 2032 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me your catalogs of 


STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS AND HANDY HOUSES 


ey 


When writing to BLaw-Knox Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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18 tons 


of Air per minute 
its lung capacity / 


Lungs in skyscrapers? Certainly! 
Skyscrapers, like human beings, 


must breathe. 


For example, this towering 60 story 
structure...the new 40 Wall Street 
Building in New York City... 
“breathes” 18 tons of air per minute. 
And its powerful lungs are 64 


Sturtevant Ventilating Fans. 


40 Wall Street is but one of many 
notable New York buildings which 
depend upon Sturtevant Equipment 
for efficient, unfailing ventilation. 
Among the recently erected Sturte- 
vant-equipped buildings are the 
Western Union, Chaninand Chrysler. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
Hyde Park, Boston Mass, 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities: 


Canadian Offices at: Toronto, Montreal 

and Galt. Canadian Representative: Kipp 

Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg—Also Agents 
in Principal Foreign Countries 























HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER-PLANT EQUIPMENT 


ee 
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40 WALL STREET BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
Starrett Bros., Inc., Builders. H.Craig Severance, Archi- 
tects and Engineers. Yasuo Matsui, Associate Architect. 
Baker Smith & Co., Heating and Ventilating Contractors. 


BANK OF MANHATTAN COMPANY (AT 40 WALL 
STREET), Starrett Bros., Inc., Builders. Morrell Smith, 
Architects. Walker & Gillette, Consulting Architects. 
Baker Smith & Co., Heating and Ventilating Contractors. 














When writing to B. F. Sturtevant Company please mention Nation’s Business 





use of uniform containers in the interest 
of expediting the movement of less. 
than-carload package freight. 

Container service is no panacea for 
railroad ills, but it is undoubtedly the 
means of salvation in handling lesg. 
than-carload package freight. Should 
the I. C. C. approve the suggestion that 
the Railway Express Agency take over 
this service in the interest of transporta. 
tion, then the railways would effectively 
frighten the truck mouse. There are too 
many conflicting questions to be settled 
all at once. Container service has only 
begun, but its effects have reverberated 
‘round the continent. Before long, may it 
not be said, “The stone which the build. 
ers refused is become the head stone 
of the corner’? 





The New Warehousing 


ECAUSE it is an “ideal point,” 
Philadelphia has been selected by 
the Associated Grocery Manufac- 


turers of America for the first trial of its | 


cooperative warehousing plan. The mer- 
chandise produced by the 182 companies 
and the many subsidiaries included in 
the Association embraces virtually all 
types of package and specialty goods 
sold in grocery stores. 

This group or centralized warehous- 
ing system will enable the various par- 
ticipating manufacturers to ship full car 
loads or pooled cars to the warehouses 
and thereby, the Association represents, 
obtain the most favorable freight rates. 
From the warehouses deliveries in smal- 
ler lots will be made to wholesale buyers 
in the territory served. 

The advantages of group warehous- 
ing over storage by the individual man- 
ufacturer, as explained by Robert F. 
Miller, the Association’s executive vice 
president, get down to reduced cost of 
trucking and the lessening of street con- 
gestion through the elimination of con- 
siderable truck traffic. Under the present 
system, he said, “each company selects 


the location of its warehouse without 


regard to the facilities of other concerns. 
In a large city, like Philadelphia, 4 
wholesale buyer making up an assorted 
order might have to send his trucks to 
as many as fifteen different warehouses 
to obtain everything required. Under 
the group plan, he probably could satis- 
fy all his requirements at one warehouse, 
or, in any case, at not more than two.” 
Not the least of the expected benefits 
is presented in the opportunity to stand- 
ardize blanks and forms used in the 
various warehouse transactions. 
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. The cut-out corners 


Damaged corners no longer can spoil your shave 


VERY ONE of the big im- 

provements in the New Gil- 
lette was made after careful exper- 
iment. Each plays its definite part 
in increasing the shaving comfort 
of the millions of men who have 
bought the New Gillette Razor and 


Blade since their introduction. 


For instance, all four corners of 
the new blades are cut out. All four 
corners of the new razor cap are 
heavily reinforced. These changes, 
incombination with thenewshaped 
guard teeth, prevent “razor pull,” 
caused in the old razor by drop- 


ping it and denting the corners. 

The new channel guard leaves 
the blade edge free, but protected. 
The rust-resisting blade saves you 
the tedious task of taking therazor 
apart and wiping the blade. Now 
you just shake it dry. 

These, and all the other improve- 
ments, are yours in the New Gil- 
lette Razor fora dollar—in a beau- 
tiful case with one New Gillette 
Blade. Additional new blades at 
one dollar for ten, fifty cents for 
five—in the new green packet. 


See your dealer today. 





$4.00 fer tenand 

= 50c for five 

The New Gillette 

Blades in the new 
green packet 


The New Gillette Razor, 24K. $4.00 
gold plated, in a beautiful case, 
complete with New Gillette Blade 

Other De Luxe Models at $5.00 to $75.00 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 


The New Gillette Shave 








The British Find Cooperation Pays 


By ROLFE BALTZELL 


Of the London Staff of the New York Herald-Tribune 


N 1855 a group of 28 men, now 
known as the Rochdale Pioneers, 
opened a small store on a back street 
of Rochdale, a town in Lancashire, 
England. 

From that store grew the Rochdale 
cooperative movement which has, in its 
more than 70 years, made the lives of 
thousands of men and women easier 
and, consequently, happier, and which 
has assisted many families to maintain 
a standard of living which otherwise 
would have been difficult if not im- 
possible. 

Even Britons know little of the sys- 
tem which has grown up in their midst, 
a system which today controls a capital 
of nearly 125 million pounds sterling 
and which has an annual trade turn- 
over of 280 million pounds. 

Although, through federated societies, 
the cooperatives manufacture a number 
of commodities, insure property, and 
engage in importing, exporting and 
banking, the societies proper are of two 
kinds, the distributive or retail and the 
wholesale or productive societies. 


Transact large business 


THE size of their operations is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1927 the pro- 
ductive societies employed 102,160 
workers, who received 13,740,334 
pounds sterling in wages, while the dis- 
tributive groups had 122,981 workers, 
who received 15,468,385 pounds. 

The retail societies handle groceries, 
bread, meat, coal, dry goods and allied 
commodities. The usual method of trad- 
ing is known as the Rochdale system. 

Goods are sold for cash. The prevail- 
ing market prices of the region are 
charged. The profits, which arise mainly 
from cash dealing and the concentration 
of business under one management, are 
ascertained at the end of every quarter 
or half year and divided in proportion 
to the purchases of each member. 

Every member of a society must be- 
come a shareholder to a minimum 
amount, in most cases, one pound. This 
may, as a rule, be accomplished by mak- 
ing an initial payment of a shilling and 
letting dividends accumulate until the 
requisite amount is reached. No mem- 
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ber may have more than 200 pounds 
share capital in any one society. Inter- 
est at the rate of five per cent is usually 
given on all shares accumulated or de- 
posited in the society. Cooperatives thus 
afford a means whereby persons with 
small incomes may save money. 

At the end of 1927, there were 1,267 
distributive societies with more than 
5,500,000 members. They did a total 
business of 199,924,938 pounds, nearly 
a billion dollars. The societies maintain 
an annual average stock of 18,878,136 
pounds, which they turn on an average 
of 10.59 times a year. When it is con- 
sidered that not a few of the highly 
efficient American chains have smaller 
turnovers, that figure assumes some sig- 
nificance. 

There are only three wholesale so- 
cieties, one each for England, Scotland 
and Ireland. These are actually federa- 
tions of the retail societies in their re- 
spective countries. Their management 
committees are elected by the retail so- 
cieties. 

The wholesale societies have buyers in 
various parts of the world and supply 
the demands of those retail societies 
which deal with them. Just now four 
farmers’ agricultural societies and co- 
operative societies in Bulgaria and the 
Argentine are applying for membership. 


Scope becomes international 


AS a result of recent London meet- 
ings of the central committee of the 
International Cooperative Alliance, rep- 
resenting 55 million consumers conduct- 
ing business operations involving more 
than five billion pounds sterling each 
year, important developments in the 
promotion of international cooperation 
are expected. 

Reports show that a large interinsur- 
ance service is growing between national 
cooperative organizations, and that in- 
tercooperative trading directed by the 
International Cooperative Wholesale 
Society amounted to 60 million pounds 
in 1928. This is six million pounds more 
than in 1927. 

Several national movements have 
established export departments to foster 
international cooperative trading, and 


the question of opening a London office 
to centralize and stimulate this activity 
is being considered. 

Where a national cooperative or. 
ganization can command a dominant 
position in any market, it is felt that all 
the buying power of world cooperators 
should be vested in its hands. 


How the plan would work 


THE British movement, for example, is 
not only one of the leading tea buyers 
of the world, but is increasing its sales 
faster than its competitors. If the sug- 
gested policy be made effective, control 
of the world cooperative tea trade will 
be entrusted to the British movement, 
thus strengthening considerably its 
power to influence prices. 

In Sweden cooperators are well 
equipped to organize bulk purchase of 
timber, and they are concentrating upon 
breaking the international match mo- 
nopoly just as they smashed the mar- 
garine monopoly. 

Russian cooperators are likely to play 
a big part in the application of a “trust- 
busting” policy. The Soviet is believed 
to be so rich in natural resources as to 
be able to make the international co- 
operative movement immune from any 
attempt at boycott by the holding up of 
raw materials. 

But the cooperatives’ activities are 
not limited to the handling of merchan- 
dise. The Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety’s bank at Manchester has more 
than 43 million pounds sterling of as- 
sets and 25,000 current accounts. Its an- 
nual turnover is approximately 700,000 
pounds sterling. 

An important part of the bank's busi- 
ness is its popular scheme of individual 
deposits. Under this scheme nearly 57,- 
000 customers had more than eight mil- 
lion pounds sterling to their credit in 
1929. A notable feature of the bank's 
business activities is the growing Cot 
respondence with the trades unions of 
England and Wales, almost all of which 
Aenosit their funds with it. The bank has 
branches in such centers as London, 
Newcastle and Bristol. 

Independent observers in England 
like to compare the advance of the co 
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New York + 





Chicago 14 
and Principal Cities 
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Careful Planning 


One of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of The American Ap- 
praisal Company is the care with 
which American Appraisal Service 
is designed to meet the specific 
requirements of each client. The 
strength of an appraisal, just as 
the strength of a bridge, depends 
to a large extent upon the excel- 


lence of the original specifications. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


Milwaukee 


AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


























“Idea 


Insurance” 


You, as a business man, 
are certain to carry insur- 
ance in some form. On your 
life... or on your car... 
or on your household furni- 
ture. Insurance is an old, 
established business. Its 
worth is recognized. 

Think of your subscrip- 
tion to NATION’s BUSINESS 
as an insurance policy 


against missing ideas which 
might be worth thousands 
of dollars to you in your 
business. Each month the 
articles in this magazine car- 
ry ideas. You may not find 
one valuable to you in a 
year. But if you do... and 
we think you will... your 
investment of $7.50 for three 
years may be multiplied a 
thousand fold. And your 
“insurance policy” will be 
more than justified. 











operative movement to the progress of 
the chain-store system in Amerig 
There certainly are many points of gimp. 
ilarity. Both systems produce their oyp 
commodities of certain types, employ 
mass production and mass distribution, 
offer reliable products at lower prices 
than most of their competitors. 

But here the similarity stops, for the 
cooperative system has brought aboyt 
another step, largely because of jts 
economic-theory foundation, the Co. 
operative Party. 

Prime Minister Ramsay Macdonald 
was enabled to bring his party into 
power because of the support of the ¢o. 
operators. Shortly before the election, 
the Cooperative Party’s Congress voted 
to cast its lot with the Labor Party in 
the elections. Thus the cooperatives 
have become not only a great economic 
but a social force that is touching 
the lives of approximately one-fifth of 
the population day by day by giving 
them commodities, service, and, not 
least—new ideas. 








Are Chains Enemies of 
The Manufacturer? 


(Continued from page 26) 
it requires 281 days to transport mer- 
chandise from the manufacturer to the 
consumer. 

Contrast this with the experience of 
one of the leading department-store 
chains, which turned its stock 4.3 times 
in one year, transporting its merchan- 
dise from manufacturer to consumer in 
85 days. 

Assuming that the carrying charges 
| for the average inventory are fairly set 

at a rate of 6 per cent, let us consider 
| what the above illustration means in 
| dollars and cents. The average inven- 
|tory of this department-store chain 
| for the year in question was $20,042, 
| 480. At 6 per cent, its carrying charges 
for 85 days amounted to $280,045.28. 
| With an equal inventory the indepen- 
| dent wholesaler-retailer, with a com- 
| bined turnover of 281 days, must have 
| paid carrying charges of $925,796.65. 
Thus through scientific control of inven- 
tory and turnover alone the chain-store 
system referred to is effecting a saving 
of $645,751.40 on each turn of this 
specified inventory. 

The chain-store merchant cannot 
escape such daily object lessons and it 
is not surprising, therefore, that he is 
occasionally impatient with those who 
perpetuate the more costly and wasteful 
methods of distribution. Many present 
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Acknowledgement and Appreciation 


SINCE August 1922, ONE HUNDRED successive issues of 
Nation’s Business have been edited, printed and distribu- 
ted to business men readers. 


Never wavering from its policy, the magazine's edito- 
rial content has broadened with each successive issue. 
That policy has been to give not only the business news, 
but also to break down that news and to interpret it in 
terms of what it will mean to the business man. 


The August 1922 number of Nation’s Business was 
read by 72,000 business men. The April 1930 issue . . 
ONE HUNDRED issues later . . went to more than 
320,000 business men. This circulation increase, indica- 
tive of editorial acceptance, has not grown spasmodically 
but steadily over ONE HUNDRED issues of the magazine 
» » a gain of nearly a quarter of a million new readers. 


And . . every issue during this period has shown an 
increase in advertising revenue over the corresponding 
issue of the previous year. 


That is a record . . editorial, circulation and advertis- 
ing . . of which any publisher might be justly proud. 


To our many friends and to the loyal members of the 
staff, Nation’s Business makes this public ACKNOWL- 
EDGEMENT and APPRECIATION 


MERLE THORPE 
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THE HIGH SPEED MACHINE 


|CoMPTOMETER 


FOR ALL FIGURE WORK 


~ 


Weston Electrical Instrument Co., Newark, N. J. 


Rest your decisions on 
Comptometer Data 


UST how many unfortunate 

business decisions result from 

lack of adequate statistical infor- 
mation, no one knows. 

That they are all too numerous 
is freely admitted—notwithstand- 
ing that in every office the sources 
of such information are always 
accessible in routine figure records. 
The question is how to get the de- 
sired facts from them most eco- 
nomically. 

Certainly management would 
command more statistical data 
covering analysis of sales, produc- 
tion costs, comparative experience 
tables and other informative fig- 
ures with which to confirm de- 
cisions, if the data could be 
supplied at less cost. 


The essential 
cost-reducing fac- 
tors in such work 
are: 


1. High speed 
equipment on all 
kinds of figure 
work. 


If the mental and 
finger speed of the 









CONTROLLED-KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


fastest operator were twice what it is, 
it would still be less than half the 
mechanical speed of the Comptometer. 


2. Maximum accuracy of oper- 
ation. 


The Controlled-Key automatically 
protects the operator against short or 
incomplete key-strokes, both up and 
down; also against accidental depres- 
sion of adjacent keys. 


3. Faster operation. 


Aconstant source of supply for trained 
clerks and operators, capable of turn- 
ing out maximum production at low 
cost, is provided in our chain of more 
than 100 Comptometer schools. 


The Comptometer is sold, not 
by argument, but by test—a 
timed or otherwise measured pro- 
duction test, on 
any part or parts 
of your regular 
work. Aska 
Comptometer 
man about it. 


FELT & TARRANT 
MFG. CO. 
1712 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Il. 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer 


Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-Key safeguard 


When writing to Fert & Tarrant Merc. 


Nation’s Business 


Co. please mention 





day conferences between the manufge. 
turer and the chain-store merchant Tun 
something like this: 

The merchant says, “We are doing 
the best and most efficient job of re. 
tailing. We save the consumer the 
greatest amount of money. We there. 
fore should be a preferred outlet for 
your products.” 

To which the manufacturer replies: 

“I am not so much interested in pre. 
ferred outlets as I am in the price] 
get for my merchandise. You chaip 
stores demand too much in the way of 
price concession.” 

The merchant counters: 

“We ask nothing in the way of price 
concessions beyond the actual savings 
which we make possible. By way of 
example, the chain store performs two 
functions for the manufacturer which 
no other distributing mechanism per- 
forms with equal efficiency, it provides 
the manufacturer with a ready-made 
market, thus saving him the extensive 
costs of market cultivation, and it sus- 
tains that market and saves the manu- 
facturer the costs of doing this work at 
his own expense.” 


Two sides of the price issue 


HE ADDS that he feels that he is en- 
titled to buy merchandise at a price 
which comprehends these savings to the 
manufacturer. The manufacturer usu- 
ally replies: 

“It isn’t possible. To begin with many 
of the first-hand costs of manufacturing 


| are so interwoven with the methods and 
| circumstances of the dealer and unit 


wholesaler system of distribution that 
we cannot accurately measure the sav- 
ings you suggest. Furthermore, if it 
were possible to measure these savings, 
and if we did make a commensurate 
price concession, the chain store would 
cut the retail price and thus disorganize 
and demoralize the unit wholesale and 
retail market which we must always 
keep in mind because the largest part 
of our business flows through those 
channels.” 

And so the controversy goes on and 
on. 

It happens that controversy seldom 
solves anything and while the excited 
many are debating the problem an in- 
telligent few are really doing something 
about it. 

Those who are “really doing some- 
thing about it” may be generally classed 
as follows—the manufacturers who 
are buying or developing their own re 
tail outlets; the chain-store merchants 
who are buying or developing their own 
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_Setvice and value. The manufacturer 
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manufacturing resources; the chain 
stores and manufacturers who are in- 
telligently cooperating with each other 
for greater manufacturing and retailing 
efficiency without involving the problem 
of ownership. 

Members of each of these classes 
have achieved varying degrees of suc- 
cess. It is apparent, however, that 
manufacturers who enter the retailing 
field do so chiefly because they could 
not command efficient retailing service 
from the established independent re- 


tailer. 
In the interests of efficiency 


IT IS equally clear that the chain store 
which has developed its own sources of | 
supply has done so chiefly because it | 
could not command efficient prices and 
service from the established indepen- | 
dent manufacturer. 

Two illustrations will serve to illu- 
minate this situation. 

A manufacturer of men’s clothing | 
found that competition among nation- 
ally advertised lines and the general 
inefficiency of large numbers of retail 
clothiers made it impossible for him to 
sell the output of his plant on an 
efficient basis or at a fair consumer 
price. He therefore established his own 
stores and, when other clothing manu- 
facturers were struggling to keep their 
heads above water, prospered far beyond 
the previous records for the industry. 

Chain stores in a great trading area 
found that they were unable to buy a 
certain brand of nationally advertised 
food product on a basis that would per- 
mit a fair retail price and a fair profit. 
They established their own supply 
facilities and now sell this product under 
their respective private brands. As a 
result the most widely known nationally 
advertised brand has fallen to sixth 
place in sales in this area, the consumer 
is buying equal quality at a lower price, 
and the chain stores are earning a larger 
profit than this item previously per- 
mitted. 

The retail clothiers in this case were 
Not interested in a line of merchandise 
that aimed at the greatest consumer 





was afraid that a truly economic price 
to the chain store would hurt his profit 
and dislocate his dealer organization. 
The resultant collision injured the re- 
tailer in one case and the manufacturer 
in the other. Collisions usually end by 
injuring someone and certain develop- 
ments in the manufacturing-retailing 
field seem to indicate an appreciation 





of this fact and a thoroughgoing desire | 
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Industry’s Mainstay 


_and yours 


Few realize how the individual, as well as in- 
dustry, is dependent upon wire rope—the great 
flexible “handler” of practically everything. 


The illustration shows a great slab of concrete 
bridge flooring being lifted onto a freight car. 


All the material in a modern skyscraper is 
handled with wire rope—in the “raw;” in ship- 
ping; in the actual building erection. 


Oil wells are drilled with wire rope; mines are 
mined and quarries quarried with it. Your 
furniture and the evening newspaper both 
originated in logs taken from the forests with 
wire rope. 

Yellow Strand Wire Rope will usually be found where 
real stamina is demanded. Not mere strength, but 
strength so nicely balanced with elasticity, flexibility 
and resistance to the crystallizing effect of vibration, 
that long life under severest conditions is assured. 
One strand of yellow distinguishes this high quality rope 
from all others. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 68 Washington Street, New York, N.Y. 


Southern Warehouse: Houston, Texas 
Western Offices: Factories: 
Seattle and Portland, Ore. St. Louis and Seattle 
Manufacturers of nothing but wire rope for over half a century. 





Yellow Strand 


WIRE ROPE 


Aerial Wire 
Rope Tram- 
ways designed 
by this com- 
pany have 
features that 
insure eco- 
nomical oper- 
ation. 


N790R77 
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When writing to Bropertck & Bascom Rope Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Rosita... in the steerage 


-.. dances to music 
from the grand salon 


HE Powerizer Sound System 

aboard ship is installed for the 
benefit of first cabin passengers. 
Music from the grand salon is dis- 
tributed to all of their section. They 
can even lie abed and enjoy it 
through earphones. But think what 
it means for those lonely souls in 
steerage. Music . . . . good music, 
changes long evenings of foreboding 
to speeding hours of happy recrea- 
tion. Powerizer saves the steamship 
company the cost of the second cabin 
orchestra and offers a means of 
directing in case of disaster. It com- 
prises all equipment for pick-up, 
amplifying and distributing sound 
from the air or from records. It is 
installed and serviced by our author- 
ized electragists everywhere. Send 
for descriptive literature. Successful 
sound systems have already been 
developed for: 


Theatres 
Hotels 
Restaurants 


Skating Rinks 
Amusement Parks 
Fair Grounds 
Steam Ships 
Excursion Boats 


Apartment Houses 
Hospitals 

Railway Terminals 
Schools 

Civic Centers 


Dance Halls 
Stadiums 


RADIO RECEPTOR CO., Ince. 
106B Seventh Avenue, New York City 


OWERIZER 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


Licensed by Radio Corporation of 
America and Associated Companies 
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to avoid this type of uneconomic waste. 

The field of cooperation and friend- 
ship among manufacturers and chain 
stores is not limited to any particular 
product or industry. A few years ago a 
chain-store merchant stopped to pay a 
friendly visit to a crockery manu- 
facturer in the Middle West. His calling 
card was returned with the information 
that the manufacturer wanted nothing 
to do with chain stores. Today this 
manufacturer is selling 40 per cent of 
his output to one chain and by coopera- 
tion they have served the American 
consumer in a remarkable way. 

Recently this chain-store merchant 
was in Europe where he purchased a 
beautiful china dinner set which re- 
tailed at approximately 50 cents for 
each piece. At this time the middle 
western manufacturer was having dif- 
ficulty in providing his new tunnel kilns 
with sufficient items to make operations 
profitable. Today he is providing the 
American housewife with a perfect copy 
of this expensive European dinner set, 
on a highly profitable basis, and the 
chain store is retailing it at ten cents a 
piece. 

I could cite hundreds of similar in- 
stances of healthy cooperation and 
friendship between manufacturers and 
chain-store companies and yet I realize 
that such instances alone are not of 
great help in solving the many unrelated 
problems in which both have a funda- 
mental interest. 


Will time bring remedies? 


IT MAY easily be that time alone will 
solve many vexing and perplexing 
angles of the situation. It seems to me 
that if certain fundamental principles 
were kept clearly in mind, it would 
hasten the progress and increase the 
profits of both manufacturer and chain 
store. These principles might be stated 
somewhat as follows: 

First, no buyer has a right to make 
price demands which involve confisca- 
tion of the efficient manufacturer’s 
profits or that jeopardize the continuous 
and constructive operation of his busi- 
ness. 

Second, waste, wherever it is gener- 
ated and whatever circumstances are 
responsible for it, cannot be perman- 
ently justified. (Certainly no retailing 
plan in which there is 90 per cent mor- 
tality every decade can be anything but 
wasteful. This may not suggest the 
chain store as the only alternative but 
it does suggest that the chain store or 
some other and better method of dis- 
tribution must be sought. ) 


Third, maximum service to the uff. 
mate consumer is the responsibility ¢ 
every manufacturer and  distributo 
(Maximum service must always gon. 
prehend the right and the duty to ge 
standard merchandise to the consume, 
at the lowest possible price Consistent 
with a fair profit.) 

Fourth, the costs of doing business 
with chain stores on a cash basis, with. 
out credit losses, must be clearly dis. 
tinguished from the costs of doing 
business through channels of high mor. 
tality and great credit risk. 

Fifth, efficient agencies of distriby. 
tion, such as the chains, have a righ 
to obtain and distribute merchandig 
without including in the price any of the 
costs resulting from waste in othe 
channels of distribution. 


Helpful results are foreseen 


UNDER circumstances of mutual con. 
fidence and cooperation there must be 
many beneficial results—such as a 
rapid falling off in the quantity of 
private-brand merchandise which the 
chain stores are selling, and a progres 
sive increase in the sale of items bear- 
ing the manufacturer’s trade-mark. In 
the absence of scientific and sincere co- 
operation there is certain to be an in- 
crease in the sale of private brands of 
merchandise by chain stores and in the 
actual entry of chain stores into manv- 
facturing activities hitherto performed 
exclusively by independent manu- 
facturers. 

The chain-store merchant rarely 
wishes to enter the manufacturing field. 
Nevertheless, if the products of exist- 
ing manufacturers are not available to 
him at prices which intelligently com- 
prehend the rights of the ultimate con- 
sumer, the chain-store merchant is 
forced to decide between serving the 
manufacturer and serving the consumer. 

Of course he must go with the con- 
sumer even though this should involve 
him in the undesirable necessity of do 
ing his own manufacturing. 

On the other hand, I cannot believe 
that the intelligent manufacturer has 
failed to understand that he, too, exists 
and prospers only as, with maximum 
efficiency, he serves the consuming pub 
lic. 

The manufacturer and the chai 
store, and every other marketing agency, 
are but instrumentalities for giving the 
consumer service. 

In the battle against the wastes @ 
distribution they are inescapably fight 
ing on the same side—allies, not ent 
mies. 
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A MODERN IDEA MADE POSSIBLE BY WESTERN ELECTRIC 


Many progressive hotels now fill their walls 
with music—yours to enjoy by simply switching 
on the loud speaker in your room. 

Western Electric Public Address System en- 
ables a single orchestra to be heard in every room 
desired. And the same system—hooked up with 
a radio receiver or with the Western Electric 
Music Reproducer — distributes through the 
building broadcast programs or music from 
phonograph records. 


In large meeting rooms this Public Address 
equipment makes all seats good. Even though you 
sit in the last row you hear every word as clearly 
as though up front. Schools, hospitals, public 
buildings, amusement parks and airports are using 
this system to widen the range of hearing. 

This equipment, in refinement of workmanship, 
tonal quality and reliability, reflects the experi- 
ence gained by Western Electric in 50 years of 
telephone making. 


Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS ; 
Distributed by GRAYBAR ELECTRIC Company 


MADE 

BY THE MAKERS 
OF YOUR 
TELEPHONE 











TOPICS FROM THE BUSINESS PRESS 
By PAUL H. HAYWARD 


OW many business men, it is 
asked in the Buy-Better Bul- 
letin, suspect that the com- 
mon business words they use 
so frequently have histories 

quite as interesting as those of men and 

countries? Today, the article continues, 


we sometimes speak of a man as “not 
being worth his salt.” This saying comes 
from the fact that SALary literally meant 
salt money, from the Latin sal, salt, de- 
noting that in centuries past the weekly 
stipend was as necessary as salt. 

The word Corn came to us from the 
Latin cuneus, meaning a wedge. In olden 
days the design was stamped on a coin by 
means of a wedge. In fact, the wedges 
printers use today are called “Quoins,”— 
merely a Frenchified spelling of the same 
word. There is never any question where 
a note or check should be ENporseED if 
we know that in Latin in means upon, and 
dorsum, the back. 

As the language grows, many words 
change their original meanings. Take for 
instance, MANUFACTURE. It is made up of 
manus, the hand, and facio, to do or make, 
thus this word originally meant “made by 
hand,” but now we run across such para- 
doxical phrases as “Untouched by hand 
during manufacture!” 

MortTcaceE, derived from mort, dead, 
plus gage, pledge, means security for a 
debt, so that if the money is not paid by a 
stipulated day the pledge becomes “dead,” 
or lost to the debtor. 

These few examples . . . reveal that the 
ancient Greeks and Romans had a compre- 
hensive commercial structure. Business, 
then as now, was done largely on CREDIT, 
derived from the Latin credo, meaning 
I believe. 








¢ Cooperating Competitors 


“IN Richmond, Virginia,’ says the 
Crockery and Glass Journal in an edi- 
torial captioned “The Better Way,” 


seven dealers in allied lines dine together 
once a month to discuss developments, to 
analyze conditions and to exchange ideas. 
They talk unreservedly about their own 
experiences and reveal any new sales 
wrinkles they have evolved. 

When asked, “Why are you willing to 
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divulge your sales ideas to your six com- 
petitors?” one of the dealers replied: ‘‘Be- 
cause I am sure they know as much about 
selling as I do. They have been in business 
a long time—some of them longer than I 
have. Every time I go to a meeting with a 
good progressive sales or service idea, I am 
pretty sure of coming away with five or 
six additional ones just as good as mine.” 

In the old days secrecy hedged business. 
Extreme precaution was taken to keep 
competitors in the dark. Surely, the mod- 
ern policy of openness, frankness, counsel 
and cooperation is broader and _ better. 
Today the most intimate friends many a 
man has are those engaged in his own line 
of business. Is not brotherliness preferable 
to bitterness? 





¢ Another Railroad Record 


OF perennial and painful interest is the 
subject of taxes, and, on the theory that 
misery loves company, we offer here a 
bit from Railway Age showing how 
(and how much) the railroads share our 
sorrows along this line. 

“While most of the new railway 
records established in 1929,” the edi- 
torial begins, “justify ‘pointing with 
pride,’ there is one 1929 mark. . . which 
the roads would gladly have avoided. 
This 


is the new peak set by railway tax payments, 
which last year exceeded $400,000,000 for 
the first time in history. 

In 1894, railway taxes averaged $100,- 
000 a day. By 1925 they had increased ten- 
fold, to more than a million dollars a day 
and in 1929 they amounted to $1,103,097 
a day. 

Considering the annual rather than daily 
average tax payments of the steam lines, 
the 50-miilion dollar figure was passed in 
1902, the 100-million in 1911, the 200- 
million in 1917, and the 300-million mark 
in 1922. .. . When railway taxes averaged 
$100,000 a day in 1894, they consumed 
$3.41 out of every $100 of gross revenue 
received by the roads. In 1929 taxes took 
$6.34 out of every $100 of revenues. To 
meet these 1929 taxes required the entire 





gross earnings of all the railways in the 
country for a period of more than thre 
weeks. ... 


¢ The Christening of Cement 


HOW did the name “Portland” come 
to be applied to cement? The Supply 
Man gives this account: 

“Portland” was first applied to a cement 
made in 1824 by John Aspdin, a bricklayer 
of Leeds, England, who mixed clay and 
lime in definite proportions, burned them 
in a kiln, and pulverized the resulting mass, 
He called his product Portland cement be 
cause concrete made from it slightly resem. 
bled Portland stone, a famous building 
limestone obtained from the isle or penin- 
sula of Portland in Dorsetshire. 





Aspdin, however, was not the first to | 


make the comparison. More than fifty years 


earlier John Smeaton had stated that a | 


hydraulic cement so made would “equal 
the best merchantable Portland stone in 
solidity and durability.” 

The cement made by Aspdin was hy- 
draulic lime in the sense that the clay and 
lime mixture was merely calcined and not 
clinkered. Modern Portland cement is made 
by burning the mixture to a clinking tem- 
perature and then grinding the clinker. 





¢He Was Kicked Out at 64 


EVEN though it points an obvious 
moral, this story from The Standard, 
New England insurance weekly—and 
the editor avers that the tale is a true 
one—is well worth quoting. “He was 
64,” we read, 


and had served his company faithfully for 
40 years, reaching a position which gave 
him a salary of $10,000 a year. Then the 
president approached him  apologetically 
one day, presented him $2,000, and informed 
him he was to be given six months leave 
of absence and then sever his relations 
with the company. The president and 
directors noted with some relief that the 
aged employee took the matter calmly. 

Two weeks later the president and 
directors were invited to a “farewell” party 
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Cian any other great 
vacation offer you all this.. 


The full sweep of the world’s most varied playground on 


a regular roundtrip ticket—at summer excursion fares 








Vancouver 


Seattle 



































aad Portland 








© Santa Barbara 
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and Aqua Caliente 








««How Best To See Tue Paciric Coast”’ 
—an illustrated book that will help you 
plan. Write H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth 
Ave., NewYorkCity or O. P. BarTLetT, 
310 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago. * Franet 
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T. you who have already singled out one gorgeous 
spot for a Pacific Coast vacation, this railroad of the 
West offers the thrill of a// the rest. 

As famous trains bear you swiftly, smoothly to your 
destination and back again, the whole broad panorama 
of the West, its breath-taking contrasts, its endless 
variety ~ unfolds before your eyes. Southern Pacific 
offers youa choice of four great routes that crossthecon- 
tinent to meet and run along the whole Pacific Coast 
—and Southern Pacific allows you to go one way, re- 
turn another, just so all this glorious out-of-doors can 
be included in a single trip. 


Stopover privileges are liberal, And to take advan- 
tage of them need cost but little extra time. Study the 
map and thrill to the idea of new experiences that 
you would never dream a single roundtrip ticket could 
enfold. 


You can go west by any northern United States or 
Canadian line. Then by SHasta Route down through 
the Pacific Northwest to California. You will see 
Puget Sound, Mt. Baker and Rainier National Park. 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. Crater Lake National 
Park. Mt. Shasta, Lassen Volcanic National Park. 
You can vary the trip by a motor coach tour through 
the Redwood Empire. Cosmopolitan San Francisco, 


Then southward along the bluest Pacific—old Span- 
ish Missions, Monterey, Del Monte. Lovely Santa Bar- 
bara. Or, by alternative route, the inland valleys with 
their access to Yosemite, General Grant and Sequoia 
National Parks;and the high Sierra. Next, Los Angeles; 
Hollywood with its movies. Pasadena, Long Beach, 
San Diego and Agua Caliente. Finally, homeward by 
either Sunset Route via San Antonio, Houston and 
New Orleans; Gotpen State Route 
via E] Paso, Kansas City and Chicago; 








or OverLanp Route, San Francisco 
to Chicago, across Great Salt Lake 
by rail. Or you can reverse this order, 
going west by southern or central 
routes, returning via northern lines. 
Low fares West in effect May 75. 


Southern 
Pacific 
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FOUR GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCON 


When writing to SoutHern Pactric offices please mention Nation’s Business 


TINENTAL TRAVEL 
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This is the Free Book 
Alert Executives Are Reading! 


‘Babson Institute requested 200 copies... manufac- 
turers seeking national distribution find it extremely 


helpful... better send today for YOUR copy! 


Within a week you can estab- 
lish branch house service any- 
where you need it in 126 cities 
where A. W. A. Public Merchan- 
dise Warehouses operate. Send 
us your goods ... put your sales 
force to work in any or all of 
our 126 major markets ... we wiil 
do everything for you that your 
own branch houses could do in 
the physical distribution of your 
goods! And we'll do it for less 
than it would cost you to oper- 
ate your own branch houses! 


We receive merchandise in 
carload or less-than-carload lots 
.+. store it as long as you wish 
. .. distribute it when and where 
you instruct us. Thus you can 
achieve strategic “spot stock” 
distribution throughout the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, 








Hawaii...and be able to deliver 
your goods quicker at less cost. 


Many nationally-known manu- 
facturers have successfully used 
our services for years to distrib- 
ute their products economically. 
Among them are Beech-Nut, Bon 
Ami, Borden, Carnation Milk, 
Colgate,Comet Rice, Karo, Argo, 
Mazola, Linit, Flit, Vacuum Oil, 
Federal Match, Kotex, Hoover 
Sweeper, Lux, Rinso, Lifebuoy 
Soap, Mellin’s Food, Postum, 
Ivory Soap, Quaker Oats, Tang- 
lefoot, Vick’s Vapo-Rub ... and 
thousands of other products, 
made by manufacturers large 
and small. 


Possibly the A. W. A. plan of 
distribution will help you! Send 
today for our booklet, and in- 
vestigate! 


Public Merchandise Warehouse Division 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASQ9’N. 
1723 Adams-Franklin Building, Chicago, Illinois 


| at the employee’s home. With some interest 
| they accepted. Imagine their surprise when 
| they found their former employee living jg 
| an expensive neighborhood, in a fine house 
and surrounded by all that indicated wealth, 
Questioned by the president it Was 
brought out that the old employee had from 
the first looked ahead to the Possibilities 
| of his old age. He had bought life insurance 
annuities for age 65 and he had bought 
endowments as he could. Beyond that he 
had invested with wisdom and care and 
was worth some $200,000. 





Immediately the president intimated that 
the company could use a man who had been 
so successful on its board of directors, . , , 
The aged employee indicated that of course 
he could not go back into such a position of 
trust at the same money and was offered 
$2,000 additional. 

But he had been offered $20,000 a year 
by such and such a firm, rivals of his old 
company, he stated. 

Today the aged employee is chairman of 
the board of his old company at a salary 
of $25,000 a year and directing the affairs 
of the concern. ... 


¢ The Building Industry Acts 


A CONDITION in the building in- 
dustry of which Thomas T. Flagler, 
president of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, complained in his 
article “Give the Contractor a Chance!” 
in the September NATION’s BUSINESS 
is now being corrected through coopera- 
tive action on the part of organized 
surety companies and contractors. 
Irresponsible contractors who in the 
past skipped hither and yon, leaving 
surety companies to hold the bag when 
they failed to fulfill contracts on which 
they had underbid reputable contrac- 
tors, henceforth will find such operations 
increasingly difficult, we read in The 
Constructor. At the same time reputable 
contractors, surety companies and public 


| alike promise to be protected from such 


operations through the Bureau of Con- 
tract Information, Inc., 


a cooperative venture in fact finding and 
fact disseminating, established for the 
benefit of the entire construction indus 
try. ... No such central source of informa- 
tion has ever previously existed. An owner, 
architect, engineer, public official, surety 
company, financial agency, material con- 





cern or equipment distributor faced with a 
proposal from any contractor, reputable 
| or otherwise, never had any means whereby 
| the ability, integrity or past performance 
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———— 


You can call for the help of 
aTHOUSAND OFFICE EXPERTS 


... through your “Y and ¥.” Man 


OME blue Monday morning 

when your office systems seem 
to be at sixes and sevens... when 
you can’t find an important letter 
because It was mishled .. . when 
you’re just about to fly into a vio- 
lent rage... 


Put in a phone call for the “YandE” 
Man. Tell him your troubles. . and 
see how quickly he can help you 
bring order out of chaos. 


For your“ Y and E”’ Man is not only 
highly trained in the science of mod- 
ern business routine. .. he brings to 
you the accumulated experience of 
a thousand “Y and E” Experts... 
an experience that has kept pace 


Just look for “Y and E.” in your phone book. Consul- 


tation costs nothing and places you under no obligation. 


YAWMAN «> FRBE MFrc.(0. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


528 Jay Street 


Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 


This is one of the new 
ivr 7,99 
Yand E"’ Steel Desks 


visiting a YAWMAN AND Erpi 


with the needs of business for 50 
years. 

He can tell you how to place your 
desks and files to occupy minimum 
floor space and give maximum efh- 
ciency. He can help you with your 
accounting systems, your stock con- 
trol, or your sales distribution by 
needed changes in your printed 


forms. 


r . r —99 
You may suspect this “Y and E 
Man of being a salesman. He is. 
and he will be glad to explain to 

ee r ~9? . 
you any Y and E™ equipment or 
systems in which you are interested. 
But he is first and foremost a service 


man at your service today. 





























OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


AND WOOD FILING 
. OFFICE SYSTEMS AND 
SUPPLIES...BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
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Is steam fog one of your problems? 





The two actual photographs taken at Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, 
tell how Modine Unit Heaters overcome it. 





Above, is the hot pickling vat for treating 
sheet metal before Modines were installed 

— visibility nil. Below, with Modines install- 
ed, practically all steam is dispersed. 





In dairy plants, cleaning establishments, 
paper mills, as well as metal treating plants, 
Modines are equally successful. 





In industrial plants large and small, the 
name Modine has come to stand for better, 
quicker, dependable, more economical 
heating as well as the desirable equipment 
for special applications. Modines suspend- 
ed from the steamline, deliver heat down 
and keep it down where it is effective. Let 

us send you complete facts now. 






MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Unit Heaters 





Domestic Copper Radiation Automotive Radiators 
1710 RACINE ST. RACINE, WIS. 
Branch offices in all large cities 


London Office: S. G. Leach & Co., Ltd. 
26-30 Artillery Lane 


EEDirectep 
HEAT 
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Unit HEATER 


© M. M. Co., 1930 






When writing to Moptine ManuracturinG Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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of that contractor could be determined be. 
yond the question of a doubt. Today tha 
agency .. . is being rapidly brought toa 
stage where it can begin to function, , . 
To date and probably for several months 
to come the Bureau will not attempt tg 
gather and file information on those cop. 
tracting firms that do not voluntarily 
operate with it. Its staff has been fully 
occupied without going after those who 
possibly may not wish to have the facts as 
to their past performances laid bare, As 
soon, however, as the records of the many 
thousands of responsible contractors are 
compiled through the voluntary cooperation 
of such firms, work will begin on the records 
of those who through neglect or other mo. 


| tives have not cooperated. 


Today the fact that a contractor has his 
record fully checked and on file at the 
Bureau of Contract Information, Inc., is jn 
a measure a testimonial of the responsgi- 
bility of that contractor. It will continue 
to be such for several months or until the 
Bureau begins to utilize its resources to 
gather the facts about that minority of con- 
tractors whose performance has not been all 
that is desired. 


¢ The Genesis of Gasoline 


THE processes of refining gasoline and 
the improvements in those processes are 
reduced to lay language by Petroleum 
Age, which explains that 


petroleum is a mixture of many hydro- 
carbons, which boil and vaporize at different 
temperatures. When a quantity is introduced 
into a still and subjected to gradually in- 
creasing heat, the lightest elements escape 
as vapor and are then condensed. The 
lightest to come off are the naphthas and 
gasoline; then, at a higher temperature, 
kerosene vaporizes, next come the heavier 
oils, paraffine and other products. 

This process is commonly known as 
“straight” refining. In response to changing 
demands, refining operations have had to 
be adjusted so that the products in greatest 
demand could be supplied in sufficient quan- 
tity. The most striking and revolutionary 
adjustment came with the tremendously 
increasing requirements for gasoline, pre- 
viously a waste product. 

By the improvement of old methods and 
processes and the inauguration of new, the 
petroleum industry has been able to in- 
crease the yield of gasoline from the crude 
oil instead of that of kerosene and lubricat- 
ing oil. The yield of gas oil and fuel oil, how- 
ever, still is the largest of any product. 

In 1899 only 5.4 gallons of gasoline were 
derived from a 42-gallon barrel of crude oil 
run through American refineries. On the 
other hand, 24.2 gallons of kerosene were 
produced (kerosene being then the product 
in principal demand), together with 5.9 
gallons of gas and fuel oil, and 3.8 gallons 
of lubricating oil. Today 15.8 gallons of 
gasoline are derived, only 2.8 gallons of 
kerosene, 19.6 gallons of gas and fuel oil, 


and 1.69 gallons of lubricating oil. 
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BOX 


GENERAL 





The evidence submitted by General Box En- ease of assembling and light weight ... the 
gineers has convicted these six thugs in many matter of weight represents considerable to 
hundreds of shipping rooms. Excessive ship- us. We formerly used, as you know, heavier 


ping costs that penalize profits 
must go!...In one instance, a 
manufacturer of miscellaneous 
rubber goods laid his shipping 
room problem before General Box 
Engineers and told them to go the 
limit. His shipping cost was too 
high, and he knew it. He later 
accepted our redesigned ship- 
ping cases, and after using them 
over a long period of time, writes 
—''We like your boxes very 
much... of advantage is the 
matter of cost, ease of storage, 


GENERAL BOX 


§02 N. OEAR 


One(Service +; 
NationWide* * 





OUR OFFER 


Consign your product, just 
as you pack it for your cus- 
tomers, to one of our labo- 
ratories (either 62 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, or 151 Kent 
Ave., Brooklyn). Our engi- 
neers will study your present 
box or crate, redesign it to 
eliminate excess costs, 
ship your product back in 
ther ded package, 
and submit a zeport that will 
either point the way to defi- 
nite savings or give you as- 
surance that no improve- 
ment can be made. Or, if 
you prefer, write for one of 
our engineers to study the 
problem in your own shipping 
room. The investigation is 
free, either way. 
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boxes and the freight was ap- 
proximately 50% more. This has 
been a very important item to us.” 
... Such savings in money, time, 
and materials show how an analysis 
of your own shipping may help you 
to find better, faster, and cheaper 
methods of packing and shipping 
your product. Read our offer, ac- 
cept it, act on it, and thus put it 
squarely up to us to furnish you proof 
in terms of your own problem. A 
dozen well-distributed plants pro- 
tect the economies we help to find. 


COMPANY 


CniIcasgd., PLL. 






When writing to GENERAL Box Company please mention Nation’s Business 








THE PATTERN OF COMMERCE 





F there were no earlier evidence that 
remoteness from humanity is pos- 
sible in the midst of a flourishing 
civilization, it is now at hand in a 
report from Switzerland. The situ- 

ation comes about through the construc- 
tion of a 3,000-foot tunnel in the heart 
of the Alps. By diverting some of the 
waters of the Rhine the tunnel will in- 
crease the storage capacity of Lake 


AS SEEN BY 
Raymond Willoughby 


and .a library help to cheer the men 
during their evening hours. 

So the world’s work goes forward by 
the labors of men withdrawn for a time 
from mankind. Their isolation is as 
complete as though they were seeking 
the secrets of inhospitable nature in 
desert waste or arctic tundra—demon- 
stration enough that detachment from 
the world is not a matter of distance. 


passengers of the old school can still g 
their accustomed kick in bucking ty 
turnstile. 


¢ Making Ancestors Articulate 


NEBULOUS as all futures are, a look 
ahead in educational methods discloss 
revolutionary possibilities for the talk. 
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ing motion picture. Engineers of th 
General Electric Company, for exam. 
ple, think it quite likely that the news. | 
papers in 1950 will say, when reporting | 
commencement exercises at our univer | 
sities, “The graduating class was aé- | 
dressed by the late Professor Einstein, | 
who conducted experiments illustrating 
his theory of the fourth dimension.” 0 
on some other occasion of that period, 2 
reporter might write, “Sir Oliver Lodge, 
who died several years ago, spoke on 
the ‘Action of Forces in Space’ and con- 
ducted several interesting experiments 
during his address.” 

Sir Oliver will be quite capable of do- 
ing that, for the identical lecture is now 
on record as a talking-picture film, and 
has already been presented several times 
in this country while the lecturer hin- 
self was going about his affairs in Eng- 
land. 

Yet interesting as these appli- 
cations may appear in ou 
educational prospect, the talk 
ing film promises a larger serv: 
ice as a sort of circulating 
reference work. And folks who 
come after us won't be satis 
fied with seeing and _ hearing 
university ceremonies and plat- 
form lecturers. Like as not, they 
will want to see and hear the 
big-wigs of our day at their of 
ficial chores—dedicating mot 
uments, laying cornerstones 
and speechifying. 

Posterity will know our timé 
by sight and sound. A gener 
tion or so, and people who talk 
for publication won't be able 


Ritom. 

As the mouth of the tunnel is at an 
elevation of 7,300 feet, it is accessible 
only by airplane. Throughout the win- 
ter months the workmen were snow- 
bound, and it was necessary to lay in all 
supplies at the beginning of the cold 
season. A specially built stone hut pro- 
vides living quarters for the force of 
35 men. 

Electric lighting, heating, and cook- 
ing are made possible by a power line 
from the generating plant in a distant 
valley. Should the line go down under 
an avalanche or a heavy snowfall, cur- 
rent could be generated with a gas en- 
gine included in the camp equipment. 
Pigs, sheep, goats, and even a cow are 
also on the job to supply fresh meat 
and fresh milk. A radio, a phonograph, 





¢ Toning Down the Turnstiles 


WHAT the tinkle of the cash register is 
to the merchant, the click of the turn- 
stile is to baseball and subway mag- 
nates—sweet music in any key. But all 
is not praise. Cash customers of the 
New York Interborough seem to have 
little ear for the clamorous prelude to 
the subways’ income. Now something is 
being done toward toning down the 
rush-hour racket raised by the collective 
clicking of many turnstiles. 

The idea is to install gears of a softer 
material than steel. If the muted click 
does the job—and it is still an experi- 
ment—the transit company will have 
done its bit in the campaign for a great 
big silent New York. Click or no click, 





COURTESY BRODERICK & BASCOM 


These huge wire cables raise and lower the lift span of the new Shippings- 
port Bridge over the Illinois River on State Highway No. 2, near LaSalle, III. 
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PIEDMONT CAROLINAS 





ANUFACTURING executives who 

locate plants here ‘feel right at 
home’. The people they meet, the 
workmen they employ, and the gra- 
cious life they live are reminiscent of 
an earlier America that is rapidly be- 
ing crowded out of more congested, 
heavily industrialized sections. 


Typically American, too, is the wealth 
of opportunity on every side. Raw 
materials in abundance. Willing and 
productive labor. Nearness to large 
consuming markets. A rapidly advanc- 
ing country, well past the ‘pioneer’ 

stage, yet still in early development. 


MEN OF WEALTH, 
EXPERIENCE, VISION—Piedmont 
Carolinas invites, by its advantages, 
men of wealth, experience and vision. 
To such men it returns rewards far 
above the ordinary. 


Already it has richly repaid those 
who have moved their businesses 
here. Their prosperity has been writ- 
ten large in factories that have 
doubled, trebled and quadrupled in 
the passing of a few short years. 


They find an abundance of native- 
born white farm labor. They draw on 
Carolina fields and farms for raw 
material. They turn the Carolinas’ 
forest wealth into furniture and other 
wood products. They utilize the out- 
put of Carolina mines and quarries. 


MARKETS OF EVERY 
SORT—And all about them they find 
markets. Local markets, made up of 
active earning workmen. Industrial 
markets created by thriving industry. 
And a shorter reach to the heaviest 
purchasing centers of the country. 


(The facts about Piedmont Carolinas’ 
50% greater market 
opportunity than the 

| Atlantic seaboard’s 

| chief ports—its sav- 
| ing in freight—are in 
the book shown W) 
You, if you come 
here, will find life 
v 2 pleasant, stimulating 














and active. The bracing climate of the 
Piedmont Plateau, 500 to 1000 feet 
above sea level, is comfortable in 
summer— exactly paralleling New 
York-Pennsylvania. In winter it is 
15° to 20° warmer. It is dry and exhil- 
arating, with 10° to 20° less humidity. 


A PLEASANT LIFE—On 
one side of Piedmont Carolinas, an 
hour or two away, lies a mountain 
region with twenty peaks higher than 
Mt. Washington. Unexcelled resorts 
invite you to play in the fresh moun- 
tain coolness every week-end. Along- 
side the Piedmont's eastern border 
are Aiken, Pinehurst and Southern 
Pines. And a half day away are 
famous beaches and seaside resorts 


Piedmont Carolinas is not over- 
industrialized. Three quarters of its 
people are still earning a living from 
the soil. Factory work, with shorter 
hours, greater comfort, and surer, 
steadier pay, is welcome. 

You must see this region to appreciate 
it — its quiet towns with comfortable 
residential streets, its upstanding, 
enthusiastic people, its unspoiled play- 
grounds and untouched supplies of 
natural resources. 


COME—SEE IT—Drive 
down. Good roads lead in from every 
part of the country. See with your 
own eyes the opportunities here. 


And meantime, evaluate the possibili- 
ties from such facts and data as are 
already available. Send for the book 
shown below, “Piedmont Carolinas 
—Where Wealth Awaits You.” 


It contains in brief, comprehensive 
form information drawn from authen- 
tic sources. It shows raw materials 
available, explicit marketing data, 
wage tables, and other general facts 
of value to you. Send for it. Address 
Industrial Department, Room 102, 
Mercantile Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 
SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES CO 








AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 

















Of all the rayon yarn used by Southern 
Mills, 72% goes to Piedmont Caro- 
linas. Yet in spite of that fact, the men, 
women and children of the Carolinas 
wear more rayon hosiery, underwear 
and knitted outwear—than is manu- 
factured here. 


* * * 


Piedmont Carolinas exports wheat, 
hogs, cattle, tanbark andcotton goods. 
Itimports large amounts of flour, break- 
fast food, fresh pork, ham, bacon, 
dressed beef, tanned leather, shoes, 
and clothing. Every one of those manu- 
factured products is now being made 
here profitably. 


* * * 


Carolina clay and feldspar are now 
shipped three and four hundred miles 
away to be made into insulators and 
electrical porcelains. Carolina potters 
hand-work native clays into beautiful 
wares. Carolina electrical develop- 
ment is famous. There is a potential 
fortune in these three facts. 


* * * 


In only three branches of industry 
do the Carolinas produce more than 
they Consume. 


* * * 


The mild climate hereabouts is respon- 
sible for the popularity of cotton cloth- 
ing. House dresses, children’s rompers, 
dresses, and wash suits, men’s shirts 
and work clothing are all imported 
into Piedmont Carolinas in quantity. 
Many of them are made from goods 
woven on local looms——and carry 
two needless freight charges. 


* * * 


Each community in Piedmont Caro- 
linas is famous for one commodity, or 
offers advantages that could easily 
make it famous- 


When writing to Duxe Power Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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COURTESY NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


The Europa’s bulbous bow, which 
nosed out a new Atlantic record 


dodge responsibility with the old charge 
of reportorial garbling. When all’s said 
and done, the film will provide the 
answer in the negative. 


¢ Ten Acres of Sails 


LONG as it has been a question wheth- 
er yachting is a sport or a business, 
preparations for the forthcoming de- 
fense of the America’s cup suggest that 
there’s more to the racing than a smart 
crew and a stiff breeze. Only the wind 
comes for the whistling. Everything else 
puts pressure on the longest purse. 

Sails, for example. The four sloops 
which are to compete for the honor of 
defending the cup will require about 70 
sails with an aggregate area of 50,000 
square yards, or approximately ten 
acres—half as much canvas as shelters 
the combined Barnum & Bailey and 
Ringling Brothers’ circus. Of course, 
each yacht seldom spreads more than 
four of her sails at one time, but 
“spares” are necessary and the complete 
set runs around 17 or 18, including 
“passage” sails to save the expensive 
racing canvas. American Wamsutta 
duck has earned consideration in the 
face of a traditional preference for 
English cloth. 

Deft and skillful fingers are favored 
over machines for the exacting job of 
shaping and stitching the sails. This 
work was done at City Island, New 
York, where George Ratsey and his 
sons, Ernest and Colin, direct a staff of 
70 cutters and sewers. Whatever the evi- 
dence that the day of commercial sail- 
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ing ships is past, the periodic revival of 
the cup classic advertises anew the sur- 
vival of the expert sailmaker—an artist 
in his own right at putting beauty un- 
adorned into blank canvas. 


¢ Modernizing the Law Aloft 


IT IS commonly observed that the de- 
velopment of air carrier law has not 
kept pace with the improvement of air 
transportation. After a quarter of a 
century of flying, the legal questions in- 
volved in the carriage of goods and pas- 
sengers are now being brought to a 
common focus for study and interpreta- 
tion. Timely assistance in that behalf 
is becoming available through the active 
interest of university law schools. 

For its part, New York University 
purposes to publish a quarterly review 
of the legal aspects of aviation. This 
enterprise grows out of the establish- 
ment of a research program in aviation 
law in cooperation with the American 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 
The Journal of Air Law, edited by uni- 
versity schools of law, is already off the 
press. 

Carriage of goods and passengers by 
air is bound to raise complicated issues 
with regard to the liability of the trans- 
port companies, the rights of owners of 
land over which flights are made, the 
violations of national, state, and mu- 
nicipal regulations, and the public 
utility aspects of franchises. A comment 


COURTESY GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


These two pumps, hung on cables, aid work on 
the Owyhee Reclamation Project dam in Oregon 





by E. A. Harriman, of the Washi 
bar, directs attention to the Cifficultics 
that now confront courts and lawyer 
alike: 

Precedents in the law of carriage by lan 
and by sea are important but not Conclusive 
in the law of carriage by air. The task of 
the courts is to apply the principles of th, 
existing law to the new situation Created by 
the inventions which have made air traffy 
possible; and the task of the lawyer is 
advise his client, as best he can, what yj 
be the probable attitude of the courts m 
the new questions thus arising. 


Meantime, the layman has a dire 
personal interest in the determination oj 
his legal status in-air transportation 
over land and sea. It is altogether hy. 
man and natural for him to want ty 
shift his present liability under the law 
of gravitation. 


¢ Diverting the Traffic Flow 


A VAUDEVILLE gag, old as the traffic 
problem, angled for a laugh by inquir. 
ing what made Chicago ill of noise. The 
answer is to be heard and seen today in 





the main streets of many other cities | 
It has been the fashion to designate | 
these streets for through travel, and | 
therein lies the cause of considerable | 


congestion and complaint. 


The idea proceeded logically enough | 


from the belief that trade would be 
benefited by routing transients through 
the business districts. Trial has proved 
the contrary in some 
municipalities. The 
flow of cars has be 
come so large, and the 
emphasis on speed 90 
persistent that few of 
the travelers stop at 
all. 

Some IIlinois towns 
and villages have been 
telling the State High- 
way Commission about 
their traffic troubles. 
Their local problems 
have been aggravated, 
they contend, by the 
increase in through 
traffic. 

So great is this 
volume that it endan- 
gers the lives of the 
citizens. For remedy 
it is proposed to shunt 
nonstop traffic around 
the business districts, 
and thus prevent con- 
gestion in the down- 
town streets. As the 
Illinois townspeople 
put it, if the speeding 
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If The Chicago Daily News were pub- 
lished in New York City .. . Wall Street 
would rank it as one of its favorite 


evening newspapers. 


For The Daily News is equipped to 
serve its financial readers in the New 
York tempo. Its market tables are 
set in wide legible columns by the ac- 
curate, speedy Hy-lo system. Its final 
markets edition is on sale within ten 
minutes after the ticker closes. 


But in Chicago The Daily News is even 
more definitely identified as the news- 
paper of the financial and _ business 
reader. 


For here The Daily News is the ONLY 
evening newspaper covering the story 
of the markets in the fashion the age 
demands and in the way Chicago de- 
serves. It is the only Chicago evening 
newspaper presenting on the same trad- 
ing day the complete and accurate New 
York and Chicago exchange and curb 
bond and stock tables with the volume 
of sales, yearly range, opening prices 
and dividend in each stock issue. 





= 








This financial service—made possible 
by a costly and elaborate development 
of newsgathering and composition meth- 
ods—is important in itself. It explains 
in part the keen interest in The Daily 
News by the business interests of Chi- 
cago. It is more important as a cri- 
terion of newspaper enterprise. As in 
finance, so in every department, every 
day, The Daily News endeavors to issue 
the most accurate, the most timely, the 
most complete daily newspaper in Chi- 
cago. The increasing support The Daily 
News receives from its readers and 
from advertisers both local and national 
is the measure of its success in this 
endeavor. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
Joseph R. Scolaro 


110 E. 42d St. 3-241 General Motors Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
C. Geo. Krogness A. D. Grant 
303 Crocker 1st Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 





711-712 Glenn Bldg. 
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while you are young 
enough to enjoy it 


“T™ meeting Armstrong this afternoon at Ingleside—iast 
chance for a little golf before we sail for Europe on the 
fifteenth . 

Pretty soft for Bob Carrington, you say—a lovely coun- 
try home, golf on a week-day when the other boys are slav- 
ing at the office—a six weeks’ trip to Europe with the 
family—and all this wonderful success while he is still 
young enough to enjoy it! 

But why look with envy upon success well earned—espe- 
cially when itis within your power to attain that same success? 

“If men in business "only realized how immensely valu- 
able are those early years, and how vital it is to get away toa 
flying start, they would make it an inflexible rule to de vote 
several evenings every week to home-study training.”’ 

One of America’s foremost business men—an active di- 
rector in a dozen big corporations—made that statement 
recently; and if you have the slightest doubt of its truth, 
you need only check it by the actual records of LaSalle- 
trained men, many of whom, though still in their thirties, 
are commanding five-figure salaries. 


Send for Free Information 


“I'm determined to succeed,”” you say—and we do not 
deny that hard work and day-to-day experience will even- 
tually win some measure of success. If success is sweet, 
however, is it not doubly sweet if it comes while you are 
still young enough to enjoy it? 

And is it not a tragic waste of years to continue ai outgrown 
tasks, simply because you will not spare the time to master 
those bigger jobs that command the real rewards? 

‘en Years’ Promotion in One is a booklet that shows you 
how you can save years that would otherwise be wasted 
—and the coupon will bring it to you FREE. 

With this book we will send you, without cost or obliga- 
tion, particulars of the training thatappealsto you, together 
with details of our easy-payment plan. 

Prove that you mean what you Say when yousay that you 
Want togetahead—by what you do with thiscoupon NOW. 


— = = =—Find Yourself Thru LaSalle!—— = — = 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 5374-R Chicago 

I should beglad tolearn about your 
Salary-increasing plan as applied 
tomy advancement in the business 
field checked below. 

( Business Management 

(.) Higher Accountancy 

(.) Modern Salesmanship 

() Traffic Management 

LD Railway Station Man- 
agement 






Modern Business Cor- 
(C0 Law—Degree of LL.B. QO respondence 


[) Commercial Law (C0 Expert Bookkeeping 

{) Industrial Managem’t [) C. P. A. Coaching 

[] Modern Foremanship [7] Business English 

( PersonnelandEmploy- [{) Commercial Spanish 
ment Management (| Effective Speaking 

(0 Paper Selling 

(|) Banking and Finance 


} Railway Accounting 
[) Telegraphy 


Name - 

















NEXT MONTH 


a fiction <tory by Paul 
McCrea introduces two 
newspaper men, who in | 


fun, start out to lobby a 
“great cause” through 
Congress, and _ succeed 
beyond their wildest 
hopes. It is an amusing 
tale but one which 
gives food for thought. 





* 
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guest wants to part from them, they 
stand ready to speed the parting. 


¢ A Coat for Bank Notes 


METALLIZED bank notes are visible 
on the business horizon by report of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, 
Mass. Twenty years ago M. C. Schoop, 
of Zurich, began development of a proc- 
ess for metallizing wood, paper and 
other materials. Molten metal was spat- 
tered over the surfaces of the materials 
to be metallized. The improvements of 
subsequent years included means for 
melting the metal in an electric arc or 
in an oxyhydrogen burner with atomiz- 
ing nozzles of different types, and 
mechanical devices to regulate the thick- 
ness of deposits by controlling the rate 
of feed. Copper, zinc, tin, lead, and 
aluminum have provided extremely thin 
films. 

A year ago announcements were 
made of a method of metallizing paper 
with zinc or copper. The essential fea- 
ture was a device for regulating the rate 
of movement of a sheet of paper below 
an atomizing nozzle to correspond with 
the rate at which the metal was sprayed. 
This method has been so successful that 
the inventor now hopes for the produc- 
tion of bank notes, coated with tin or 
copper. These bank notes could be 
readily folded or crumpled, but would 
be impossible to ignite, very difficult to 
tear, and of extraordinary wearing 
quality. If the idea is shown to be prac- 
ticable, the world may eventually find 
it possible to get along without break- 
ing a bill. 


¢ Now They Impound Autos 


SAYING that a problem stated is half 
solved may do for proverb making, but 
it gets no more street space for parking 
automobiles. Exclusion has been en- 
forced to good purpose in some con- 
gested areas, notably in Chicago’s 
“loop” district. Now, New York is try- 
ing out an ingenious experiment. Cars 
which overpark are removed by the De- 
partment of Sanitation as street ob- 
structions, and their owners are assessed 
$10, not as a fine, but as a bill for 
haulage. 

The pain of parting with the cash is 
something, of course, but mental an- 
guish must be figured, too. The distress 
endured between discovering that a 
good car is gone and then finding out 
that it is in hock takes its own toll of 
peace of mind. But it may be that this 


| plan will not stand the test of legality. 
| The irate have 
| money back, and a harassed comp- 


begun to demand their 


‘operations was about four times the 


troller has raised the question of Val 
idity. 

Whatever the plan’s status under the 
law, there can be little doubt that th 
parking regulations are unenforceable 
in New York. As evidence, the Commis. 
sioner of Police reports the increase of 
seizures—750 a month last spring tp 
about 1,100 a month in the first quarter 
this year. By way of answering this 
riddle, the suggestion is made that the 
city provide parking garages at Cost, 
just as it now provides street Parking 
spaces at no cost. 


¢ The Growing Bus Business 


AT THE beginning of 1928, the route 
mileage of common-carrier motor coach 


mileage of electric railway track, or 
three quarters of the track mileage of 
the steam railroads, according to figures 
given by F. J. Brackett in a paper pre. 
sented at a joint meeting of the Penn. 
sylvania Section of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and the En. 
gineers Club of Philadelphia. 

At the end of 1928, common-carrier 
motor coach route-mileage was more 
than seven times the mileage of electric 
railway track, he said, or more than one 
and one-quarter times the track mileage 
of the steam carriers. In the four years 
preceding 1928 the number of motor 
coaches operated in the United States 
increased from 53,000 to 86,000. That 
motor-coach operation is fast becoming 
a part of big business is shown by the 
situation at the beginning of 1929, 
when 322 steam railroads and electric 
railroads were operating 11,318 motor 
coaches, and 45 companies operated 
22.65 per cent of all the common-carrier 
motor coaches in the United States. 

And if the mileage of cruising taxi- 
cabs were added, as Mr. Brackett sug- 
gests, only an Einstein could find the 
figures descriptive of the scope of the 
motor vehicle’s operations. 


¢ Aviation Improves Its Footing 


FROM the very beginning aviation has 
had to contend with the complaint that 
its ground work was less modern than 
its planes. Happily this low spot is ina 
way toward improvement through of- 
ganized encouragement of specialized 
designs for air terminal facilities. A 
prize competition, sponsored by the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company of 
Allentown, Pa., is a timely case in point, 
for it has stimulated the preparation of 
many practical designs of airports to 
serve American cities. 

All parts of the country were repre 
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The beautiful 
Los Angeles, 

built entirely 
of concrete 









As modernly conceived, architec- 
ture has become an important ally 
of business. Farsighted merchants 
know that sales are stimulated by 
an attractive setting. This is espe- 
cially true with merchandise of 
high cost— yet even the great ten- 
cent store chains find good archi- 
tecture an asset. 


To provide the stage for modern 
merchandising, many architects 
have used concrete construction 
not only for purely structural pur- 
poses, but for exterior surfaces 
and ornamental detail. In their 
skilled hands, concrete provides 
an environment in which dignity 
is tempered with grace, and mas- 
siveness becomes a thing of rare 


beauty. 


Because it is firesafe, concrete af- 
fords utmost protection. Because 
it endures through generations, 
its economy cannot be questioned. 
Throughout the structure it as- 
sures uniformity, rigidity, strength. 
From bedrock to skyline, con- 
crete renders an unmatched service. 
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CONCRETE 


sets a magnificent 
stage for sales 


An example of fine craftsmanship in concrete. Decorative details, including panel 
over entrance, cast in place at the same time and of the same concrete as the walls. 
Exterior flat surfaces finished with tinted portland cement stucco. Gilbert Stanley 
Underwood, Architect; H. W. Baum Company, Contractors, both of Los Angeles 


PORTLAND CEMENT Ccsssociation:; 


Concrete for ‘Permanence and Firesafety 


When writing to Porttanp Cement Asso 


CHICAGO 


CIATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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CHECK WRITER 
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FINEST 
EVER 


Have you seen the new Instant “8” Safe Guard Check Writer? 
It is the latest development of the outstanding leaders in check 
writer design ... Distinctive, it offers new exclusive refine- 
ments. It is modern, scientifically designed to speed the check 
writing operation . .. Attractively finished in jade green and 
black enamel to harmonize with modern office furnishings and 
to lessen eye-strain. Compact to economize desk room... 
Light, easy to handle ... And it provides more complete 
protection than ever before. 


Because the pace setters in every line of business have stand- 
ardized on Safe Guard Check Writers, checks written on the 
Safe Guard have come to be recognized everywhere as the mark 
of an alert, successful, up-to-the-minute business... building 
good will as well as offering positive protection against forgery. 


You owe it to your business to put your best checks forward. 
Ask for a representative to demonstrate the improved Instant 
“8, It will not obligate you in any way. 


SAFE GUARD CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LANSDALE- 








SAFE GUARD 
BUILT 





When writing to Sare Guarp Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


sented in the 257 designs submitted. It 
is worth noting that every contestant 
visualized the significance of the airport 
as a community gateway, and, equally 
important, as a decisive element in city 
planning. 

The jury of award, headed by Ray. 
mond Hood, internationally known ar. 
chitect, awarded prizes amounting to 
$10,000. First prize, $5,000, went to 
A. C. Zimmerman and William H. Har. 
rison of Los Angeles, who submitted a 
joint design. Second prize, $2,500, went 
to C. Gifford Rich of Chicago. Third 
prize, $1,000, was won by Odd Nansen 
of East Orange, N. J., and Latham C. 
Squire of New York with a joint de. 
sign. Fourth prize, $500, was given to 
Will Rice Amon of New York. There 
were also 12 honorable mention awards, 
each carrying a prize of $100. 

Apart from the Lehigh Company’s 
public service in promoting better de- 
sign and plan of airports, it has also 
helped to modify the unprofitable idea 
that the success of aviation is ruled en- 
tirely by its conquest of the air. 


¢ A Bank with a Record 


POSSIBLY no one will be surprised at 


| hearing that the Hungarian Commer- 





cial Bank of Pest has 21 branches, is 
affiliated with 26 banks and savings in- 
stitutions, and is allied with banks in 
Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Ju- 
goslavia, Poland, and Roumania. In 
order to be useful to the business com- 
munity banks have regularly provided 
the services of financial connections at 
home and abroad. The distinction of 
this Hungarian bank is to be found in 
its own sphere of influence. 

The thing that stands out in the re- 
port of last year’s operations is the 
diversity of the bank’s permanent in- 
vestments—insurance companies, coal 
mines, stone quarries, iron works, cable 
and wire works, manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements, production of car- 
tridges and fuses, weaving and knitting 
works, railways, automobile transport, 
ice making, dairying, breweries, sugar, 
cocoa, and chocolate factories, gas and 
electric power companies, industrial 
chemical works, wood-working plants, 
and so on and so on, a veritable cata- 
log of Hungarian industry. The list is 
long enough to make the bank seem all 
things to all business men, and its mil- 
lions of pengés the financial sinews of 
a nation. 

But there is something more, some: 
thing forthright and tersely patriotic in 
the bank’s identity with the city of Pest, 
for to speak by the book, it is the “Pest! 
Magyar Kereskedelmi Bank’’—to us, 
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the Hungarian Commercial Bank of 
Pest, Budapest. Possibly here is the 
European parallel for the double por- 
tion of sentiment indicated in our own 
Walla Walla. One story had it that the 
people there liked the site so well they 
wanted to name it twice. 


¢ Why Do We Buy Books? 


WHY some books sell and others don't 
is a mystery that has troubled the book 
trade from the beginning. Light is now 


at hand through inquiries made by the | 


publishing house of Simon & Schuster. 
A post card enclosed in each book asks 


the buyer, “Why did you become a pur- | 
chaser of this book?” Nine possible | 


answers are suggested to the buyer, and 
the replies, as shown by the tabulation 
of 9,265 returns, are as follows: 


Reviews 3,454 
Advertisements 2,460 
Recommended by a friend 1,219 
Reputation of author 604 
Bookstore display 420 
Interest in subject 409 
Gift 270 
Lecture or sermon 230 
The title 199 


Not every one would be able to come 
to so clear cut an explanation of the 
collapse of sales resistance. More likely, 
a composite of influences should be set 
down for the reason of purchase. At any 
rate, the jobs of the reviewers must 
seem less in jeopardy by this public tes- 
timonial to the decisiveness of their 
judgments. 

While no mention is made of price in 
the questionnaire, there is considerable 
evidence that it plays a part in ruling 
the volume of sales. The “ten worst 
book towns” in the United States—the 
cities which bought fewest books in the 
bookstores in proportion to their popu- 
lations—as disclosed by The Publishers 
Weekly through a canvass of book 
salesmen—do not seem so benighted 
when measured by their appetite for 
fifty-cent editions. Five are among the 
best “paper-book towns,” and two of 
the others were up to the national aver- 
age. Possibly these straws are enough to 
indicate that people will buy books if 
the price is made to seem a privilege 
rather than a premium. 


* A British View of Shipbuilding 


TO hear Great Britain tell it through 
the London Times Trade and Engineer- 
ing Supplement, she is supreme in ships 
and America cannot build ships at a 
competitive figure. Whether or not the 
reasoning is convincing, it is certainly 














ACTS concerning 

the endless variety 
of applications that 
make electric trucking 
profitable for large and 
small plants alike... 
facts about reduced man-hour costs 
. .. facts about improved operating 
conditions . . . facts about the high 
cost of transporting materials by 
hand, often hidden in overhead. 


New electric truck applications 
developed in recent months include 
new ways of speeding production, 
increasing storage areas, reducing la- 
bor turnover, simplifying inventory 
records and cutting handling costs. 


The illustration above shows an 
enormous 20-ton die being moved 
in an automobile plant entirely by 
an Elwell-Parker Hi-Lo Electric 
Tructor. 


The die isremoved from the press 
by the Tructor, carried to the stor- 
age rack, and deposited in the proper 
place. The Tructor then selects an- 
other die, transports it to the press 
and pushes it into position. The 
complete operation is performed in 
a minimum of time, without the 
operator leaving his platform. 
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| “Management 
needs more 
FACTS about Handling” 





Heavy dies moved faster 


Savings in labor cost have been 
tremendous. Idle time charged 
against the press has been greatly 
reduced. Equipment damage and 
accidents have been almost entirely 
eliminated. 


Is your company making full use 
of electric industrial trucks? 


There is one simple way to make 
sure. Let Elwell-Parker make a 
survey of your plant. Lower cost 
methods of handling your materials 
will be suggested if any can be found. 
The survey costs you nothing, and 
does not obligate you in any way. 
We will be glad to arrange a con- 
ference for you with your nearest 
E-P Engineer. Address the Home 
Office in Cleveland for details. 


On an Elwell-Parker Tructor, the 
power can be applied to the wheels 
before the brake is released. A fully 
loaded Tructor can thus be stopped 
and started on an incline without 
danger of slipping back. Your 
safety committee will appreciate 
the importance of this advantage. 


The Elwell:-Parker Electric Co. 


SHIP on fs 
SKIDS ; = 


BDesigners and Builders of Electric Industrial 
Trucks, Tractors and Cranes for 24 years. 


, 4251 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





AS 


When writing to THe Erwett-Parker Evectric Co. please mention Nation's Business 


Tructors 
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This Summer... JOIN THE. 


On-to-SEATTLE | 


| thought, as it is likely to seem in any 


Movement! 


Att over the nation, millions are turning their eyes, 
their thoughts, to Seattle and the great Pacific Nerth- 
west region—planning the ideal summer vacation! 
Yearly the numbers grow! It takes on the aspect of a 
great national movement! 

To all—and especially to the business and profes- 
sional men of America—the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce extends the in- 
vitation to make this 
your Seattle summer! 

To know the Pacific 
Northwest is a neces- 
sary part of the educa- 
tion of every progres- 
sive, well-informed 
American. For here are 
being laid the founda- 
tion stones of a mighty 
industrial and com- 
mercial empire. Here 
American civilization 
is entering upon a new 
era of tremendous im- 
port. The Pacific Era 
dawns! 

Consider the signifi- 
cance of these factors: 
Tremendous resources 





of timber, coal, min- 
erals . . . agricultural 
lands of unsurpassed 
productivity . . . ones 
sixth of the nation’s 
water-power . . . splen- 
did land-locked har- 
bors . . . strategic geo- 
graphic position . . » 
Pacific commerce grows 
ing .. . gateway to 
the Orient and Alaska 
‘ . direct service to 
Hawaii and ports of 
the world. A steadily 
increasing influx of 
population. 

In these, read the 
future of this region! 
And add to them—a 





climate of marvelous 
mildness and scenic at- 
tractions unsurpassed. 

Seattle, a metropol- 
itan city of more than 
400,000, invites you 
to come, to see and to 
play ... to golf, hunt, 
fish, motor, swim, ex- 
plore... to learn and 
to enjoy! 

Four great transcon- 
tinental railroads to 
serve you. Only 63 
hours, Chicago to Se- 
attle. Special low rates, 
May 15 to Sept. 30. 

California can be in- 
cluded in your trip at 
little extra fare. 












Center of the 
“CHARMED LAND” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 65, Seattle, Washington 


Please send me, FREE, your illustrated booklet, 


oe aw 


Address 

















When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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ingenious. “The Americans have to pay 
twice the British rates of wages without 
having any advantage in the matter of 
output per unit of labor.” For another 
thing, we are told “there is no shipyard 
in America better equipped mechani- 
cally than the best British yards, and 
the difference in wages per man as be- 
tween America and Britain is also the 
difference in actual labor costs per unit 
of production,” amounting in this Brit- 
ish opinion to 100 per cent. 

Where the wish is father to the 


British appraisal of the “hardships” of 
the American merchant marine, there 
will be no lack of considerations to di- 
rect a verdict of British “supremacy ” 
Yet there is a distinct service in the 
mere quotation of the odds against our 
shipbuilders. They can see how they 
stand in the eyes of a powerful com- 
petitor, even though his statistics may 
not be as seagoing as his pride. 


¢ New Models in Definitions 


TWO definitions of long standing in 
the automobile industry are put in a 
way of immediate revision by Donald- 
son Brown, vice president, and chair- 
man of the finance committee, General 
Motors Corporation. The idea of over- 
production, for one thing. In the past, 
overproduction has been defined as a 
maintenance of production out of pro- 
portion to the retail sales rate. But in 
the future, says Mr. Brown, “we must 
define overproduction as being that 
quantity of cars in excess of the pro- 
duction that would be required to in- 
sure a proper stability and provide 
equitable profits to both the manufac- 
turer and his dealer organization.” 

Just as a matter of consistency, per- 
haps, an industry which prides itself on 
periodic changes in its products is 
bound to bring out an occasional new 
model in its definitions. 


¢ The Wandering Soda Fountain 


DRUG stores being what they are, the 
innovation of a soda fountain in a 
grocery store is no great shock to mer- 
chandising sensibilities. This new ser- 
vice is being tried out by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company in one 
of its Philadelphia stores. While the 
company frankly regards this develop- 
ment as an experiment, a bulletin of the 
National Chain Store Association says 
it may prove significant of a new trend 
in food stores, and adds “combinations 
of delicatessen stores with groceries, soda 
fountains and luncheon service are be- 
coming quite common at the points in 


big cities where there is a Meeting of 
transient trade with service to depart. 
ments districts.” 

But this move “by America’s largey 
grocery chain is taken to mean that ap 
entirely new type of food store is ip 
process of being developed in the chaip. 
grocery field.”’ 

What the soda fountain may mean ty 
the retail grocery trade in this country 
is one thing, and what it may hold fo 
the British Navy is quite another, » 
“Lucio” suggests in the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly. 

On hearing that the Admiralty ig cop. 
sidering the installation of ice-cream 
plants as a move toward better and 
brighter battleships, he reports the likeli. 
hood of this stimulating conversation be. 
tween an admiral and his subordinate 
officers: 

“Is the soda fountain functioning?” 

“Aye, aye, sir—the egg phosphates are 
in fine form!” 

“Are the sundaes ready?” 

“Aye, aye, sir—as rich as real cream 
will make ’em!” 

“Good! Then bring me a malted milk 





and let the battle begin!” 


¢ Cancer—and a Railroad 


AN AGE that regards innovation as the | 


expected and change the rule may still 
find something of novelty in the idea of 
a railroad financing a cancer clinic. For 
some time Dr. Walter B. Coffey and 
Dr. John D. Humber have been making 
experiments with adrenal treatments at 
the Southern Pacific Hospital in San 
Francisco. Paul Shoup, president of the 
Southern Pacific Company, has an- 
nounced that his company would under- 
write further experiments. 

Of the work he said, “The Southern 
Pacific will bear all expenses in connet- 
tion with Dr. Coffey’s cancer work. It 
is very gratifying to us that a work of 
such importance has come out of the 
Southern Pacific General Hospital, to 
which Dr. Coffey has been attached al- 
most all of his professional life. We 
want Dr. Coffey to do his research work 
where he began it. The work shall not 
suffer for lack of funds or any facilities 
that may be required. There are no fre 
strictions.” 

It is proper that the experimental na- 
ture of the treatment should be accented, 
yet this thoughtful concern to protect 
the public interest is no less apparent 
in the original provision which made the 
research possible. The readiness to serve 
beyond the mere letter of a transporta 
tion charter contributes a useful stand: 
ard for measuring the bigness of big 
business. 
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NEW YORK STATE 


offers seven great 


advantages to industry 


HIS message is intended for the busy 

executive who is interested in choosing 
a location for his plant on a scientific basis. 
On this page are presented in quick, terse 
fashion, seven reasons why so many indus- 
tries have found New York State an ideal 
location for their plants. 


It will pay you to know more about these rea~ 
sons. .. cheap power, labor, population, trans- 
portation, raw materials, capital and climate. 
Our new book, “‘New York, the Great Indus- 
trial State, gives detailed information in acon- 
cise, usable form, and is sent without a per- 
sonal follow-up. If interested, write Niagara 

Hudson Power Corporation, Albany, N. Y. 


CHEAP Power... Niagara 
Hudson's rates for electricity 
are materially lower than 
those of the country as a 
whole. This cheap power is 
available even in smallest 


communities, 


WALL ST.,N.Y. City... N 


Net 


York State’s bank res urces lead the 


nation, This state pays more than one 


fourth of alt Federal income taxe ; 






A Goon PLACE To Live. 


Lakes, Mountains, unimaginable 


NIAGARA --- HUDSON 


POWER CORPORATION 


When writir NIAGARA 


1g to 


Ht 


DSON 


POWER 


Cy 
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SKILLED LABOR 

contented, happy, with 
a higher output per 
almest 


worker than 


any Stale, 



























RAW MATERIALS 
produced in great quanti 
ties, are also within eayy ac- 


cess by water or rail. 





















Lower FREIGHT 
Costs... Railroads, 
linked with concrete 
roads, water and a'r- 
ways make economical 


shipments possible, 











RITE for our new book, 
W describing the specific 
industrial advantages of terri- 
tory served by Niagara Hud- 
son, including among others 
the localities listed below: 


LANCASTER 
LEROY 


ALBANY 
ALBION 
AMSTERDAM LITTLE FALLS 
ANTWERP LOWVILLE 
BALDWINSVILLE LYONS 


BALLSTON MALONE 
BATAVIA MASSENA 
BOONVILLE MEDINA 
BROCKPORT MOHAWK 


BUFFALO 
CANASTOTA 


NEW YORK MILLS 
NIAGARA FALLS 


CANTON N. TONAWANDA 
CARTHAGE NORWOOD 
COBLESKILL OGDENSBURG 
CORTLAND OLEAN 

COHCES ONEIDA 

DEPEW OSWEGO 
DOLGEVILLE POTSDAM 
DUNKIRK PULASKI 

E. SYRACUSE RENSSELAER 
FAIRPOR'! ROME 


FALCONER 
FORT EDWARD 
FORT PLAIN 
FRANKFORT 


ROTTERDAM 
ST. JOHNSVILLE 
SALAMANCA 
SARATOGA 














scenic beauty New York rival FREDONIA SPRINGS 
the world’s finest playgrounds in GENESEO SCHENECTADY 
its opportunities for enjorment. GLENS FALLS SCOTIA 
GLOVERSVILLE SKANEATELES 
GOUVERNEUR SOLVAY 
GOWANDA SYRACUSE 
POPULATIO? Surrounding GREEN ISLAND TONAWANDA 
New York State are 49% of the HAMBURG TROY 
ition’s people and 55% of the HERKIMER UTICA 
tion’s wea Your distribu HOMER WATERFORD 
n costs are here HUDSON WATERTOWN 
HUDSON FALLS WATERVLIET 
ILION WELLSVILLE 
JAMESTOWN WESTFIELD 
JOHNSTOWN WHITEHALL 
KENMORE WHITESBORO 
LACKAWANNA WILLIAMSVILLE 
please mention Nation’s Business 
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Served the old 
...serve the new 


When Chicago’s Tacoma 
Building, the first all-steel 
frame skyscraper was torn 
down, Jenkins Valves, 42 
years in service, were still 
good. It is the economy of 
long service that makes 
Jenkins a first choice for 
big buildings such as the 
Chrysler, New York Life, 
Woolworth, Graybar, 
Equitable and Daily News. 
Jenkins Bros., New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago. 


Jenkins 


VALVES 
Since 1864 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Corporation 
Directors 


Hhave you ever 
marveled at the administrative 
ability, selling ability, technical 
knowledge, or skill in organization 
matters shown by one or more of 
the officers of the company or com- 
panies under your guidance? Sup- 
pose their services are lost through 
death? 


Good men are hard to find. In 
the meantime the corporation or 
corporations in which you are in- 
terested stand to lose a substantial 
sum through the loss of their serv- 
ices. Life insurance offers a prac- 
tical ay to replace the money 
value of “key” men. 


| finden Y/f 
LIFE INSURANCE Tuneninic Coseait? 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Ingumy Bureau: 
197 CLARENDON St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send booklet, “This Matter 
of Success.” 


ic eis 


Address eqscedeupenessoessoncesccncesesessocsscsconace 
N.B. 
L——(Jver Sixty-seven Years in Busines 
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How Chambers Can Serve Retailers 
By J. KENNARD JOHNSON 


Manager, Binghamton (N.Y.) Chamber of Commerce 


O MATTER what the size of 

their community, chambers of 

commerce, in giving service to 

retailers, are faced with the 
problems of large vs. small merchants, 
central-city merchants vs. suburban re- 
tailers, and, in many instances, with 
heated protests if representatives of 
chain stores or mail-order retailing 
branches are included in conferences or 
plans. 

Thankful indeed can any chamber be 
whose merchant members realize that 
the two groups, independent and chain, 
are competitive links in modern mer- 
chandising and that their problems 
must be solved by study. Certainly 
legislation cannot cure them. 


Preachments and practice 


YEARS ago I became impatient at 
many activities of the average retail 
merchants’ group. No “buy at home” 
campaign has been conducted in any 
city that I have served. Why? Well, the 
greatest argument against it is that the 
| average retailer himself goes out of his 
| own community for so many of his own 
| personal purchases. 

One of the most effective ways to 
help the retailers is to help the retailing 
district. Better streets, better parking 
regulations, new store fronts, well- 
lighted and properly arranged window 
displays, widened streets, ornamental 
lights, elimination of displays of mer- 
chandise and other obstructions on the 
sidewalks, sidewalk cleaning, all improve 
the retailing district and by attracting 
trade help business. 

Chambers can install many continu- 
ous services for their retailers. Credit 
bureaus can be established—bureaus of 
the kind that provides very meager in- 
formation or of the kind that gives the 
| fullest data. 
| Other services may include anything 

from maintaining mailing lists and 
managing “dollar days” to teaching 
ethics and truthful advertising. Stunts 
and special trade events may be de- 
veloped without end. Groups may get 
| together through the chamber and do 
many things no individual could. 
Possibly the best way to help the 
i merchants is to educate them and their 








employees. A chamber cannot, of course 
proclaim to the average merchant that 
he doesn’t know his business, but it cap 
do a great deal toward helping to edy. 
cate merchants who need more know. 
edge of retailing principles. When a 
course in retailing is planned, the aver. 
age merchant will probably want it to 
be devoted entirely to salesmanship, 
The quickest way to let him see that 
salesmanship is only one part of his 
trade is to ask him to answer a list of 
typical questions on retailing such as: 


How much stock shall I carry to make 
sales and profits on each line? 

How can I control surplus stocks to re. 
duce losses? 

When is an advertised line at less margin 
profitable? 

When are duplicate stocks necessary to 
sales and profits? 


A sample of what can be done in 
the way of educational service is fur- 
nished in the executive and credit man- 
agement course opened at Binghamton 
on February 6. A period from 6:15 to 
7:45 each Thursday evening for 16 
weeks is being devoted to a “Training 
for Credit Service” course, worked out 
in conjunction with the extension school 
of the University of Syracuse. The 
course is sponsored by the Retail and 
Wholesale Credit Councils of the Bing- 
hamton Chamber and has been ap- 
proved by the executive officers of the 
National Retail Credit Association and 
the National Association of Credit Men. 


For retailer and wholesaler 


IT IS the only course that has been 
especially prepared to teach credit 
fundamentals to retailer and whole- 
saler alike. 

The smaller the city, the more de- 
pendent is the chamber of commerce 
upon the retailer. The smaller the retail- 
er, the greater, in all probability, is his 
need for help. I believe that the chamber 
with a well-organized retail merchants 
division can more readily justify its ex 
istence and its right to receive the sup 
port of its retailers if the proper efforts 
are put into a safe, sane and construc 
tive program, along with the furnishing 
of continuous services such as most of 
us are giving. 
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PRACTICAL 











SAYS THE NEWSTEEL ENGINEER-“APPLIES TO 


EVERY NEWSTEEL SHIPMENT” 


NE of our customers, who uses 

an unusually wide steel sheet 
(55 inches), reports “an almost per- 
fect run” on a recent shipment of 
4000. Scrap loss was reduced to an 
insignificant minimum—17 sheets, to 
be exact. Perhaps you are experi- 
encing too high a percentage of 
scrapped sheets. Call in the 
Newsteel Engineer for a thorough 
study of your needs. A simple change 
in specifications may be the answer. 


Whatever type of Newsteel Sheet 
he suggests, will be the right sheet 
for your product, and will assure a 
practically perfect run from every 
shipment. 

om 
Newsteel High Grade Sheets from 


which your specifications are deter- 
mined include—Automobile, Steel 
Furniture, Full Finished, Full Pickled, 


Single Pickled, Black, Blue Annealed, 
and Copper Bearing. 


THE NEWTON STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Detroit Cleveland Chicago New York 


Indianapolis 


PLANTS AT NEWTON FALLS, OHIO AND MONROE, MICHIGAN 


NEWS STEELS 


THE ENGINEERED STEEL SHEET 


SAVE WITH STEEL 


When w to THe NEWTON 
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Where America Cannot Excel 


(Continued from page 28) 

win the market of the high quality, 
but it is as unlikely that any other 
country may prove able to compete 
with the United States in the market 
of high standardization. Refined me- 
chanical equipments, made on order, 
will probably continue to be made in 
Europe, but standardized machinery 
keeps every chance to be done cheaper 
in the New World, because of the im- 
mense advantage of quantity pro- 
duced. 

America wins best at the intersec- 
tion of quantity and standardized 
quality. Therein lies her authentic 
field of action. 


Following America’s lead 


SINCE Europe, after a careful study, 
realizes the reasons of this remarkable 
achievement, she naturally endeavors 
to follow the example. She has ancient 
and glorious industrial traditions, and 
after all, American methods are the 
direct offspring of her own principles. 
As to the technical value of her staff 
of workers, she feels no sense of inferior- 
ity whatever. 

What is lacking, in her case, is the 
large unbroken market of consumers on 
the spot. As every one knows economic, 
social and political barriers stand every- 
where in the Old World and it is un- 
likely that they may soon or will ever be 
totally removed. 

True, industrial cartels can, to a cer- 
tain extent, artificially create the equiva- 
lent of large free areas where mass 
production could be practiced, but even 
then endless diplomatic efforts are 
needed simply to reach, as a painfully 
attained end, the point where America 
starts. 

It is then a sound assumption that 
the United States will, for a long time, 
if not forever, keep the privilege of a 
real mass production, in the full sense 
of the term. 

And yet, even on the ground of 
quantity, Europe is not without her own 
advantages. Standardization offers 
tested methods which can be success- 
fully adopted even in smaller limits than 
a whole continent. In fact, elaborate 
modern machinery, with perfect scientif- 
ic management, is now working success- 
fully in many European countries as 
well as in America. In several branches 
of industry the old country’s equipment 
is as perfect, and the skill of labor not 
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Quantity is essentially the guiding 
spirit in American production 


less than that which prevails on the 
other side of the ocean. 

Then comes, as a factor of determina- 
tive importance, the decidedly cheaper 
wage, thanks to which Europe would, 
in many cases, invade the American 
market if a high tariff wall did not pre- 
vent it. 

New England, to give an instance, 
complains that the mechanized Czecho- 
Slovakian factories hopelessly undersell 
certain kinds of American boots. Ford 
tractors are said to be produced cheaper 
in Europe than they could be on the 
other side. 

Why? Because of the lower wages. 

If that frequently heard rumor were 
true, the whole Fordian argument 
concerning high wages would, except 
in certain definite circumstances, be 
difficult to maintain. 


The danger in the outlook 


A LARGE possibility of industrial 
development thus opens itself before 
Europe. She can and probably will 
be mechanized and industrially mod- 
ernized on the model of America. 
Unfortunately the prospect is not 
without danger, because there is a 
temptation of borrowing technical 
progress without adopting at the 
same time the full social gospel of 
the United States. Mass standardized 
production is after all possible with- 
out high wages. Just as China or 
India competes with Europe in cer- 
tain lines because of underpaid 


labor, Europe might also, in her way, 
underlive America. 

Europe started the modern indys. 
trial revolution, but has left to Ameria 
the task of developing its faraway 
consequences. And now it is through 
the United States that we are fp. 
juvenated economically. Yet, while 
adopting American methods, we cap. 
not fail to see that the conditions of 
the new continent will not and cannot 
be brought to the old one. 


“Quantity” would hurt Europe 


WE RISK a cheap Americanization, 

in which the social advantages of 

America will be lacking. Quantity does 

not correspond to our genius. Our tra- 

ditional civilization is doomed if quan. 
tity becomes tomorrow the world’s 
chief consideration. 

America, on the contrary, is a 
young civilization, where immense nat- 
ural facilities are taken for granted 
although they really constitute an ex- | 
ceptional privilege. 

Quantity is the rule of such a society, 
which remains quantitative at the very 
moment when it realizes remarkable 
progress in quality. It is doubtful 
whether quality, as such, can ever spring 
out of quantity. 

The conditions required for success 
in the modern world perfectly express 
themselves in the genius of America 
and that is why this age undoubtedly 
is the American age. 





Scientific management and mass pro- 


duction make cheap goods possible 
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Every Kind of Business in the World 
is Profiting Through the Use of 


National Cash Register Products 








National 
Accounting 
Machine 


























Today the field for National Cash Reg- 
ister products is as broad as business 
itself. It extends from the neighborhood 
store to the financial institution ... from 
filling station to bus line .. . from hotel 
to department store. 


Everywhere, National Cash Register 
products are used for exactly the same 
reasons ... because they mean economy, 
protection and improved service. 


To the department store that means more 
sales with fewer salespeople, reduction 
in auditing, better service to customers. 


To the neighborhood store it means stop- 
ping losses, increasing sales, knowing 
which departments are profitable, which 
are not, having complete business control. 


To the bank it means absolute protection 
of records, elimination of misunderstand- 
ings and losses of handwritten figures, 
assurance that records are correct. 


To the bus line it means complete con- 
trol of every fare, stopping of over- 
riding, saving in audit, increased receipts. 


To the installment house it means 
improved collections, no more disputes 
over records, definite saving in office help. 


Throughout all business results are the 
same. The work to be done is totally 
different ... the machines to be used vary 
greatly. But always Economy, Protec- 
tion, and Service are the results desired 
and gained with National Cash Register 
products wherever they are used, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 
DAYTON, OHIO 


When calling the local Nationat Casn RecistErR Company representative please mention Nation’s Business 
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Two booklets worth 
reading! “*How To Use 
PHOTOGRAPHS IN 
Your Business’’— 
and “Tue 4000-MiLe 
Lens” describing hou 
to get distant photo- 
graphs by wire through 
our unique service. For 
a freecopy of both 
booklets, address Pho- 
tographers’ Associa- 
tion of America, 2258 
Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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“This is an actual photograph.”’ Those five words under an 
illustralion inspire more confidence than five volumes of ad- 
jectives. Use this phrase in all your advertising—it pays! 


PHOTOGRAPHS WIN RESPECT 


EveN the most prosaic of products acquires 
an added appeal when deftly photographed. 
Yet such a photograph loses none of its real- 
ism, its power to inspire confidence. A 
drawing may be doubted or discounted. 
A photograph wins respect. No matter what 
or where you sell, you can sell more with 
the cooperation of the camera. Call in a 
commercial photographer to help you capi- 


talize on this universal faith in photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
toll the Cruth 


4 , rer y ,cp 
F AMERICA please 1 
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Mr. Hoover's 
Business Mind 


(Continued from page 30) 
their course without human interfer. 
ence. 

Though an engineer by training, Mr. 
Hoover does not look upon business ag 
a mere regimentation of machinery. He 
regards it as a human adventure and 


| knows that business men operate jp 
| accordance with the laws of psychology, 
| in which sentiment and feeling play a 


large part. Accordingly he senses a need 


| in times of recession for keeping up the 
| public morale just as national leaders 
| build up the morale of soldiers and 





civilians in war time. Propaganda he 
doubtless feels, has its tonic effect in 
peace as well as in war. But he believes 
that words can be useful only when they 
direct popular attention along useful 
and sound channels. 

Mr. Hoover, the realist, is skeptical of 
artificial remedies. He has been careful 
to urge business executives since the re- 
cession to stimulate only activities that 
could be soundly carried on during a 
period of economic transition. For ex- 
ample, he has stressed the need of keep- 
ing up permanent improvements, recog- 
nizing full well that it would be unwise 
to increase the output of goods for which 
there would be no consumer demand. 


Believes conferences helped 


THE President believes that the White 
House Conferences and the work of the 


| Business Survey Conference have al- 


ready borne fruit. He links the unprec- 
edentedly large volume of public works 
and public utility, including railroad 
construction, with the presidential pro- 
gram for cooperation. Without such 
active cooperation, the President be- 
lieves it unlikely that the utilities and 
railroads would have increased their 
programs. 

He sees federal tax reduction, the 
drastic decline in interest rates, the 
truce between capital and labor, during 
which hourly wage rates have been 
maintained, the vast improvement in 
business sentiment and the pick-up in 
some lines of trade as other results of 
this cooperation. 

Mr. Hoover’s reservoir of business 
facts is supplemented by genius in ap- 
plying them. He understands the foun- 
tains and springs which underly human 


| motives in business. He knows that pros- 


perity cannot be built on slogans of 
exhortations. He recognizes that noth- 


| ing is gained by urging the unemployed 
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and the impecunious to buy radios and 
automobiles. Accordingly he has empha- 
sized the need of stimulating sound 
activities such as home building which, 
by bringing idle men back to produc- 
tion, will increase purchasing power. 
Such quickening of small home building 
would be particularly timely now, he 
believes, because it requires more labor 
per dollar of expenditure than great 
engineering projects, such as bridge 
building. 


Less need for home building 


IF HE were a dictator and could apply 
the specialist's remedies more freely 
than he can in his present réle as con- 
stitutional head of a government char- 
acterized by checks and balances, he 
would enormously quicken the construc- 
tion of private homes at this time. He 
would also concentrate on labor con- 
suming tasks such as renovating homes 
and factories, house painting and clean- 
ing, the removal and replacement of 
obsolete machinery. He would have put 
through with all haste the appropriation 
bills for public buildings and public 
roads, over which there has been delay 
in the Senate. Such tardiness interferes 
with the program of using public works 
as a balance wheel for employment when 
business is quiet. 

He would do no useless and unneces- 
sary things merely to keep people busy 
but would time such inevitable opera- 
tions which would be done sooner or 
later within the next 18 months to pro- 
vide jobs when unemployment was ab- 
normally high. 


Keeps a close eye on events 


RECOGNIZING that this is an age of 
business, the Chief Executive watches 
the details of the business cycle with 
hawk-like attention. He has an insa- 
tiable hunger for specific facts which 
show how the wind is blowing. In 
formulating policies he recognizes that 
statistics are not enough. He knows that 
the business man must act on surmise, 
too. Like other practical observers he 
has his hunches, which he later checks 
with actual data. 

He feels, in regard to great agricul- 
tural products, that they cannot long 
sell below the cost of production. Wheat 
at the middle of March, he felt, was sell- 
ing below the normal cost of produc- 
tion in all states except Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

, But watching, stimulating and guid- 
ing business is only one phase of the 
Presidential activities. Though a genius 
at organization and firm believer in 








Kemp Brings Efficiency to All Process Heating 











You’ve Shackled Them Down 


to The Last Man 
He Pleaded Before The Board 


The engineer of a great corporation made an equally great discovery. 
Here they were, he found, with batteries of furnaces that should be 
kept at absolutely even temperatures, with daily peaks and lows in 
production, with quality, volume and cost all depending upon con- 
stantly correct temperatures. Yet each workman was forced to ob- 
tain his own gas and air mixture at the burner. 

He carried this picture before his board. 

**Can’t you see,” he told them, “these men are not engineers. They 
cannot be expected to solve an engineering problem every half hour. 


If our workmen are not provided with a combustion system that 
mixes the correct proportion of air and gas at one central point and 
delivers it under the most suitable pressure through a single pipe to 
specially constructed burners you are limiting furnace production. 
Limiting it as surely as if you had shackled them to the last man. 
Furthermore, you are wasting gas through faulty mixtures and 
wasting the time they devote in attempting to get the right mixture. 


There is a system that is as advanced and efficient as the rest of our 

lant. That will insure uniform quality and even temperature. That 
will reduce labor and production cost. That will save appreciably 
on the fuel bill. Give me authority to install the Kemp System and 


I'll improve on quality and cut costs”. 
Todav anvone from the President down will tell you that in this 


plant, Kemp is one of their best investments. 


The Improved Kemp 


Automatic Gas 
System 








Maryland 





Baltimore 





When writing to C. M. Kemp Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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VUnanco-Casniern 


“it files the original 
ticket’’ 








Do you want real protection for your cash sales? You'll find it in 
the Uarco-Cashier. Here's why: 


After the sales slip is written, a turn of the handle locks up and files 
the ORIGINAL ticket «» away from everyone except the person who 
holds the key. At the same instant the cash drawer opens and the car- 
bon copies are issued. : 


No tampering «» no changing of records «» no lost tickets. That's 
protection. 





There's protection for your clerks, too, because it removes temptation 
and places them above suspicion. 


And then there are convenience and speed. No fussing with carbon 
paper every time a ticket is written. Just drop in a Uarco-Pack of forms, 
insert the carbon between the strips, close the cover «» and there's no 
carbon handling for 400 or more sets. Simple, isn't it «» and speedy? 














Cash in on this protection. Mail the coupon for full information. 


Along with this information, we'll 
gladly mail you a portfolio of forms 
used by others in your line of busi- 
ness. No cost or obligation. 


VARGO 


1 UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER Co. \ 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


: Factories: 

| Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Oakland 

: Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
: Oup: 


ge | Y 

Uarco, 2316 W. 43rd Street, Chicago, Illinois — AZ 
Without obligation, tell me all about the Uarco- \_ e's 
Cashier and send me the portfolio of forms. a 2 


My Name 
Firm 
Street Address 
City and State 
Lines of Business 


























































When writing to Un1tEp AutocraPHic Recister Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
























the delegation of tasks to others, the 
President has found that it takes 2 
hours a day to perform his Official 
duties. He has been sitting at his desk 
a full day on Saturday as on weg. 


j days. He has been eager to clear himsgj 


of unproductive burdens so that he 


; would be free for creative work. 


For example, he has dispensed with 


the barbaric custom of shaking hands 
/ with all citizens who visit the White 


House and greets only those who are 


personally presented to him by Repre. 


sentatives or Senators. 


Of powerful physique 


THE President brings to his work a 
physically powerful body. He is tall 
and thickset. The public thinks of Her. 
bert C. Hoover as an eminently prac. 
tical man yet, at times his big blue 
eyes are wistful as he stares into the 
figurative crystal ball seeking to read 
the long-term future. There is a mental 
agility and grace in Mr. Hoover, whois 
an extremely sensitive man. 

His troubles with Congress spring 
from the fact that he is essentially un- 
political minded. His approach is, 





“What are the facts? What would be | 


best for the country?” 
Mr. Hoover is lacking in the spirit 


4 of dogmatism. Accordingly, he has a 
1 predilection for fact-determining com- 
4 missions. To him, prohibition is a noble 
4 experiment. The Farm Board is an eco 
1 nomic experiment. 


A straight-thinking mind 


IN HIS mental habits, Mr. Hoover has 


1 the gift of marked concentration. He 
| can quickly set his mind on the right 
; track and keep it there. 


To his visitors he is gracious and 


{ courteous. He appreciates the other 
4 man’s viewpoint. In private conversa 
| tion, he is without cant or pretense. He 


speaks as a sincere human being mak 
ing an honest attempt to find the light 
He lacks the assurance of the less wel 
informed man. 

President Hoover believes that by 
early May business recovery, seasonable 
and otherwise, will have taken up the 


| slack of cyclical unemployment. 


That still leaves wide open the ques 


1 tion of technological unemployment 


which results from the replacement of 
men by machinery. Mr. Hoover is opét 
minded about shortening the work day 
and week and favors intensive engineer 
ing studies of the advantages of doing 
so. He feels that the public in time wil 
have to choose between more leisult 
and more goods. 
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NEWS OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 


By WILLARD L. HAMMER 





200 REPRESEN- 
State Chambers pa tiVES from in- 
Help Forestry qustries interested in 
forests, federal and 
state forest agencies, educational in- 
stitutions, banks and commercial en- 
terprises attended the Virginia 
Commercial Forestry Conference held 
at Richmond, February 11 and 12. This 
conference was held under the auspices 
of the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce and was participated in by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Principal speakers at the conference 
were President William Butterworth, 
of the National Chamber and R. Y. 
Stuart, chief forester of the United 
States, who spoke on the responsibility 
of the Federal Government in the pro- 
motion of good forest practices. 

Axel H. Oxholm, director of the Na- 
tional Committee on wood utilization 
of the Department of Commerce, said 
that Virginia is destined to regain its 
position as one of the principal forest- 
producing states of the Union if it gives 
proper attention to wood utilization 
and to marketing of wood products. He 
stated that climate and other conditions 
were excellent in Virginia for successful 
commercial reforestation. 

More than one half of Virginia’s area 
is in forest and is best suited to the 
production of timber. Forests of the 
state yield annually more than $100,- 
000,000 worth of products. 

The conference urged that a soil sur- 
vey be made as soon as possible; that 
activities in forest research be extended 
and encouraged by state appropriations; 
that the cooperative efforts of state and 
private fire prevention agencies be ex- 
tended to cover the entire forest area 
of the state. It emphasized the impor- 
tant réle of forests in developing wealth 
and general welfare and discussed means 
of replenishing Virginia’s forests and mak- 
ing practical the growing of timber crops. 

West Virginia also held a commercial 
forestry conference last December 4 
and 5. “What Forests Mean to the Fu- 
ture of West Virginia’ was the general 
subject of the meeting. William Butter- 
worth, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, was the 
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principal speaker. Governor Conley gave 
the address of welcome. The many ad- 
dresses treated the forest subject thor- 
oughly. 

The West Virginia Conference was 
held under the auspices of the West 
Virginia General Forestry Committee 
with the assistance of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 





THE $e agricultural 

A Chamber committee of the 
HelpsFarm Boys Chamber of Com- 
merce of Hannibal, 
Mo., in order to show neighboring 
farmers what could be done with high- 
grade seed corn and good cultivation, 
distributed to 40 farm boys in the sur- 
rounding country enough seed corn to 
plant five acres each. The Chamber then 
offered cash prizes to the ten boys who 
produced the greatest number of bushels 
from the five acres at the least expense. 

Each boy was required to keep an ac- 
curate record of all work done and the 
cost of labor, and to write a full report 
of his project. 

The boy who won first prize averaged 
99.88 bushels per acre. His cost was 








$80.40, leaving a profit for the five acres 
of $343.50. The average yield for the 
entire 40 contestants was about 60 
bushels per acre. Twenty-five to 30 
bushels had been the average yield per 
acre in that section. 

The contest was considered such a 
success that it will be repeated this year 
over a wider territory. 





INTERNATION. 
AL good will as a 
factor in trade build. 
ing continues to get 
the support of the business men of the 
United States and neighboring coun- 
tries. 

The Canadian communities of Ham- 
ilton, Niagara and St. Catherines, as 
represented by some 120 of their citi- 
zens, made a good-will tour of the 
Middle West, visiting a number of cities 
from Detroit to New Orleans. Their 
tour was made February 28 to March 7. 

Shortly after, from March 15 to 23, 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, the 
Atlanta Foreign Trade Club, and the 
Atlanta District Office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce sponsored a good- 


Good-will 
Trade Tours 











Where Business Will Meet in May 


(From information 


available April 1) 


1- 2 American Institute of Refrigeration Washington Hotel Washington 
3- 5 Scientific Apparatus Makers of America Atlantic City eee 
5- 6 Association of Fire Insurance General Agents Richmond, Va. John Marshall 
otel 
2nd Week National Association of Egg Case and Egg Case French Lick Springs 
Filler Manufacturers French Li Ind. Hotel 
8-10 North Carolina Bankers Association Pinchurst, N. c. Carolina Hotel 
9-10 The Advertising Affiliation Buffalo Hotel Statler 


Trade Association 
and Supplies Association 


2-13 Pacific States Paper 
National Pipe 


Del Monte, Calif. Del Monte Hotel 


Pinehurst, N. C 


1 
12 a gba oe 
12-16 National Association of Credit Men Dallas Baker Hotel 
12-17 American Foundrymen’s Association vos Cleveland 456 7 
13-15 American Wholesale Grocers Association Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 
13-15 Southeastern Retail Hardware & Imp!ement Asso- 

ciation Atlanta 
14 National Association of Manufacturers of Heating 

and Cooking Appliances Vew York Hotel Astor 
14-15 American Association of Advertising Agencies Washington Mayflower Hotel 
17 Nat’l Association of Woolen & Worsted Overseers Providence, R. ] Narragansett Hote. 
19 National Leather & Shoe Finders Association VUemphis Hotel Peabody 


19-21 New England Coal Dealers 
19-21 Inter national Association of Blue 


Association 


Swampscott, Mass New Ocean House 


Print Allied In- 


dustries 9 Louis Hotel Statler 
19-22 Ame rican Booksellers Association ew Li rk Hotel Pennsylvania 
20-23 Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ Association Chi 10 Hotel Sherman 
21-23 National Foreign Trade Council Los “h ( eles pene ae 
22-24 American Feed Manufacturers Association French Lick, Ind French Lick Springs 
22-24 National Safe Deposit Advisory Council and Con- Hotel 

vention Boston yd Plaza 
26-27 National Federated Flour Clubs Chicago Edgewater Beach 

Hotel 

26-29 Automotive Engine Rebuilders’ Association Chicaao <Wenle 
26-31 National Electrical Wholesalers Association Hot Sprinas, Va. The Homestead 
29 Rice Millers’ Association Houston, Tex. ; <a 
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When Success 


depended on Speed, the early 


got the contract! 


Robin 


A big industrial piping pro- 

ject near Detroit... bids 
closing in a few hours. Engineers and 
estimators in Boston working overtime 
...at top speed... for the bid was being 
prepared on short notice. 

Neither by train nor auto could it be 
delivered within hours of the time limit 
set. But the R. H. Baker Supply Company 
had at hand an instant and reliable means 
of transportation ... their Curtiss Robin. 


There was more to the Baker bid than 
just price and materials. Here was an 
organization so progressive that they 
made the swiftest of all modern trans- 
portation serve them. To the customers 
this presaged up-to-the-minute service 
and close cooperation. With their Robin, 
the R. H. Baker Supply Company won 
that contract against all competitors. 


In many ways does this Robin serve 
its owners. It has carried Mr. Baker and 
his associates more than 25,000 miles in 
three months. It has narrowed a week's 
inspection of installations to three days. 
It has delivered important repair parts 
and materials—sometimes 500 lbs. in 
weight —to manufacturing plants that 
were losing $1000 an hour through 
forced shutdown. 





President R. H. Baker, and Sales- 
man-Pilot Herbert S. Oberting, 
place a premium on time—and fly. 


When writing to Curtiss-Ropertson ArrPLANE Mra. Co. please mention Nat 


The Robin is particularly adapted 
to private and corporation use. It 
makes old schedules of time and 
mileage obsolete. It puts Boston 
within two hours of New York— 
Los Angeles only four hours distant 
from San Francisco. Its speed sets 
new and greater profit standards for 
sales and supervision, delivery and 
travel. 

Powerful engines, sturdy construc- 
tion, inherent stability and traveling 
comfort are combined in the Curtiss 
Robin to make business necessity an 
actual pleasure. The Robin is avail- 





able in three or four passenger ca- 
pacities. It is powered, at your option, 
with engines of from 80 to 180 h. p., 
permitting cruising speeds of 85 to 
100 m. p. h., and a range of from 
440 to 550 miles. 

Acard or letter will bring you full 
details about the Curtiss Robin, its 
first cost, operating and maintenance 
costs. Also the name and address of 
the nearest Curtiss‘Wright dealer, 
where you can see the Robin, ride in 
it, and convince yourself of the part 
it will play in increasing the profits 
of your business. Write Dept. R-8. 





CURTISS-ROBERTSON 
Division 
27 West S7tR Street 


AIRPLANE MFG. CO. 
of CURTISS-WRIGHT 
New York City 


CURTISS ROBIN 


For Buszzess 
Pleasure 


Training 
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§ COME... 


the 
MIRACLE 


of another 
GREAT 
OCEAN 





A THRILLING new 
“arrangement” of half the earth’s 
water surface! The old, veiled Far 
East turned into the new, glamorous 
Near West! 

It brings Hawaii within the realm 
of casual trips... Yokohama within 10 
days sail of Vancouver and Victoria... 
Shanghai...that gay metropolitan 
portal to China, a mere 3-day cruise- 
luxury beyond... Manila, the exotic 
South Seas, closer than travel minds 
ever dreamed. 


NEW EMPRESS OF JAPAN @ 


Thrilling as the miracle itself are its 
giantesses...the four great white 
Empress ships of Canadian Pacific... 
largest and fastest vessels to the Orient 
...-Empress of Canada, Empress of Rus- 
sia, Empress of Asia and this year, a 
new, mammoth resort-on-keel... 
Empress of Japan, 26,000 gross tons, 21 
knots speed...all the famous white 
Empress luxuries more pronounced 
than ever. Sports deck, swimming pool, 
cafes, imperial ballroom, period 
lounges, exquisite suites-with-bath, 

Second-cabin of equally superior ap- 
pointments, Both with that congenial, 
do-as-you-please, international atmos- 
phere which makes for the pleasantest 
crossing. 

TWO ROUTES @ 


Take the paradise route via Hawaii. 
Or dash straight across to Yokohama 
via the express route. Ask for booklets 
telling about the new, simplified way 
of touring the Orient. Information, 
reservation and freight inquiries from 
your ownagent or any Canadian 
Pacific office: New York, Chicago, 
Montreal and 30 other cities in the 
U.S. and Canada. 
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.. . suddenly you hear tt, 
via the giant new Empress of Japan. 





TO THE 


conti DRIED T 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


my CANADIAN PactirFic office please mention Nati 


pl on’s Business 





| will tour to Cuba on the occasion of the 
| Central American International Olym. 
pic Games. 





THE American 
Chamber of Com. 
merce in London has 
established a Ty. 
bunal of Arbitration to help settle com. 
mercial disputes arising between its 
members. The Tribunal is also open to 
nonmembers. 

The Chamber has published tyo 
brochures, “Commercial Arbitration,” 
and “Rules of Procedure of the Tri. 
bunal of Arbitration,” to further the 
cause of amicable settlement of disputes, 


Arbitration 
in London 








- THE Board of 
aementing Trade of Sellersville, 
Members’ Dues Pa., found a new 
way to collect its 
annual dues this year. Chief of Police 
Frank Hallman, better known as 
“Mike,” was drafted into service. If the 
delinquent member did not pay up, a 
“summons” was issued. 
Few members failed to pay their dues 
when the popular “cop” came around 
collecting. 








Fire Prevention tHE CANA 
‘ Chamber of Com- 
in Canada merce has under- 

taken to organize a 

national fire prevention campaign and 

competition, which it intends to pro- 
mote through its member organizations 
| throughout the Dominion. 

One of the principal obstacles to be 
surmounted is the indifference of busi- 
ness men to the fiery giant which last 
year took 1,414 human lives and whose 
uncontrolled antics cost the Dominion 
$40,000,000 in property loss alone. 

The preliminary arrangements have 
been made. Leading newspapers through- 
out Canada have indorsed the plan. 
Organizations have pledged their as- 
sistance. Many boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce have already 
| appointed committees. 








“HOW to keep ’em 
down on the farm’ 
is being solved in 
part by farm yard- 
and-garden contests under the inspira- 
| tion of the American Farm Bureau. 

Rural homes surrounded by neat 


| Better Yard 


Contests 





yards and beautiful gardens may not 
solve the farm problem, but neverthe- 
| less they help make contented farmers. 
| Farmers interested in such contests 
| for their own counties have been asked 
by the Bureau to write to the Yard & 
Garden Contest Association, 111 East 
| Third Street, Davenport, Iowa. 
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When Waste Paper 
ls Really Waste 


ASTE paper has really be- 
come waste. For a long time it 
brought from $3 to $4 a ton in 


eastern markets. At the beginning of the 
year New York quotations began to 
slump, and by the end of February 
charges for carting this waste had super- 
seded bids. 

By this revision of the situation, paper 
that would have gone to the mills at a 
considerable revenue for building own- 
ers will be hauled at their expense to 
city dumps and burned. 


A $25,000,000 business 


THE value of the waste-paper business 
in the borough of Manhattan alone has 
been estimated at $25,000,000. Dealers 
say New York City yields half a billion 
tons of waste paper a year. By report of 
the New York World, a large office build- 





ing, such as the Woolworth, has more | 
than 40 tons of waste paper a month. | 


This accumulation was regularly bought 
by dealers at the rate of $3 a ton, baled 
—an annual income of about $1,440 for 
the building management. 

Many hotels were given flat rates of 
$1,000 to $2,000 a year by waste-paper 
dealers for the exclusive privilege of 
carting away their waste paper. 

An indication of the slump in the 
market is drawn from the unwillingness 
of one firm to bid on the waste paper 
collected at the Post Office. This waste 
consists chiefly of undelivered periodi- 
cals and papers, and has been valued at 
$1,000 a month. One firm wanted to 
charge the post office $7 a ton for cart- 
ing off the waste. 


From push-cart to truck 


THE waste-paper dealer gets his op- 
portunity in the fact that the De- 


partment of Street Cleaning is not | 
responsible for moving the large quanti- | 


ties of waste paper which daily ac- 
cumulate in large office buildings and 
skyscraper hotels. 

That the business has its magnates 
as well as its minions is revealed in 
the million-dollar concerns that have de- 
veloped from push-cart proportions. 
Nowadays, motor trucks, with ten-ton 
Capacities, make light of the big town’s 
cast-off reading matter.—R. C. W. 



















11. Requisition on Stock Room 

12. Sub-Production Orders 
13. Billing and Shipping 
14. Stock Room Records 

15. Production Orders 
16. Bills of Lading 
17. Stock Records 
18. Requisitions 
19. Back Orders 
20. Delivery 


. Money Received on Account 
Time and Labor Records 
. Making Change Records 
. Employee Suggestions 

. Repair Work Orders 
. Receiving Records 

. Express Receipts 
. Shipping Orders 
. Packing Lists 
. Parcel Post 


ONO ONAUELWH > 
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. Credits 
29. Refunds 
23. Invoices 
24. Cash Sales 
95. Charge Sales 
96. Local 
Delivery 
27. Motor 
Trucking 


28. Money 
Paid Out gl 


99. Purchase Orders 
30. Billing and Order 
31. Material Cost Records 
32. Requisition on Purchasing Agent 


HERE'S A MACHINE THAT 
LIGHTENS EFFORT AND PRO- 
DUCES PERFECT Chiao 


One rapid operation provides written orders for future operations and 
indisputable records for the files. Each record is complete and each identical 
in accuracy—and as many as you need. Simplify your business detail with 
the EGRY COM-PAK. We have a system specially designed foryour business. 


It will be sent without cost. 


EGRY 


REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
SEND THIS COUPON IN TODAY 


How do other businesses in my line simplify and speed up their routine? Send full 
information, without any obligation. 


a ee 
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Business 


When writi 





7 to Tue Ecry Recister Company please mention Nation's Business 
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SKIES 
PLANES 
MONEY 


The ability to delegate re- 
sponsibility through proper 
channels distinguishes the 
successful executive. He can- 
not err if he thinks of Buhl 
when he seeks the ideal 
plane to carry on his indi- 
vidual or corporate busi- 
ness up above. 


« « « 


Weill gladly mail to any executive 
an interestingly illustrated brochure 
on “Business and Aviation.” 





The Buhl Senior Airsedan is an eight-place 

dual-control plane, priced at $18,500 with 

the Wasp engine and $19,500 with the 
ornet or Cyclone. 





The Buhl Standard Airsedan is a six-place, 
dual control ne, nw at $13,500 with 
the J-6 Wright Whirlwind engine. 





The Buhl Sport Airsedan is a three-place 

dual-control plane, priced at $12,000 with 

J4 Wright Whirlwind engine and $11,000 
with the J-5. 


BUHL 


AIRCRAFT CO. 
MARYSVILLE, MICH. 
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When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Oldest Utility Regains Its Youth 


(Continued from page 52) 
previously unavailable will likewise be- 
come profitable consumers. 

Nor is the interconnection movement 
confined to any one section or even to 
natural gas. A high-pressure line from 
Camden to Trenton to New Brunswick 
to the northern part of New Jersey is 
already operating. 

A 200-mile line from Lea County, 
N. M., to El Paso, Tex., enabled the 
Texas Cities Gas Company to discard 
manufacturing equipment. The New 
York Power & Light Corporation is 
pushing its manufactured gas at high 
pressures from Troy to Schenectady and 
on to Amsterdam. The projected pipe- 
line from the Texas Panhandle to Chi- 
cago brings the Texas Corporation, the 
Skelly Oil Company, the Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, and the Columbian 


a 421-mile line, is costing the Southem 
Natural Gas Corporation nearly 95 
million dollars. 

Instances innumerable could be quot. 
ed; the crux of the situation is that the 
gas industry is just beginning to wake 
up. In Germany the Ruhr Gas Company 
has some 430 miles of main, shooting 
manufactured gas to some 41 towns, 
with progress continuing rapidly, while 
the supergas movement is also develop. 
ing in England under the leadership of 
Sir Alexander Walker in Birmingham, 
Remarkable strides are being made the 
world over. The progress, great as it is, 
however, is not confined to mere phys. 
ical interconnection and transmission, 

In merchandising, in new business 
and in advertising the gas utilities are 
building up the demand which will tum 
the supergas tie-ins now under con- 





& 


Through this 20-inch pipe-line natural gas will flow from 
the field to provide some community with cheap fuel 


Carbon Company into a new combine, 
the Central States Natural Gas Com- 
pany, which has pooled resources of 
132,000 acres of natural-gas rights and 
wells. 

Supergas is truly no feeble move- 
ment; millions of dollars are involved 
and the effect of this activity will be 
manifested in many equipment, ma- 
chinery and construction businesses. 
Just one job, that which serves the 
Birmingham, Alabama, industrial dis- 
trict from the Louisiana fields through 


struction into real revenue producers. 
In the house-heating field the new sales 
technique is producing remarkable re 
sults. All gas companies show vast il- 
creases in consumption for this purpose. 

Taking the country as a whole, the 
use of gas for heating showed a 50 per 
cent increase in 1929 while many states 
exceeded this figure, Connecticut show- 
ed a gain of 120 per cent, Michigan and 
New Jersey, 57 per cent and Wisconsin, 
62 per cent. 

The large New York and New Jersey 
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dich invent d RUBBER FIST” 


.... that helps keep craft 


of every type moving more 


smoothly at lower cost 
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Water lubricated Bearings 
of Soft Rubber help solve 
bearing renewal problem 


RIM cabin cruisers, cutting 

flashing wakes. Bustling harbor 
craft... tug boats, ferries. Serious- 
miened coast guard cutters... 
business-like freighters... 

All of them move under the 
same shadow ... the threat of 
recurring trouble and expense 
from bearing renewal. 

Ordinarily, propeller shafts 
revolve in bearings of babbitt, 
bronze, lignum-vitae or similar 
material. Oil lubrication is diffi- 
cult, Without adequate lubrica- 
tion, rapid wear is unavoidable. 





This is where Goodrich engineers 
entered the picture. They had dis- 
covered a certain compound of 
rubber that was amazingly resistant 
to abrasion. 


So they designed a “rubber fist” 
...a bearing of this rubber to 
reach down from the hull and hold 
the spinning propeller shaft. Water 
lubricates it . . . water keeps it 
clean of grit and sand. It materi- 
ally reduces vibration and under 
similar service conditions outwears 
bronze, babbitt metal, etc. many 
times to one. 

But the principle of Cutless Bear- 
ings is too broad to be confined to 


water craft alone. Goodrich engi- 
neers have applied it wherever 
bearing and sleeve wear is a prob- 
lem and where water for lubrica- 
tion is available. 


Cutless Bearings represent but 
one of the many developments of 
the Goodrich Industrial Research 
Committee. 


Executives are invited to address 
the Committee Chairman concern- 
ing industrial and mechanical prob- 
lems wherethe application ofrubber 
may provide an answer. Special 
research is gladly undertaken 
wherever practicable. Goodrich, 
Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 


CUTLESS BEARINGS 


Ante BE Goodrich 


32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a 
thousand distinct rubber products — Goodrich Silvertowns - Zippers + Rubber Foot- 


wear + Drug Sundries - 


When writing to B. F. 


Soles - Heels + Hose - Belting - Packing - Molded Goods. 


—Product- 


Goopricu Tire & Russer Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Nearly three-quarters 
of a century ago— 
EARLY three-quarters of a 


century ago public officials 
started to use Byron Weston Co. 
Linen Record to recordand preserve 
important public documents. This 
paper has served its purpose so well 
that today the majority of public 
records are recorded on 


BYRON 
WESTON Co. 
LINEN RECORD 


When you specify Byron Weston 
Co. Linen Record you assure per- 
manence, insure economy and pro- 
tect your records against the ravages 
of time. Insist upon it because there 
is nothing quite so good. 


Write for samples of Byron Weston Co. 
Linen Record and other Weston Papers 


WAVERLY LEDGER is used where 
QUALITY AND COST ARE FACTORS 
Biank Books Ruled Forms Pass Books Drafts 
Stationery Legai Bianks Diplomas 


CENTENNIAL LEDGER is used 
wherea GENERAL UTILITY PAPER isrequired 
Ruled Forms Broadsides Accounting Forms 

Stationery Pass Books Legal Blanks 


FLEXO LEDGER is used where a 
FLAT LYING LOOSE LEAF sheet is desired 
For High Grade Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and 
Special Ruled Forms 


TYPACOUNT LEDGER is used where 
quality and permanence are required in 
Machine Posting Forms 


WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER 
@ grade below Typacount—But Made to the 
Same Exacting WESTON Standard 


DEFIANCE BOND is used where a 
quality bond OF HIGHEST CHARACTER counts 
Stationery Policies Contracts Trust Deeds 
Stock and Bond Certificates Ring Book Sheets 
If you are not familiar u 
please send for samples. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


A family of paper makers for nearly 


three-quarters of a century 


Leaders in Ledger Papers 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


ith the complete Weston line, 
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companies of the metropolitan district 
install several hundred houss-heating 
units annually while one subsidiary of 
the Cities Service Company reports 
more than 11,000 central heating in- 
stallations completed in the past. year. 

In the Middle West even imore re- 
markable showings are evident, due to 
the advantage of cheap natural gas as 
an inducement. Kansas City alone sold 
some 5,000 new jobs last year. 

Refrigeration is similarly on the up- 
grade and is particularly valuable in 
that it is a 24-hour, 365-day-a-year 
load, and thus puts a minimum of strain 
on producing and distribution facilities. 
In 1929 some 22,000 gas refrigerators 
were sold by the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York. In the past summer 
the gas utilities all over the country 
added thousands of these units to their 
lines and while in no case does the rev- 
enue amount to very much, it normally 
converts a nonprofitable consumer into 
a paying one. 


Testing gas appliances 


AN IMPORTANT factor in the growth 
of the gas industry is the American Gas 
Association’s Testing Laboratory, in 
Cleveland. From its beginning in 1925, 
it has successfully directed the program 
of investigating and testing the safety 
and efficiency of thousands of gas-using 
appliances. 

All research, however, is not confined 
to the laboratory. It extends to the field 
where many committees of the industry 
working under a five-year program are 
carrying on technical studies looking to- 
ward improved methods of production, 
transmission and distribution. 

These activities, which are also under 
the direction of the American Gas 
Association, have resulted in notable ac- 
complishments in extending and en- 
larging the uses of gas in industry, and 
the home, stimulating important and 
fundamental scientific research that will 
eventually open entirely new fields for 
the application of gas. 

As research laboratories, such as that 
of the American Gas Association in 
Cleveland, perfect new industrial uses 
for gas, the revenues from this branch of 
the business show decided increases. 

When our natural gas resources are 
depleted—a date constantly being ad- 
vanced as tremendous new supplies are 
discovered—this research will have 
made ready a new manufacturing tech- 
nique vastly superior and more eco- 
nomical than the present one. 

As thousands of miles of pipe have 
gone underground the engineers have 
achieved startling economies in produc- 


tion costs and the trend of base Prices 
for manufactured gas has been steadily 
downward. 

The cost of gas to the consumer has 
been steadily downward, although Not 
so marked, and this has largely been rp. 
sponsible for the generally increase 
consumption. 

Latest available figures of the Amer. 
ican Gas Association, as this is Written, 
those for November, 1929, show an }} 
per cent increase in gas sales over the 
same month in 1928 for 97 companies 
representing 80 per cent of the industry, 
In 1928, the combined revenues of the 
manufactured and natural gas industry 
aggregated 875 million dollars, an jp. 
crease of nearly eight per cent ove 
1927. 

At the close of 1929, the combine 
revenues of the industry mounted ty 
950 million dollars, a gain of almost 
nine per cent, while a gain aggregating 
1,500,000 customers has been made in 
this same two-year period, bringing the 
total number of customers served at the 
beginning of 1930 to upwards of 17 mil- 
lion to whose service an investment of 
$4,750,000,000 is required. 

Ultra-modern methods of natural-gas 
prospecting are unearthing hitherto un- 
suspected sources of supply. Expert 
geologists have found many rich wells 
in the Bradford, Pa., region, and in 
other regions generally considered de- 
pleted modern science is finding and 
modern engineering is conserving large 
future sources of gas supply. 

In some instances it has been found 
economical to junk small existing 
plants; in other cases these will be held 
as standby sources of supply awaiting 
emergency calls in severe winter peaks 
when natural-gas supply often is inad- 
equate. 

Regardless of which mode is fol 
lowed, the evolution of well-defined 
systems will react in favor of both con- 
sumer and investor, lowering prices and 
increasing reliability of supply. 





Detroit Looks Abroad 


URING 1929 the Michigan district 
exported goods to the value of $342,- 
645,582, recently compiled statistics 
show. This represents an increase of 44 
per cent over the 1928 exports, and puts 
Detroit in fourth place as an export city. 
Only New York, Galveston and New 
Orleans exceed Detroit, in the order 
named. A difference of only $42,000, 
000 stands between the last-named city 
and Detroit.—J. L. C. 
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An Answer to 
Mr. Brunner 


By J. E. WITHERS 


Business Manager, South Bend 
Society of Engineers, Inc. 











The Silver King Series on Famous Golf Holes No. 1 











RECENT article in NATION'S | 

BUSINESS, entitled, “Construc- | 

tion Bargains Are Expensive,” 
related how a general contractor ob- 
tained a contract to erect an industrial 
plant on a low bid of $500,000 but, when 
asked to duplicate the plant under iden- 
tical conditions for the same company, 
reluctantly revealed that he had lost 
$40,000 on the job. 

However, his representative showed 
the owner his records on the first job, 
explained that the contractor, whose 
name was Robinson, had anticipated 
that the owner would do some more | 
building and so was willing to take the | 
first job at a $40,000 loss to get in on 
the ground floor for any future building. 

It seems that Robinson had given the 
owner a good job, which is not unusual 
in construction work, especially since 
the architects, engineers and owner’s 
representatives are on hand to see that 
the owner does get a good job. At any 
rate, the representative must have been 
a most aggressive and successful sales- 
man. He sold the owner on the idea of 
giving Robinson the second job on a 
cost plus basis, the minimum cost esti- 
mated as $550,000, without competi- 
tion. 

Truth is stranger than fiction and 
anything can happen, but a great many 
contractors will read that article and 
weep. 


Why Wait So Long? 


I HAVE no desire to engage in any 
controversy about the matter. If a gen- 
eral contractor wishes to donate $40,- 
000 to a customer, it is his financial and 
mental hazard, not mine. I will even 
concede that there is such a thing as a 
contractor receiving a preference over 
a lower bidder. 

Preference is usually given on com- 
petitive work because the contractor has 
a reputation for efficient work, because 
he is equipped to carry the work along 
without delaying the other crafts on 
the job, because he is financially 
equipped to complete the job. 

There is also such a thing as sales- 
Manship in the construction industry. 
This explains why jobs are sometimes 





‘The 15th at Oakmont 
as played by Archie Compston 











15" 

THIZE 

“I give the palm to the 15th at Oakmont,’’* says 
Archie Compston. “It’s the hardest hole I’ve 
ever played, but it is laid out and bunkered with 
such subtlety that playing it is a real pleasure. 











- “The ground rises slightly from the tee, so 
it takes a pretty good drive to carry trap (A). As the map 
shows, there’s a bit of a slope to the right and trap (B) will 
catch an off-line tee shot. I play for a light pull which will 
bring my drive to (2), an ideal position. Using a No. 2 
iron for my second, I try to hug the bunkers (C), on the 
left of the fairway. There’s a slight swell at (D) and if 
my approach comes off all right the ball will roll down onto 
the green—leaving two putts for a hard-earned, par 4— 
the hardest I’ve met in a lifetime of play.” 


*Oakmont, C. C. at Pittsburgh, scene of the National Open in 1927. Length of hole 
—475 yards, par 4. 


Archie Compston plays the 
SILVER KING 


THE WORLD’S FINEST GOLF BALL 


John Wanamaker New York, Sole United States Distributors for The Silvertown Co., London 
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HESE are not ‘‘catch ques- 

tions’’ designed to intrigue 
your interest. Weask themseri- 
ously. Which do you want? 
Your answer will show you 
how and where Sunflex can 
save money in your plant. 


Better lightmeans better vision 
and more efficient production. 
To the best of our knowledge, 
Sunflex has the highest light 
reflection value of any paint— 
over 90% for a single coat. The 
Sunflex-painted plant is flood- 
ed with clear, difused light, 
without glare. With the same 


DO YOU 
WITHOUT ADDITIONAL EXPENSE? 


NATION’S BUSINESS for May, 1939 


Free light! 


WANT MORE LIGHT 


OR DO YOU WANT TO PAY LESS 
FOR YOUR PRESENT ILLUMINATION ? 





Painting the Glenn Holmes 10-story garage, Chicago, with 
Sunflex. Note how Sunflex on concrete post stands out. Mr. 
Holmes writes, “Sunflex covered the 


rick and concrete 


. _ : smats . surface with one coat... is apparently as white as when ap- 
sources of illumination you plied We give Sunflex credit for the bright, cheerful 
now use, Sunflex brings better atmosphere. 


working-conditions, fewer 


seconds, and lowers manufacturing 


costs all along the line. 


In case more light is no advantage, 
Sunflex makes it possible to maintain 
present illumination at lower cost. 
Warchouses, garages, and storerooms 
painted with Sunflex report savings 
as high as 30% in monthly lighting 
bills. 

Sunflex is not only the whitest paint 


at the start, but it stays white. It can 
never turn yellow. Its whiteness is 


Ask Your Secretary to Mail This Coupon 


unaffected by exposure to light, heat, 
moisture, and even most acid fumes. 


Another unique feature is that Sunflex can be 
applied directly over green concrete. When you 
build that new plant or addition, plan to use 
Sunflex and open on time with a cheerful, fin- 
ished interior. One coat should be enough- 
Sunflex is so opaque that it saves a coat of paint 
on most jobs. 

Have your Maintenance Department investi- 
gate Sunflex and you'll see why more and more 
industrial plants are using this ‘‘miracle paint’’ 
for better and cheaper lighting. We will be glad 
to send material for demonstration—use coupon 
for convenience. 





Crarrex CoMPANY 







Boston, Mass. N5 


N ame 





33 Antwerp St., Brighton Sta. 


I would like to put Sunflex 
through its paces. Please send 
enough for a workout. 


CRAFTEX COMPANY 
33 ANTwerP STREET 
BriGHTON StTaTION, Boston 
New Yorxk CuxicaGo 


Hie 


Made by the makers of 
Craftex, the original tex- 
ture wall finish. Craftex 
walls will add distinc- 
tion and new beauty to 
your showrooms and of- 
fices. Look for this trade- 
mark—it is on every bag 
of genuine Craftex. 


JIC 











T H E 


When writing to 


MIRACLE 


CraFTeExX Company please ment 


REG-vU-S-PAT-O 


pUN FLEA 


P A I 
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| let to contractors who are not the log 
| bidders but who sell the owner on gy, 
perior and satisfactory service. 

It would seem, from the fact that the 
owner of the two industrial plants gave 
Robinson the second plant at a prig 
which assured a small profit, that Rob. 
inson might have sold him the first job 
also at a profit had he sent his repre. 
sentative to the owner. 





Who Lost the Money? 


ASIDE from a wrong guess on labor 
or a condition covered in most contracts 
as “Acts of Providence,” Robinson 
knew before he bid on the first job that 
he was going to lose money. He had his 
subcontractors’ bids, his estimates and 
his overhead. He could have taken these 
to the owner and showed him that he 
was losing money. However, he wouldn't 
do this because he knew the owner 
would either take him for a fool ora 
prevaricator. 

But—did Robinson really lose $40. 
000? I doubt it. Before submitting his 
bid, he obtained estimates from several 
contractors in each subcontractor group. 
He selected the figures of the subcon- 
tractors he wished to use and incor- 
porated them in his $500,000 bid. Upon 
this figure he obtained the general con- 
tract. Then, as often happens in the 
construction industry, he probably start- 
ed out to get lower bids from these 
subcontractors. When he checked up the 
result of his day’s efforts, he probably 
found that the subcontractors, in meet- 
ing one another’s figures, or trying to 
get in on the ground floor, as Robinson 
was, had donated him several thousand 
dollars. 

For the opportunity of getting in on 
the ground floor, Robinson spent $40, 
000 of his own or his creditors’ money, 
established a low level for figuring sub- 
sequent work that his competitors, and 
even he, himself, will find it difficult to 
raise to include a fair profit in the fu- 
ture. He has caused other interests in 
the construction industry as well as other 
owners who may have had _ buildings 
erected in the same period and under the 
same conditions to wonder why theif 
buildings cost almost ten per cent more. 

He has given grounds for the belief 
“that the construction industry is 4 
huge, iniquitous ring, which will grasp 
the advantage, no matter how shrewd 
the prospective owner may be.” 

Robinson, himself, or his representa- 
tive, admitted to the owner, that Rob 
inson realized he could not get the con- 
tract for the first plant except on a low 
price basis. 

Perhaps I may appear to be more 
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The president sees a practical demonstration of endurance 


Not alone because of its surface, 
its availability, its uniformity, 
its range of colors, its moderate 
price, is Hammermill Bond the 
standard bond paper. 

It’s for all these reasons, plus 
the fact that its quality endures 
through the years—keeping 
your records neat, fresh, intact. 

Your purchasing agent prob- 
ably specifies this paper now— 


and very wisely, too! 


"This 1918 carbon copy proves that we were wise when we selected Hammer- 


mill Bond for all our office stationery years ago.”’ 


‘Yes, sir, and every other Hammermill Bond sheet in our files looks 


just as fresh and neat as if it had been put there yesterday.” 




















MERM IL, 


BOND 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 


FOR EXECUTIVES: 
HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond that is filled with specimen let- 
terheads, samples of the paper in all its colors, 
a sheet of ten-year-old Hammermill Bond, informa- 
tion and diagrams to help design forms, letter- 
heads, envelopes to match. (Free to business ex- 
ecutives anywhere in the United States, Outside 
of U.S. A. 50¢.) 


POS oe cic cc tkaes knetet ees eeeeennnese 


POR. kok cic use carne saneavekeeyae nbs an 


Atiach this coupon to your business letterhead 





When writing to HaMMERMILL Paper Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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® men who know the value 


of relaxation choose Wardman Park 





Management 
UNITED REALTIES, INC. 
D. R. LANE, President 
GEORGE E. ALLEN, 


General Manager 


& This afternoon along the bridle paths of Rock Creek 
Park on mounts from the Wardman Park Saddle Club, or play- 
ing a brisk set of tennis on Wardman Courts—and certainly 
dining this evening in the exquisite Gold Room at Wardman 
Park to strains of a famous orchestra will be men who must 
tomorrow make decisions that will affect the lives of millions. 
They choose Wardman Park for their Washington residence be- 
cause here, within ten minutes of the center of the city, one 
may enjoy the relaxation and sports of a week-end in the coun- 
try—in an environment distinctly metropolitan—naturally, to 
merit such distinguished patronage the service at Wardman Park 
must be deft, tactful, flawless. No matter whether your next 
trip to Washington is a matter of days or weeks—come to 
Wardman Park. Here you will find relaxation from the business 
cares of the day amid surroundings that are unique in their 
ability to make your Washington trip enjoyable. Incidentally 
too, Wardman Park, because of its complete facilities—more 
than eighteen hundred outside rooms—its many private dining 
and conference rooms—its own modern theatre and its nearness 
to all the important points of the world’s most interesting city, 
offers an ideal place for the annual conferences of company 
executives or industry-group meetings. A special department for 
the planning of these is maintained by Wardman Park. A letter 


to the hotel will bring you full details. 


IWARDMAN PARK HOTEL. 


| WAS HIN GTON, D.C. 


When writing to WarpMan Park Hote. please mention Nation's Business 


interested in the welfare of this general 
contractor’s competitors and subeop. 
tractors, than in the welfare of the 
owner. 

When Robinson’s representative told 
the owner that, “the Robinson Company 
lost $40,000 on that first plant, it can’t 
take that loss on another job now, aj. 
though it would give almost anything 
to get this new plant,” he also admitted 
that Robinson did this to set himself in 
for any future construction work. Why? 
So he could do this future work at a 
| loss, or did he expect to make it back 
on the next jobs? 


The owner’s side of it 


AS THE aarticle sets forth, the honest 
and efficient men outnumber the dis. 
honest ones. By taking bids on the sec. 
ond plant, this owner would no doubt 
have gotten as good a plant as the first 
one, built by some other reliable con- 
tractor, or one who also wished to get 
in on the ground floor, for $500,000— 
perhaps less. 

A general contractor in the business 
of erecting $500,000 jobs, and equipped 
to do them right, will have any number 
of high class references and testimonials 
to his honesty, ability and ingenuity in 
buildings already erected and for $50,- 
000, the increase allowed Robinson on 
the second plant, any prospective builder 
can afford to make a fairly thorough in- 
vestigation. 

The first plant was let to the low bid- 
der, Robinson. He was $10,000 lower 
than the next low bid. Certainly if the 
cost was less than the architect’s esti- 
mate and the general contractor “did 
the job well took pains to see 
that the industrial firm’s executives were 
| constantly informed about the work and 
| kept from all worry,” then the first plant 


| was most assuredly a bargain, which 
| would seem to refute the statement in the 
| article that “Construction Bargains Are 
Expensive.” 
As stated at the beginning of this 
article, the writer is not looking for 
| argument. He is merely expressing his 
opinion that Robinson deserves no sym- 
pathy for losing $40,000. 
Certainly, this is not an argument in 
favor of “‘cutthroat’’ competition in the 
| building or any other industry. It is 
only a feeble effort to call a spade a 
spade and a general contractor, or any 
other contractor a misguided philar- 
thropist if he donates $40,000 of his 
money to get in on the ground floor, 
or to take a job away from a competitor, 
or cause him to lose a job through re 
fusal to meet such vicious and ignorant 
competition. 
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You are very Inu PORTANT 





Special-feature trains 
East and West 


THE CAPITOL LIMITED 
THE NATIONAL LIMITED 


Real home atmosphere in the Ob- 
servation and Club cars; dinner 
in the specially designed Colonial 
Diner; a competent maid at the 
service of women traveling with 
children, Ride and dine with us. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


lo our R 


NE SENTENCE occurs again and again 
O in the letters that come to our offices 
every year: 

“I was led to make my trip over your 
railroad at the suggestion of a friend.” 
This is not an accident. It is the result of 
a definite plan which was started several 

years ago. 

At that time we said to ourselves, ““What 
can we offer people as an inducement to 
travel with us?” 

And we answered, “We can honestly 
try to give people a little more than they’ve 
paid for. 

“Their ticket calls for a ride on our rail- 
road. We are required to provide a loco- 
motive, an engineer, conductors, porters, 
various pieces of railroad equipment, and 
dining-car service. That’s what every rail- 
road must provide. But let us try to give 
them an enjoyable trip; an engineer who 
is doing his very best to start and stop his 


atlroad 


train without jolt, and a locomotive that 
will help him doit. Let us have tracks that 
are smooth, equipment that is modern and 
clean. Let us try to have conductors 
and porters who take pride in their work 
and who have a feeling of sympathy, kind- 
liness, and thoughtfulness toward travel- 
ers. And let us provide our passengers with 
meals that are rea//y good.” 

People like to talk about railroads, and 
when they found out what we were trying 
to do they began talking to their friends. 
That’s one of the reasons our business has 
grown. 

So it’s you, after all, who have helped 
to make our railroad more and more suc- 
cessful. 

You on your front porch, and in your 
club and church, and wherever you meet 
your friends. 

We appreciate it. When you ride with 
us, we'll endeavor to show you that we do. 
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ERE’S a book that will help you with 
your record-keeping problems. Con- 
tains wide variety of life-size Bookkeeping 
forms, completely filled in, illustrating 
uses. For office or factory—business or 
profession—it shows you simplest and 
most efficient methods of accounting now 
being used by 300,000 leading firms. Book 
sent FREE when requested on business 
stationery. No obligation! 
JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6069 Stone Street, Roc hester, my us 


Merely Fill in Coupon and 140-page Book 
Will be Sent you FREE 


Name 





Business 





City State 




















N° more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! —~ Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank, 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
FeO) ob On) Oe @ OF 
Cambridge, Mass. 





ADDRESSING 
144 Albany St., 














BIRD’S-EYE VIEWS 
LARGE PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS 


An accurate and artistic view of your Plant or 
Properties drawn to make an attractive showing for 
your advertising. Illustrated folder sent on request. 


WalterA Weisner 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Keeping Our Salesmen Employed 
By ROBERT F. MILLER 


Executive Vice President, Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America 


XPERIENCE has shown our or- 
ganization that the first threat 
of danger to the volume and 
profits of our members comes 

with the seeming necessity of laying off 
salesmen. 

A good salesman is a creator of busi- 
ness. The man who sells $100,000 worth 
of goods a year keeps as many factory 
wheels turning and as many workers 
employed as are required to produce 
that volume. He also increases the pro- 
duction of materials and in some mea- 


‘sure determines the amount of an 


advertising appropriation. We do not 
know how many men are selling mer- 
chandise at wholesale in this country or 
how many are idle but from all we have 
learned about the subject, the unem- 
ployment of ten per cent of the total 
would probably mean that our industry 
was in serious condition and the same 


| percentage of idleness among the sales- 
|men of the entire country would jus- 
tify alarm. 


The cost of hiring a salesman 


| THE direct monetary loss to any in- 


dustry due to the unemployment of its 
salesmen is well worth considering. 
Manufacturers in our field have said 
that it costs an average of $500 simply 
to hire a good specialty salesman. Of 
course it costs several times this much 
to train a good man. 

Obviously when these men or sales 
executives are idle the industry loses its 
return on the millions of dollars in- 
vested in their training. It sustains a 
greater loss when, because of unem- 
ployment, they drift into other in- 
dustries. 

Our investigations showed that sales- 
men frequently floundered around for 
months between jobs and drifted into 
other industries because no established 
point of contact existed within our in- 
dustry between the man seeking em- 
ployment and the manufacturer who 
required his services. 

We took steps to prevent this loss and 
now regard our employment movement 
as the most important work in the his- 
tory of our organization. The first of this 
year the Personnel Bureau of the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America became operative as a com- 


plete unit-organization devoted to keep. 
ing the salesmen of our industry 
employed. 

The announcement of this service 
created something of a sensation. Many 
of our members were enthusiastic, and 
bankers, personnel directors of large 
companies, executives of other indus. 
tries and economists came to our offices 
to gain information or to offer support, 

The AGMA Personnel Bureau is now 
serving as an employment clearing 
house for salesmen and sales executives 
within the grocery industry and the 
work is not confined to our own group, 

When we study present conditions we 
find that unemployment of salesmen in 
our own and other industries is not due 
to any material reduction of the coun- 
try’s buying power, but rather to merg- 
ers and consolidations and attempts to 
find less costly methods of selling. While 
the peculiarities of grocery manufacture 
and distribution make it impossible for 
all manufacturers to retain complete 
corps of salesmen at all times, some 
manufacturer is always seeking expe- 
rienced men. Our sole purpose is to find 
the job for the man and the man for the 
job and to keep salesmen’s unemploy- 
ment down to the minimum. 

During the first few weeks of our 
operation we were able to place about 
25 capable men in satisfactory connet- 
tions. From this experience and the 
progress already made we are sure that 
the financial saving to the industry will 
be enormous. Also we have noticed an 
improved morale among salesmen. 


Quick action often possible 


FREQUENTLY it is possible to place 
salesmen almost immediately. A num- 
ber of good positions have been found 
at once for men who called at our 
bureau. A typical case occurred re 
cently. The applicant outlined a good 
record from a rather extensive expe- 
rience and by telephoning a manufac- 
turer who had filed his requirements 
with us we were able to place the man 
in a job for which he was well fitted. 

Salesmen and executives in various 
parts of the country have written and 
wired us the necessary information fe 
garding their experience. In every 
case, if no manufacturer is on record a8 
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AIR-MINDEDNESS 


in your pli ant wil / olim inate the conflict 


between 
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PRODUCTION and HANDLING 








oc 


Use the Ceiling 
for Handling 























Clear the Floor 
for Production 























Mo: and more plant executives 
... tiring of the eternal conflict 
for room between production and 
handling...are becoming air-minded. 
They are turning to Louden Monorail 
Handling ... putting the other half of 
their plant to work .. . clearing the 
floor for action . . . eliminating the 
need for wastefully broad aisles. 


At last, handling is getting its de- 
serts where Louden Monorail is in- 
stalled... space of its own... speed 
... Safety. Since the Louden does the 
heavy work . . . lifting and carrying 
... fewer men can move more ma- 
terial over the permanently smooth 
Louden track.(And the load is also 
moved by Louden Motor-Driven 
Trolleys when circumstances war- 
rant.) Because Louden track is per- 
manently smooth, breakage of fragile 
Pieces is practically eliminated. 


USE THE OTHER 


When writing to Tue 


Any plant can be air-minded and 
make 20% to 1000% profit on the in- 
vestment in Louden Monorail Han- 
dling... whether the plant is large or 
small... whether handling is by the 
piece or in a Continuous stream... 
whether loads are 5 lbs. or 5000 lbs. 
Once planned, the Louden System 
can be quickly installed by inexperi- 
enced labor...and Louden Engineers 
will gladly plan such a system with- 
out obligation to you. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 
Established 1867 
601 West Avenue Fairfield, Iowa 
Offices in Principal Cities 





LOUDEN 


Industrial Monorail Systems 


HALF OF YOUR 


LovpeN Macuinery Co. please mention Nation’s Busine 


Industry Uses More 
Miles of Louden 


Louden... the first monorail 
... has held the lead. Louden 
users include: 

Ceramic plants, automotive 
plants, foundries, textile mills, 
paper mills, bakeries, machine 
shops, department stores and 
manufacturers of practically 
every class of products. 


“ “ “ 


SUPER -TRACK 


key-booklet to modern 
handling 


TheLou- 
den booklet 
“Super Track” G 
describes the } 
latest mono- 
rail develop- 
ment—Lou- 
denSuper- ie 
Track—a fe 
heavy, hard- 
railsystem 
which costs less to install 
and use. Executives interested 
in handling will find in this 
book the key to lower costs. 
Write for your copy. 





FACTORY 


(A-1703) 
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Try this Faster Way for Mail and 


Passengers 


LATIN AMERICA 


LS rent oee day or holiday —the mod- 
ern business man must travel the 
fastest, most comfortable way to Latin 
America, 


Board your favorite train in your home 
city. Transfer from Pullman to Pan 
American airliner at Miami or Brownsville, 
Texas. Seven airliners daily leave Miami 
for Havana. Daily service is maintained 
to Nassau. Scheduled departures to other 
points are frequent and convenient. 


Pan American is the most extensive air 
transport system in the world, flying an 
average of 88,522 miles weekly along 12,000 
miles of airways. Each day 28 to 30 air- 
liners are in scheduled flight simulta- 
neously. Each airliner carries a crew of 
four, consisting of a steward, radio oper- 
ator, and two pilots, each with a minimum 


of 2,000 hours flying experience. 


Railroad ticket offices and principal 
travel bureaus can supply through tickets 
and reservations. To avoid disappoint- 
ment, make reservations well in advance. 


By application to Pan American Air- 
ways, business houses with interests in 
Latin America may procure full schedules 
and tariffs to lands where their interests lie. 


Mail schedules and rates will be sent upon request. 


Through northbound tickets available at Pan 
American offices, on the airways. 


Through Service with 
These Famous Trains 






s Direct connections with 
Pan American Airliners at Miami 


from NEW YORK— 
39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from ton): 
Havana Special Lv. 6:50 p.m. 
Everglades . . Lv. 10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special Ly. 8:35 p.m. 


from BOSTON— 


43 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Everglades . . Ly. 4:30 p.m. 


from CHICAGO— 


(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nassau) 
~ principal cities of Michigan and 


Ohio: 

Dixie Limited . Lv. 2:00 p.m. 
Floridan .... Lv. 2:45 p.m. 
Flamingo . ... Ly. 11:35 a.m. 


from ST. LOUIS— 
40 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Dixie Limited . Ly. 4:22 p.m. 
Floridan ... Ly. 6:20 p.m. 
Connecting at Brownsville for 
Mexico City—Daily 


from NEW YORK— 
68 hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 
The American—Penn. R. 


Crescent Ltd.—Southern Ry. 
from CHICAGO— 


51 hours to Mexico City: 
La Salle, .-. . Lv. 11:25 a.m. 
Daylight ‘Special Ly. 11:45 a.m. 


from ST. LOUIS— 
44 hours to Mexico City: 


Sunshine Special, Lv. 6:30 p.m. 
ae ee 
i: m Nassa or me 
“ar SF stanall travelers. : 


rr” 











PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS 








When writing to Pan American Atrways, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 


needing the applicant’s services, a spe. 
cial bulletin is sent to all manufacturer, 
likely to have positions open calling fo, 
the qualifications of the man. 

Many cases have come to our atten. 
tion in which good salesmen, usually in 
remote territories, have spent weeks jp 
trying to make new connections. We 
have succeeded in placing a number of 
them promptly. 

Good salesmen are versatile, ang 
when they get discouraged over their 
employment situation in the grocery 
industry, it is natural for them to try 
their talents elsewhere. So we feel that 
the bureau has already proved its value 
in saving our good men for our ow 
industry and preventing much of the 
loss due to employment turnover from 
an industrial viewpoint. 


A need in other industries 


THE necessity for personnel bureaus 
in other industries has been demon- 
strated in our office many times. The 
other day, for instance, a young man 
called to ask if we could place him, ex- 
plaining that for several years he had 
been assistant to the general manager of 
one of New York’s most successful 
department stores. Recently, also, an 
engineer of nearly 20 years’ experi- 
ence requested us to find a position for 
him. 

Unfortunately, we were unable to help 
these men, although, because they had 
been long out of employment, they were 
willing to enter our industry or accept 
any kind of a position that would give 
them a living. In our opinion, both are 
exceptionally qualified for good posi- 
tions within their industries, and both 
preferred to follow their callings. Their 
training and experience represent the 
investment of thousands of dollars, 
which will give a vastly larger retum 
to employers in the department-store 
and engineering fields than in any 
others. 

In every case, our bureau ascertains 
the business history of the applicants 
who register. All details and statements 
of achievement are checked. 

We are sparing neither expense nor 
effort in taking care of the salesmen of 
our industry, and we have gone fat 
enough in the work to know that we 
are saving a great deal of money fot 
the men, as well as for the industry, be 
sides eliminating expense and wasted 
time for manufacturers. 

We hope to see associations in all the 
major industries promote a similar sé 
vice, because we think we have proved 
that these organizations cannot engagt 
in a more important activity. 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 


By WILLIAM FEATHER 


*« SOME months ago we invited William Feather, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland printing and publishing firm bearing 


his name and a business man of wide reading interests, 


to chronicle his adventures among books in these 


columns. Here he sets down his impressions not only of 


current works on business subjects but of the lighter books 


and of those time-tried volumes of perennial appeal 


HE story of the penetration of 

foreign markets by the United 

States is told in ‘““The Imperial 

Dollar’? by Hiram Motherwell 

and “America Conquers Brit- 
ain’? by Ludwell Denny. Both authors 
are newspapermen. Denny is with the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 
and for some years was a correspondent 
in Europe. Motherwell for eight years 
was European correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News. 

The ordinary layman in our country 
may be blissfully ignorant of foreign 
affairs. He may skip newspaper items 
bearing foreign date lines. His interest 
in foreign places may be limited to their 
literature, restaurants, castles, and ca- 
thedrals. Presently, however, he will 
become increasingly world-conscious. 
Perhaps the security of his job will be 
dependent on crops in Russia or China. 

He will find himself the owner of 
bonds of a South American republic, 
and the stability of the government will 
concern him. He will have cousins work- 
ing in the offices of American corpora- 
tions in Japan, Germany, Bolivia, 
Liberia, and South Africa. His sons will 
be taking jobs overseas, and his daugh- 
ters will be marrying Americans who 
visit the homeland once in four years. 
This change is likely to occur in the 
next two decades. 

Business in the United States has the 
cash, the enterprise, the skill, the desire, 
and the will to conquer foreign trade. It 
18 seeking to control nickel, rubber, oil, 





'The Imperial Dollar, by Hiram Mother- 
well. Brentano’s, New York. $3.50. 


“America Conquers Britain, by Ludwell 
Denny. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $4. 


and other raw materials that we lack in 
abundance. It is challenging Britain in 
banking and shipping. The primary mo- 
tive is profits—surplus funds and energy 
seeking an outlet. But to its foreign 
trade, as to its domestic trade, the 
American brings a motive that is a 
powerful stimulant. It is the motive of 
service. Some may laugh or sneer, but 
the fact remains that service is a leading 
factor in American business success. 

American business men through the 
intelligent management of labor and 
capital have brought prosperity to their 
own nation in an abundance such as was 
never before known in the world. They 
now have the crusader’s desire to extend 
the boundaries of their influence. 

They look to the vast populations of 
Europe and Asia and wonder why those 
people should not own automobiles, 
razors, silk stockings, shoes, and radios. 
If tariff walls are erected, the American 
leaps the wall and opens a factory. Often 
he buys control of the leading domestic 
corporation in the industry. He in- 
troduces American methods and ma- 
chinery, and undertakes to make a 
demonstration. His zeal is almost re- 
ligious in its fervor. He will not be 
denied the opportunity to spread the 
gospel of prosperity for the masses. 

And so, without knowing it, we are 
building a world empire. Unfortunately 
the problems of empire will be ours. 
Other nations may challenge us. If they 
cannot outwit us by straight business 
methods they may resort to arms. Per- 
haps we may escape such casualties. 
They are not inevitable. 

“The Imperial Dollar” and “Ameri- 
ca Conquers Britain” are recommended 


to those who desire a clear picture of 
American business in relation to world 
commerce. Both books cover the same 
ground. “The Imperial Dollar” is the 
shorter of the two, but the other volume 
is more thorough. 


® 


THE tempo of modern book publish- 
ing is indicated by “Meeting the Bear 
Market’*® by Glenn G. Munn, security 
analyst, Paine Webber & Co. This book 
appeared in the middle of March, and 
the final sentence is “Purchase of stocks 
for holding into the next major move- 
ment should not be deferred beyond 
approximately May 1.” That gives the 
book a theoretical life of 45 days. A re- 
viewer for a monthly publication finds 
that the race has started before his com- 
ment appears. 

Those interested in the market will 
enjoy Munn’s book. It is admirably 
written and printed. Munn is bullish on 
common stocks, despite the break last 
fall. He sees another bull market about 
to begin, and has sufficient confidence in 
his own judgment to suggest a list of 
stocks that offer opportunities for en- 
hancement. 

Specific advice is offered to specula- 
tors who desire to take advantage of the 
highs and lows of the markets. Munn 
is outspoken in his statements. The book 
is distinguished because it is free from 
those qualifying phrases that enable an 
author to seem to say much without 
saying anything. 

“The Stock Market Crash—and 
After’’* by Irving Fisher is an historical 
review of the events that led to the rapid 
decline of stock values in the fall 
months. Although he is reassuring about 
the present level of prices and the pros- 
pect of a rise, Professor Fisher is more 
cautious in his statements than Munn. 
He is still impressed by the merits of 
common stocks and by the work of in- 


*Meeting the Bear Market, by Glenn G. 
Munn. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$2.50. 

‘The Stock Market Crash—and After, 
by Irving Fisher. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50. 
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| averted,” he says, “if wise banking 
policies and gold control are adopted in 
time. For the immediate future, at least, 
the outlook is bright.” 

As a substitute for brokers’ loans, 
Professor Fisher suggests an option 
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maintenance costs through the use of | 
Reading Genuine Puddled Wrought 
Iron Pipe. . . . A season’s profits endan- 
gered by flame. . . . Are you sure your 
package is right? 

Let the Erie Railroad suggest your 
new industrial site. . . . Save 80 per cent 
of handling costs by using Stuebing 
Lift Trucks. . . . Pennsylvania railroad 
service has helped to cut inventories, 
speed turnover, and perfect a whole new | 
conception of distribution. . . . Respon- | 
sible companies are every day purchas- 
ing Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Engines | 
under a plan whereby the actual sav- 
ings become payments for the engine. 

Such thoughts appear on every page 
of advertising. They compel the reader 
to think about his own business in terms 
of modern efficiency. 

NaTION’s BUSINESS is fortunate in 
having a large group of advertisers 
whose copy is prepared particularly for 








the readers of the magazine. When such | 
a goal is achieved by a publication, 
advertising and text become of equal 
interest to readers. Each issue is the | 
equivalent of a business convention and | 
exposition. Principles are enunciated in 

the text, and their application is pre- 

sented in the advertising pages. 


¢ 


“ROBOTS or Men’” is the most satis- 
fying and heartening picture of Ameri- 
can industry from the point of view of 
a worker that I have read. Dubreuil is 
a French mechanic, who since 1920 has 
been Secretary of the French Federation 
of Labor. In 1927 he came to the United 
States where he lived and worked for 15 
months, studying American industrial 
conditions. He writes, not as an objec- 
tive observer, but as a man who has 
toiled with his hands in the new and the 
old country, and who is trying to make 
an honest appraisal of the worker's lot 
in the two continents. 

Unsympathetic critics of the Ameri- 
can industrial conditions will find this 
a disturbing book. They will be upset to 
learn that the men who work on the 
Ford assembly line—as Dubreuil did— 
do not resent repetitive motions. Men 
have been doing repetitive work since 
the Middle Ages. The spinning frame 
and the foot-power loom are repetitive 
devices, and working at them is as dull 
as the lot of any modern factory worker. 
What many casual observers at -Dear- 
born do not realize is that Ford employs 
thousands of skilled workmen, and that 
there is such a shortage of this class of 
labor that he is compelled to train many 


‘Robots or Men, by H. Dubreuil. Harper 





& Brothers, New York. $3. 
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Drains to the Last Drop 
Yet Not a Drop Leaks In 


ACKNEY steel barrels and drums 
are the only ones with the fa- 
mous patented raised openings— 





















Thatdrainthe contents tothe lastdrop— 













That prevent leakage in—even when 
the head is filled with water and the 
plugs removed from the bungs. 


Better in design—Hackney barrels 
and drums are also sturdier in 
construction. 


The raised openings are forged steel 
rings, brass brazed—unbreakable. 


And the head is brass brazed into a 
pressed channel section, making a 
joint eight times as strong as an or- 
dinary welded seam—and one which 

will never rust. 


No wonder Hackney Steel Containers 
are used by such industrial leaders as: 


Phillips Petroleum, Vegetable Oil 
Products,C. M. St. P.& P.R.R., Vacuum 
Oil, Tanglefoot, Fairbanks - Morse, 

Procter & Gamble, Chas. E. John- 

son & Co.,and many more. 


Removable Head 
Containers 





In addition to being the largest 
manufacturer of seamless steel 
barrels, cylinders and special 
shapes—Hackney builds a com- 
plete line of steel barrels and 
drums with full removable heads 
—a complete line of two-piece 
barrels and drums—and “Light 
Shippers.” 


Let us explain the low-cost oper- 
ation of Hackney steel containers 
as against light-weight packages. 
Write for the catalog and com- 
plete details. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


1179 Continental Bank Bldg. . . . Chicago 
1355 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg. a % 2 City 
5777 Greenfield Avenue . . Milwaukee,Wis. 





MILWAUKEE 


When writing to Pressep Steet Tank Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Swilt & Company's 


1930 Year BOOK 
Reveals some significant facts 


WIFT & COMPANY handled over 18,000,000 meat 

S animals in 1929—yet slaughtering did not contri- 

bute to the company’s profits that year. 

This company has never failed to pay a dividend in 45 years 
—yet Swift & Company’s average earnings are less 
than two cents on the dollar of sales. 

Swift & Company competes with over 1,000 other packers 
for the public’s patronage — yet this company continues 
to put out new products, to extend its marketing facilities 
to add to its volume of sales. 

The name of Swift & Company is associated most frequently 
with MEAT—yet any one of the by-products manufac- 
tured by this company is, in itself, a huge business. 


SWIFT & COMPANY’S 1930 Year Book gives these ‘ 
interesting facts in detail—and many more. It tells how et 
Swift & Company, through diversification, is able to ee 
consolidate its position as one of the best organized, +” 
most economically managed, efficient concerns in the |-” a 
country. ro 


If you would like a copy of the 

Swift & Company 1930 Year 

Book, please fill out this cou- 

pon, and it will be sent to you, 
free of charge. 

















“THE NEW BUSINESS WORLD” 


Conducted by Merle Thorpe, Editor of Nation’s Business, every Saturday 
night at 8 P. M. (Eastern Standard Time) over a National Broadcasting 
Company hook-up including the following stations: 


WEAF—New York WWJI—Detroit, Mich WSMB—New Orleans, La. 
WJAR—Providence, R. I. WSAI—Cincinnati, Ohio KPRC—Houston, Texas 
WTAG—Worcester, Mass. KSD—St. Louis, M WOAI—San Antonio, Texas 
WCSH—Portland, Me WDAF—Kansas. City, Mo. KTHS—Hot Springs, Ark. 
Wht Washington, D. C. Wwow—Omaha, Neb KOA—Denver, Col 
WGY—-Schenectady, N. Y. WBT—Charlotte, N. C, KGO—San Francisco 
WGR—Buffalo, N. Y WPTF—Raleigh, N. C. KECA—Los Angeles, Cal. 
WCAE—Pittsburgh, Pa. WMC—Memphis, Tenn. KGW—Portland, Ore. 
WJ Akron, Ohio KSL—Salt Lake City, Utah KOMO—Seattle, Wash. 
WJIDX-——Jackson, Miss. KSTP—St. Paul, Minn. KHQ—Spokane, Wash. 














of them himself. Dubreuil shrewdly ob. 
serves that an outsider is frequently 
alarmed by conditions that are merely 
part of the day’s work to the laborer. 
A man in a rolling mill who catches 
white-hot wire with tongs often feels 
safer at his machine than he does in the 
street. He gets goose-flesh when he sees 
a window-washer poised on the top 
ledge of a twenty-story skyscraper, 

And if the steel worker were offered 
$20 a day to board a small fishing smack 
and assist in making a deep-sea catch, 
he would decline. 

The Frenchman tells of specific jobs 
that to a visitor appeared dangerous and 
inhuman, but which involved no danger 
either to the health or limb of the 
worker. The inference is that many 
critics are no better qualified to discuss 
what is on the industrial worker’s mind 
than they are to tell what is on the 
mind of a tight-rope walker. 

Of Ford’s plant he says, “I feel free 
to speak out and say that in his plant 
you do not find the terrible things you 
read of in the works of certain writers 
who have only visited his enterprise 
with the handicap of various precon- 
ceived ideas.” 


+ 





| THIS observer admired the helpfulness 
that workers gave each other. He liked 
the spirit of the foreman, whose invari- 
able remark to a newcomer was, “Let’s 
see what you can do.’”’ When he left a 
| shop everyone wished him good luck. 
Dubreuil rejoices in the wide use of 
trucks and lifts for handling heavy ma- 
terials. He notes the practice of wearing 
gloves for work that would otherwise 
cause thick callouses on the hands. He 
notes that the United States is con- 
sidered backward in legislation designed 
to protect factory workers, but he in- 
forms European critics that such legis- 
| lation is unnecessary here. For example, 
the French Government decrees mea- 
sures intended to limit the weight of 
burdens, but in America lifts and me- 
chanical conveyors are far more effective 
than laws in preventing hernia. 

To those who admit material pros- 
perity in America, but fear that we are 
losing our souls, Dubreuil points out 
that European radicals are forever de- 
manding that the lot of the workingman 
be improved. 

“T confess,” he says, “my inability to 
understand how they can complain of 
seeing achieved in America a state of 
things which they demand for us. As a 
worker myself, I find this point of view 
particularly untenable when it is held 
by people of education and bourgeois 








circumstances, who doubtless have never 
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considered the comfort of their own 
jives an obstacle to their intellectual de- 
velopment.” 

To compare the real wages of Ameri- 
can workers with those of French work- 
ers, the author converted prices and 
wages into minutes. Thus he estimates 
how many minutes an American and 
q Frenchman must toil to acquire the 
purchasing power for a dozen eggs. The 
table follows: 


Pork (livre) 
Chicken (livre) 
Moving picture 
Less favorable is the comparison of 
rent. Whereas the French workman de- 
yotes his wages for 35 hours to the pay- 
ment of a month’s rent, the American 
gives up wages for 75 hours. However 
the living quarters in France are not 
comparable with those in America. 


30 “ 


20 “ 


French American 
Milk (iitre) : 22 minutes 13 minutes 
Eggs (dozen) 2hrs. 30 ie 
Potatoes (livre) 9 6 
Sugar (livre) 35 5 
Coffee (livre) ........3 : ™ a thr. |, 
Cocoa sg 2 ie a ie Hs - 
5 ivre)..2 3 
Rumpsteak ( 240 +a 
2 
1 





Americans would not endure the condi- 


tions in which the Frenchmen live. 

This book is a refreshing and unex- 
pected tribute to American management. 
Since it was written for consumption 
in France, we may assume that the im- 
pressions were honestly recorded. One 
sentence in the last chapter, intended 
for the radicals in France, should also 
be broadcasted here. 

Dubreuil, addressing his countrymen, 
says, “Instead of stopping at superficial 
criticisms, we should perceive that an at- 
tentive study of America conducts us in 
reality to the threshold of a new and 
veritable revolution.” 


¢. 


RICHARD WYCKOFF found his first 
job in Wall Street in 1888. He has been 
in the Street ever since. He was the 


founder of the Magazine of Wall Street | 


and the Wyckoff Analytical Staff, Inc., 
neither of which he now owns. He was 


among the first to apply advertising to | 


the promotion of stock brokerage. 

He was a pioneer in the technical 
study of the tape, and of the technical- 
ities of the market itself. At one time his 
“buy” and “sell” following was so 
numerous that it became unwieldy. His 
own clients, and the horde of parasites 
who had access to his tips, “made” and 
“unmade” the market for the Wyckoff 
favorites. 

In his long career he came to know 
€very one in the Street. Their gossip 
makes interesting reading in “Wall 
Street Ventures and Adventures.” All 





‘Wall Street Ventures and Adventures, 
by Richard D. Wyckoff. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $5. 
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The Open Mind 
Sees Further 


—and Is 
Better Served 


Consider improved washroom drying ser- 
vice with the same open mind that weighs 
any other betterment for your business. 
Don’t let prejudice or other old-fashioned 
likes or dislikes interfere . . . There is a 
better, quicker, more sanitary and far 
more economical drying service now avail- 
able for your washrooms, and the new 
“SF” Sani-Dri supplies it. Not partially, 
not “after a fashion,” but fully and com- 
pletely, and with a certain saving of from 
60% to 90% ... The new “SF” Model 
dries the natural way, by evaporation, 
which prevents chapping and which leaves 
the skin soft and smooth. Employes 
appreciate its superior “dry,” and its con- 
tinuous, ever ready service. You, also, will 
like it because of its bother-free operation 
and because Sani-Dri does away with 
washroom litter and fire hazard. The new 
improved model quickly pays for itself 
out of its savings . . . Investigate the new 
Sani-Dri with an open mind and you will 
find it offers many twentieth century ad- 
vantages for your business. 











ELECTRICAL DIVISION 
CHICAGO HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY CO, 


North Chicago, Illinois 








\ Electrical Division, CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO, 


1 North Chicago, Illinois 
1 I°d like to know more LOR NGM ss cn ccntmninwiinelnaaeeaaaidehaa tues tat 
i about the new “SF” Sani- 
1 Dri and to learn what it 
: can do for us. City 










MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION ABOUT NEW SF” Sani‘Dii 


When writing to Cu1caco Harpware Founpry Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Good enough 





“| 
Riles) 
what about this! 


HE old rig might get you to work— 

eventually. A hand-and-knee_ scrubber 
might get a floor passably clean—with enough 
elbow grease. But you use a motor car; and 
on your floors you should use a motor driven 
scrubber-polisher. 

Perhaps you hesitate, comparing the price 
of a FINNELL with what seems to be the 
cheapness of the old way. Actually, the 
FINNELL pays for itself in time and labor 
saved. And it cleans and polishes far better 
than hand methods. 

Write for Booklet, stating whether inter- 
ested in models for business or home use. 
Address FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 405 
East Street, Elkhart, Ind., or 130 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. Branches in London and Stockholm. 


B 8 SIZES 
Y enabling selection to 
GQ Wy fit your needs. For . 
NS \IF factories, stores, . 
| \ schools, hospitals, all 
j \ \ business buildings or Be 
Jfl=¥4 igstitutions. A house- ay 
FX | \ hold model, too. Re- en 
| \ \ finishes, waxes, pol- 


ishes and _ scrubs 







| fag 


home floors. 
IT WAXES §) | 
| } IT POLISHES “ ' ‘ 
IT SCRUBS ¥ { : 
tu . 4 
V ' ba ¢ 





> Fey 
FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 











When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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the“big shots” appear in the pages of the 
book. Not the least interesting of these 
personalities is that of Wyckoff himself. 
He began at 14 at a wage of $3 a week 
and when he was 30 he was making 
$18,000. Since then he seems to have 
been a big but an erratic money-maker, 
until his health broke completely a few 
years ago. One naive confession is that 
trading in Wall Street is child’s play 
compared with the difficulties of the pub- 
lishing business. The Magazine of Wall 
Street was operated at a loss for 16 years. 
It was supported by the profits from 
“The Trend Letter,” edited by Wyckoff. 
Speculators gladly paid $50 to $500 a 
year for the brief advice in the Letter. 
Of the many professional traders who 
flit through this reminiscence few seem 
to emerge with cash. Wyckoff himself 
made his most substantial profits when 
he was building a magazine, a market 
service, or a phonograph company. 


¢ 


WHAT is the purpose of an office? 

Read “The Office and Tomorrow’s 
Business,’ written by L. C. Walker, 
president, The Shaw-Walker Co. It is a 
small book but it will jolt you like a 
springless wagon. When you get through 
with it, you will want to take an axe 
and slay the “sacred cows” that are 
fattening at your expense. You will 
want to rid your office of red tape, 
routine, useless correspondence, needless 
forms, and perhaps you will want to 
rescind your ruling that “verbal orders 
don’t go.” 

Not all radicals are communists. 
Walker is a radical who believes in pri- 


"The Office and Tomorrow’s Business, by 
L. C. Walker, The Century Co., New 
York. $1.50. 





vate enterprise. He believes in offices ang 
in overhead. But he doesn’t think an 
office should be a private club. He wants 
smaller desks, fewer letters, less Cost 
accounting, and less system. 

“The function of an office,” he says, 
“is to serve as a center of control be 
tween the making of goods and the dis. 
posing of goods—or of service if the 
business is of that type. But we seem to 
have lost that simple conception. We 
have made the office a business in itself 
filled with people who have their own 
office work to do, and who spend » 
much of their time ‘working’ that they 
have little time to do business.” 

That paragraph presents Walker's 
philosophy. Get orders, make goods, 
ship goods, and collect the money, 
That’s business. Dictating and filing 
alibis aren’t business. Writing two-page 
letters, when two-sentence letters would 
do, isn’t business. Holding endless con. 
ferences isn’t business. 

Straight-line production has been ac. 
complished in the factory, but the office 
refuses to conform to the modern tempo, 
It is attached to massive desks, and 
drawers filled with private rubbish. It 
clings to the memorandum system of 
communication. It likes privacy, stuffed. 
shirt dignity, and the heavy nonsense 
of committee meetings. 

Slack times offer the opportunity to 
survey our follies. I recommend that 
every executive obtain this book. It 
will be a purge and a tonic for the man 
who is sinking under a load of office 
overhead. 

In the introduction, Walker pays his 
respects to Robert R. Updegraff, who 
collaborated in the writing of the book. 
Updegraff’s skillful pen contributes 
much to the unusual effectiveness of the 
presentation. 


San AREER CLS MRE BIBI mow 





On the Business Bookshelf 


covering America for us.’ 

The machine age hurried us 
along. The war jumbled us up. Then we 
breathed deeply in relief as a prophet 
spoke who wished to guide us backward 
toward “normalcy.” In our minds that 
meant the glamorous good old times— 
an age of less perplexity, of understand- 
able facts and things. 

But we could not go back. There was 
no “normalcy.” 
A chain store magnate wanted Mr. 


C omsine WOOD has been redis- 


Wood to write about what chain store 
have done to business. Wood wanted 
to write about what chain stores, and 
the automobile, and mass production, 
and the radio, and newspaper chaifi 
and news syndicates, and the movié 
had done to folks. Oddly enough, the 
chain-store magnate financed Ms 
Wood's investigation of a typical smal 
town, because he also was interested it 
folks. And they let the chips fall whet 


'The Passing of Normalcy, by Charles Vv. 
Wood. B. C. Forbes Co. $3.00. 
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BUSINESS JAMS* 





THE STOCK MARKET crash last Fall was the 
worst in history. Public confidence everywhere 
was shaken. Retrenchment seemed to be the 
order of the day. But President Hoover was con- 
vinced that business was fundamentally sound, 
and that there was no need to fear a collapse and 
a resultant panic. All that was required was a 
girding of the loins and a determination to carry 


on “business as usual.” 


HERE are many other kinds of jams. Every 
Trade Association and every Chamber of Com- 


merce is continually meeting them. They are 
such questions as, how these organizations can best 


meet the problems of their communities and industries, 
the best forms of organization, best methods of oper- 
ating these organizations. 

The discussion of these jams and the training of 
leaders to break them is one of the purposes of the 
National Institute for Commercial and Trade Organ- 
ization Executives conducted each summer at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, and sponsored 
by Northwestern University, National Association of 
Commercial Secretaries, 
Trade Association Executives and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. The leaders in these discus- 


Organization American 


sions are trained “river men” who know the problems 
that confront Chambers of Commerce and Trade As- 
sociations, 


* JULIUS H. BARNES, calling together the Busi- 


ness Survey Conference, compared the situation 
with that of a log jam on a river. Such jams can 
not be untangled by legislation, but only by ex- 
perienced river men who know logs and how to 
handle them. The men at the Business Confer- 
ence, acting in this capacity, removed the key 
log in this business jam and started the country 


once more on the road to prosperity. 














THE COURSES of study are prepared to meet 
the problems of two great groups of American 
business organization,x—Chambers of Commerce 
and Trade Associations. 


Typical Chamber of 

Commerce Courses: 

Retail Trade Develop- 
ment 


| Street and Highway 
| Traffic 


Typical Trade 
Association Courses: 


Industrial Research and | 
Market Survey 


Trade Association Move- 
Credit Bureaus ment and Industrial 
Transportation Development 

| Industrial Research and pjstribution 


Development 
eae Trade Relations 


Town Planning and 
Zoning Gathering and Presenta- 
tion of Statistics 


State and Local Taxa- 
Effective Publicity 


tion 
Foreign Trade 
Association Structure 


Organization Structure 


The tenth annual session of the National In- 
stitute for Commercial and Trade Organization 
| Executives will be held from August 3 to 16, 
| inclusive, at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 




















Further details may be obtained by writing to 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
COMMERCIAL AND TRADE ORGANIZATION EXECUTIVES 


607 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois 








New Idea 


sweeps aside all former 
standards of foot comfort 





ERFECT fit used to be the limit 
of comfort even in the most expen- 
sive shoes. 

Now an entirely different kind of fine 
shoe proves that comfort can be much 
more than the mere absence of foot 
pains. 

The patented exclusive tread-base of 
the Arch Preserver Shoe assures not 
only passive comfort but such vigorous 
foot health that the wearer enjoys 
“Active Comfort’ —exhilarating, ener- 
gizing, inspiring. 

Nerves, muscles and _ blood-vessels 
enjoy barefoot freedom on the Arch 
Preserver flat inner sole. 

The natural springiness of the step 
is stimulated by the moulded Arch Pre- 
server metatarsal support. 

Thelong arch retains its youthful 
strength and buoyancy, all strain and 
stress being absorbed by the concealed 
Arch Preserver arch bridge. 

These and other exclusive features 
are found only in the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. They cannot be duplicated be- 
cause they are patented. Distinguished 
styles and choicest materials. Custom 
Grade, $12.50 and up. Other grades $10. 


Send for booklet and name of dealer. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. N-124, Rockland, Mass. 


Also makers of the Wright Shoe, $8.50 up 


a) 
Wich! ren 
RESERVER 

SHOE 


FOR MEN 














Made for women, misses and children by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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they would: Mr. Wood’s findings were 
not edited by big business. 

He finds that big business is destroy- 
ing the home, changing morals, med- 
dling with the holy state of matrimony, 
kicking the props from under the tradi- 
tional father-and-son status. 

Oh, many things are changed; and 
Mr. Wood goes prowling about the little 
city of Marion, Ohio, where Harding, 
the prophet of normalcy, lived, and like 
Socrates of old he makes life miserable 
for some of the inhabitants. He asks 
such very simple questions. And to an- 
swer them is disconcerting. 

The older folks shake their heads in 
bewilderment; but the young, for the 
most part, give forthright answers. They 
are what a lawyer would call “respon- 
sive’: they answer questions baldly, 
and do not wander into explanations. 

And Wood finds in Marion more 
pleasure and not so much joy as of old, 
more homes and less home life, more 
things and less appreciation of things. 
Turmoil and uncertainty ... but a 
clearly recognized change in this, that 


| these people of Main and Elm Streets 





are not of that town any longer, or of 


| the country, or even of the State—the 


“home town” now is America, as a 
whole. 

The solution Wood sees is the birth 
of a new morality of service. That word 
to which so much lip service has been 
given is to become a code, enforced by 
economic sanctions. As to that he might 
be clearer. But after all, many have 
done the crystal-gazing of sociology. 
Wood is following a “gadfly.” He stings 
and provokes the reader to thought. It 
is a challenging book.—EARL REEVES. 


¢ 


MANY of our citizens have contracted 
the habit of saying, “The United States 
ought to have a strong foreign policy.” 
Some of that number think in terms of 
politics. Others think in terms of in- 
dustry and trade. A large number base 
their hasty conclusion on a very meager 
foundation of actual fact. 

Professor Williams—in the field of 
our economic foreign policy—has given 
both the business man and the student 
some 400 pages of fact and conservative 
opinion upon the diplomacy of invest- 
ment and the diplomacy of commerce.’ 
As he puts it, “The difficult task is here 
attempted of assembling from a litera- 
ture, that is often filled with partisan 
criticism and official defense, an objec- 
tive account of the economic foreign 





“Economic Foreign Policy of the United 


States, by Benjamin H. Williams. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1929. $4. 


policies of the United States” In 
the last decade the importance 9 
our Government’s economic foreign 
policy has been accentuated by the wide 
ramification of American commerce 
throughout the world; by our increasing 
investments abroad, not only in the 
form of loans, but in the form of gj 
enterprises, plantations, subsidiary com. 
panies, branch plants, etc. 

Our dependence upon raw materials 
has brought this question home to Many 
domestic concerns. Changes in tarif 
levels throughout the world, proposals 
for European federations, international 
study of the most-favored-nation clause 
not to mention recurring political dis. 
turbances in countries where American 
interests are established, have all tended 
to make of first importance, in oy 
present-day business literature, a 
volume such as Professor Williams’, 

—E. LB. 





Recent Books Received 


Practical Salesmanship, by W. L. Bam- 
hart. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1929. $3.50. 

Adjustment of Fire Losses, by Prentiss B. 
Reed. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, $4. 

Trust and Corporation Problems, by Henry 
R. Seager and Charles A. Gulick. 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, New 
York, 1929. $5. 

Public Regulation of Competitive Practices. 
National Industria] Conference Board, 
Inc., New York, 1929. $3. Revised 
edition. 

Manufacture of Men’s Clothing, by Mar 
tin E. Popkin. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York, 1929. $10. 

Governmental Purchasing, by Russell 
Forbes. Harper & Brothers Publish 
ers, New York, 1929. $5. 

Social Aspects of Industry, by S. Howard 
Patterson. McGraw-Hill Book Com 
pany, New York, 1929. $3. 

Business Administration of Public Schools, 
by Harry P. Smith. The World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 1929, 


Store Management for Profit, by Willis 0. 
Derby. Harper & Brothers Publishets, 
New York, 1929. $3. 

A simple and easily understood 
explanation of the problems most fie 
quently met in managing smaller te 
tail stores. 


Public Budgeting, by A. E. Buck. Harper 
& Brothers Publishers, New York, 
1929. $6. 

A discussion of budgetary practice 
in the governments within the United 
States. 

A Textbook on Law and Business, by Wil 
liam H. Spencer. The University 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. $6. 
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=ERAILROAD 


THE PRESIDENT MAKES 
FRIENDS WITH HIS PUBLIC e THE HEADS of transportation 


companies, like certain kings and caliphs of history, might do well to travel in their own smoking-cars, 





trolleys or busses, incognito. They would be quite likely to hear callous remarks passed about their 
policies, and jests made at the expense of their rolling stock. For there is perhaps no business more 
subject to misunderstanding on the part of its clientele than that of the public carrier. @ In a five- 
minute conversation with any one of his passengers, the railroad President could make a staunch friend 
for the company. But how is he to secure such individual contact with the hundreds of thousands of 
users of his lines? ¢ He can write to them. He can take each commuter, each shipper of freight, each 
stockholder, into his confidence, and tell him, straight from the shoulder, about the aims and achieve- 
ments of the road. Such a message, typewritten on the letterhead of the President’s Office, and signed 
with the President’s name, will be read and remembered with respect. e In transportation, as in so 
many other fields, Coupon Bond is the paper chosen by business leaders for their executive correspon- 
dence. Coupon Bond is made 100% of new, white rags—a supreme achievement in paper making. Its 
strength and dignity are expressive of the highest traditions of business. And its watermark is known 
from coast to coast. e Our portfolio, ‘“The Modern Trend in Letterheads,”’ and a new booklet, ‘*The 
Executive Letter,”’ will be sent you on request. (In writing for them please use your business stationery.) 
e Coupon Bond is but one paper in the Eagle-A Line of Bonds, Ledgers, Writings, Index Bristols, Offsets, 
Covers, Book Papers, Mimeograph and Manifold Papers—the right paper for every business purpose. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


F000, 0 


- MADE IN U. S\A.- 


EAGLE -A- PAPERS 


When writing to AMERICAN Writinc Paper Company, INCORPORATED please mention Nation’s Business 
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ma DOES YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 
REALLY EX- 
PRESS THE 
CHARACTER OF 
YOUR BUSINESS... 
or does it lack IMPRESSIVE- 
NESS when compared with 


some of the dignified, artistic 
letterheads that come to your 


desk? You should have 


E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 
Steel Engraved Letterheads 


All of your correspondence is 
important enough to warrant 
using the best. Let us advise 
you. We have been designing 
and engraving letterheads for 
58 years. 


Send for Specimens 


that we have recently produced 
for some of the leading business 
concerns throughout the United 
States. No obligation whatever. 


o « 


E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 


Broad and Huntingdon Streets 
Philadelphia 


58 Years of Continuous Service 











This is a For displaying 
Floor Type advertising 
Multiplex. /#\\ Maps, Charts, 
Other styles ' | \\ Blueprints, 
available. Photos, etc. 


Swinging Wing Fixtures That 
Keep Your Data at 
Your Finger Tips 


Like a large loose-leaf book placed in a vertical 
position. Any number of wings furnished in almost 
any size. Both sides used for display purposes. 
cks for wings made in various styles. 
MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
926-936 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Why Employees Prefer Cities 
By VICTOR HERMAN 


IKE thousands of other employees 
I moved to the city because I 
believed the opportunities would 
be greater there. My immediate 
reason was the offer of a posi- 
tion with prospects for an increase in 
salary. 

My up-state friends frequently ask 
me how I like the city. They are usually 
surprised when I tell them I think it is 
wonderful. They ask me if it doesn’t 
cost more to live and regard me with 
suspicion when I say comparatively 
less. In other words my salary, com- 
pared with city salaries, is no larger than 
that I received in the small town, but 
actually it goes farther. 





More opportunities in city 


TO MENTION just one point, I spend 
two hours a day getting to and from my 
office. I am not paid for those two hours, 
of course, but I always have wanted to 
find time for the newspapers and other 
reading. The two hours are ample. 
Consequently I feel well repaid for them. 

My wife and I try to save for the 
proverbial rainy day. We have the same 
standard of living, if not a higher, and 
we really save more than we did in the 
small town because we have more oppor- 
tunities to make money, more income 
from which to save. 

Where formerly I paid $65 a month 
rent for a six-room flat on a quiet resi- 
dential street, I have been paying $60 
for a five-room flat in a two-family 
house 10: miles from my office. It is on 
a well-paved residential street, lined 
with trees and homes, only a few blocks 
from a railway station and made doubly 
convenient by a bus line. 

I have one less room, a tree on the 
lawn (something the small town never 
gave me), all the flowers I have time to 
nurse, sunlight and fresh air, and neigh- 
bors who are not only more congenial 
and helpful, when necessary, but far 
less inquisitive, suspicious and jealous. 

I had heard about these hard-hearted 
city neighbors. The first month I lived 
in the house, one neighbor gave the kid 
a dog, another brought him dainties 
when he was ill and called daily to see 
him. My former rent did not include a 
garage; I had to pay $8 a month extra 
for that, walk half a block to reach it, 
shovel out the doors and drive in the 


winter and make the mud passable with 
boards and rocks in the spring. 

I have owned a car for years. In the 
city I find the upkeep much less because 
I can buy what the car needs at lower 
prices. Gasoline is 16 cents against 29 
cents upstate; other prices are in pro. 
portion. The garage adjoins the house; 
the car is available when needed. More. 
over both driveway and street are hard 
surfaced. 

I used to drive the car nearly every 
day. Now I use it evenings and week- 
ends. My wife never used to drive. Now 
she drives daily, knowing she is never 
more than a few blocks from assistance 
in case of difficulty. Besides she feels 
safer in controlled traffic. 

We still have pleasant drives, and 
a far greater variety. The main thor- 
oughfares occasionally are congested, 
but we know less congested back roads. 
In five minutes we can reach open 
spaces as wide as any the country 
affords. 

Adequate healthful recreation is cheap 
and plentiful in the city. Moreover, I 
find more people interested in getting it. 
The day’s work scarcely is ended be- 
fore their minds turn to recreation, 
duties forgotten. Somehow in the small 
town I never was permitted to forget I 
was only an employee. 


Some place to swim 


SWIMMING is one of my favorite 
sports. In my little up-state town there 
was a faded river into which the town 
emptied its sewage. There was also an 
excellent beach on a fresh water lake. 
You couldn’t swim in the river; you 
paid gloriously for a dip in the lake. 

When I landed in the city I found 
swimming a major sport. It costs com- 
paratively little and is easy to get to. 
There are indoor pools, club and public. 
Nearby public beaches are packed, but 
comparatively no more so than the little 
fresh water lake. Distant beaches are 
reached by train, subway, trolley, bus 
or motor car at a cost of five cents up. 

It costs little to drive to them carty- 
ing the whole family plus as many neigh- 
bors as are so inclined. 

Tennis is another of my diversions. 
Back in the small town, tennis courts 
were in the public park, which was 
superintended by persons holding the 
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belief that parks are to be looked at, 
not used. In the city I find park em- 
ployees eager to have the facilities used. 
Not only are dozens of park courts avail- 
able, but there are private courts, rent- 
able at a low fee. 

For 20 years walking has been an en- 
joyable form of exercise for me. After 
finding in the city that many other di- 
versions were occupying too much time 
and attention, I took up walking again. 
I walk in the morning. I can walk on 
hard walks and pavements, but I avoid 
the built-up, traffic-infested streets and 
trail the outskirts. 


Limited by the small town 


THE SMALL town man’s newspaper 
gives him all the important news of the 
world—if there is room for it. The many 
fine magazines published keep him 
abreast of every important development 
in any field—if he reads them. But 
what can he do about it all? Give him 
all these advantages, and more; his field 
of opportunity still is limited by the 
meagreness of small town life. 

There is inspiration and opportunity 
in city life far beyond the capabilities, 
yes even the possibilities, of the small 
town. There is no limit to variety. If I 
tire of living in one section, I move to 
another. If I find a better home at a 
reasonable rent, I rent it. If I tire of my 
job, I seek another. If I find a position 
with better pay, I take it. I have an in- 
finite number of occupations, jobs, 
employers, salaries and working condi- 
tions from which to select those that 
appeal most to me. Moreover, advance- 
ment often seeks me. In the small town 
I had only the choice of working in an 
office, a store, a factory or outside—if 
there was a job to be had. 

In the city I note the success of others 
and guide my steps accordingly. I can 
improve or vary my lot in life almost 
at will, provided I am prepared to give 
what it takes. The opportunities are 
there; the future is left to me. If I wish 
to acquire knowledge, to improve my 
training, to roam in new pastures, I can 
do it at a minimum of time and ex- 
pense. If I wish to see the greatest of 
any art, profession or whatnot, I have 
simply to seek them to find. 

I am hampered neither by the nar- 
rowness, the petty jealousy nor the con- 
fining conventionalities of the small 
town. What I do, within the law, is my 
business. My lot in life is not prescribed 
for me. 

In a word, the city offers me freedom 
of mind and action, opportunity, in- 
spiration, a future. What I do with the 
offer rests with me. 
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of Losses 
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is a Part of CENTRAL Insurance 
HEN you suffer fire, tornado or other loss, you want your 
insurance immediately. Realizing that fact and thoroughly 

sympathetic with it, CENTRAL invariably mails every loss check 

the same day on which proof of loss is received. That’s a part of 

CENTRAL insurance. 

Since 1876 CENTRAL has given most conscientious service to policy-holders— 

with real protection in its policies, fair adjustments and prompt settlements, 


and dividends which for the last nine years have represented a saving of 30% in 
insurance cost. CENTRAL’S stability is unquestioned; its policies absolutely safe. 


CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. Full 
information and name of nearest representative on request. 


"CENTRAL 
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MAILED MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAME DAY VAN WERT, OHIO 

Proor oF Loss 

RECEIVED Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 
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nald Bros. 


INC, 


ENGINEERS 


Maintaining, through organized proce- 
dure, an unbroken record of success in 
the analysis and improvement of pro- 
duction and distribution methods .. . 
for the purpose of increasing each client- 
manufacturer’s net profits. Executives of 
Management in any industry may com- 
municate directly with the Vice- 
President in charge of operations. 


140 Federal Street 


BOSTON 


Massachusetts 


310 South Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


212 South Tyron St, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


551 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1623 Euclid Ave. 
* CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















How the Fox Industry Saved Itself 


NATIONAL trade association 
can be conducted success- 
fully from a small and 
remote country town. The 
primary requisites are a 
program of unquestioned honesty and 
progress and officials unafraid to en- 
force organization policies. 

These assertions have been proved 
conclusively in the silver fox industry 
of Canada. The affairs of this great 
business, representing a membership of 
5.705 ranches in all parts of the Domin- 
ion, are well run from Summerside, 
Prince Edward Island, a hamlet of 
3,000 persons. 

Over a ten-year period the Canadian 
National Silver Fox Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, operating from Summerside, has 
transferred the silver-fox industry from 
a shifty racket to a sound business. 
The Dominion Government now recog- 
nizes it as an integral part of its live 
stock industry. The declaration that fox 
ranching is the best regulated of Cana- 
dian Agricultural Department branches 
often is made and seemingly is well 
founded. 





A well-to-do organization 


THE Association itself is prosperous, 
owning its new three-story brick build- 
ing and having $250,000 surplus in its 
treasury. It finds many advantages in 
a rural headquarters location. Operat- 
ing costs are especially low. Urban sur- 
roundings, officials declare, are not vital 
to the successful conduct of activities 
common to all associations, including 
banquets and fights. When banqueters 
recently became too numerous for Sum- 
merside hotels, the meeting was held in 
the local dirt-floored hockey rink, and 
an organization battle recently staged 
certainly could not have been improved 
by a metropolitan setting. 

To appreciate fully the difficulties 
which founders of the Association have 
successfully surmounted, it is necessary 
to erect a brief background. The devel- 
opment of silver fox ranching is a story 
of hardship, avarice, crime, romance, 
poverty and fortune. Its trail runs from 
the remote Canadian wilds to the homes 
of the wealthiest and most socially 
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By LABERT ST. CLAIR 


prominent people of the world. Actors 
who weave in and out of the picture 
range from ignorant Indian trappers to 
men of international business prom- 
inence. 

Oddly enough, the actor who has 
profited most generally is the Prince 
Edward Island native who raises foxes, 
sometimes worth $10,000 each, in his 
backyard, as the Iowa housewife raises 
a few hens on the side. 


Where women scorn fox furs 


NOR is the picture without comedy. 
For, like the barefooted shoemaker’s 
wife, the Island women do not wear 
furs. During a recent visit, which ex- 
tended from one end of the Island to 
the other, I did not see a single fox 
scarf being worn. An authority esti- 
mated the total number of silver fox 
scarfs on the island at “about 12, but 
make it 25 for good measure.” 

The reason for this situation is not 
that the Island husbands won’t buy 
scarfs, but that wearing a fox pelt sim- 
ply means nothing socially where foxes 
are so common. 

The silver fox is a domesticated de- 
velopment of the wilds. Originally it 
was an occasional product of wild foxes, 
just as a black sheep occurs in flocks. 
No one, except Charles Dalton, of Tig- 
nish, Prince Edward Island, apparently 
ever thought of attempting to develop 
an exclusive silver strain. 

He experimented for many years, 
buying foxes from Indians and other 
trappers, and finally, with the aid of 
Robert T. Oulton, in 1894, succeeded in 
raising the first litter of ranch-vred sil- 
ver foxes ever brought to maturity. As 
a result of this pioneer work, Dalton 
was knighted and, with the title of Sir 
Charles, he today lives at Tignish, re- 
tired and wealthy. 

Dalton experienced difficulty in per- 
fecting a pelt containing no red fur. The 
genuine silver pelt which he finally pro- 
duced is so individual that to date it has 
defied every attempt at imitation. The 
first demand in the London market, 
where Dalton really got his start, how- 
ever, was not for a silver, but for a jet 
black fur. Pelts of this variety brought 


him as high as $1,500 each. Eventually, 
dyers learned to imitate these jet black 
furs so perfectly that today a genuine 
black pelt brings scarcely $100. 

Imitators never have been able to re- 
produce silver fox furs and that is why 
prices for them continue high. A real 
silver fox has hair about three inches 
long. For about two inches from the skin 
the hair is dark blue. Then there js 
about one-half of black, followed by 
about one-half inch of pure white and 
terminating in a black tip. The only 
way that this fur can be imitated is by 
treating each hair separately. That, of 
course, is too expensive to pay a profit. 

Dalton and Oulton located their 
ranch on an inaccessible island. This 
fact, coupled with the closeness with 
which they guarded their secret, enabled 
them to profit handsomely with an al- 
most exclusive market for several years. 
Finally their secret leaked out. At once 
there was a rush to get into the busi- 
ness. A delegation of wealthy men called 
on Dalton and begged to be let in on 
the ground floor. 

“I saw what was coming,” Dalton 
said, recently, “and after a brief con- 
sultation I came back to them and said, 
‘I will sell you 20 pairs of my selected 
foxes, my name and my good will, with 
a guarantee of 50 pups the first year, 
for $500,000.’ We were not long in clos- 
ing the deal.” 

This trade was made in 1910. Once 
the foxes were out of Dalton’s hands, 
promoters flocked into the business and 
the next ten years witnessed some high- 
ly discreditable transactions in the in- 
dustry. 


A bull market on Reynard 


MERCHANTS, farmers, fishermen, 
business men, school teachers, clerks, 
promoters and crooks began organizing 
companies, many of which were of the 
worst blue-sky variety. Prices of foxes 
advanced from $3,000 a pair to more 
than $25,000 within three years. Some 
companies paid annual dividends of as 
high as 100 per cent. Responsible to no 
one, for there was no registration, the 
promoters flim-flammed investors right 
and left. Only the war, with the resultant 
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FLIGHT— 
NOW WITHIN REACH OF ALL 


NEW IMPROVED 1930 
GREAT LAKES SPORT TRAINER 


WAS $4990, NOW REDUCED TO 


SO 1OO 





Fly Away At Cleveland 


Great LAKES announces a 
new, improved Sport-Trainer at 
drastically reduced prices. And a 
new program that makes flying as 
easy and inexpensive as motoring 


in a good car! 


> The Sport-Trainer by Great 
Lakes is universally recognized 
as a leader in the quality class of 
two-place ships. It is fast; it is 
handsome; it is remarkably 
easy to handle. It is powered 
with the famous American Cirrus Motor — spe- 
cially designed and constructed to meet American 
conditions. A snug, detachable coupe top makes 
the Sport-Trainer an all year ship; suitable alike 
for business, sport and dispatch flying. Operating 
costs compare favorably with those of a medium. 
priced car. Initial costs are so low that anyone who 
can afford a good car can afford to buy a Great 
Lakes Sport-Trainer. 


> Everywhere in the United States, in Canada and in 





Pan-America, Great Lakes Oper- 
ating-Dealers are to be found. 
Experienced flyers, these com- 
petent men are now operating the 
leading and most reliable flying 
schools in their communities. 
Theyconductestablished business 
concerns. They are ready to sell 
you a Great Lakes plane, service it 
at a fair rate, and teach you to fly! 
> Great Lakes has swept aside the 
last obstacle to popular flight by 
placing a quality plane within reach of almost everyone 
—by making it possible for you, through your Great 
Lakes dealer, to learn to fly! Get into the air—now 
—in aship of your own—in aGreat Lakes Sport-Trainer! 
Consult your local Great Lakes dealer, or write us direct. 
> At many of America’s 1500 widely scattered air- 
ports there are men measuring up to Great Lakes 
dealer standards who will be interested in our special 
brochure . . . Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation, 


16750 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 


Manufactured under U. S. Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificate Number 228 


GREAT LAKES 


Ce BP eR A 2 Ss OLD 





Contractors to the United States 





C7 AIRCRAFT 


CLEVELAND 
Army and Navy 





When writing to Great Lakes ArrcraFt Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Better Drinking “Bubblers” 


Regardless of the service—the R-S 
Drinking Fountain provides 100% 
bubbler efficiency with an added 
feature! The R-S Drinking Foun- 
tain has a Vertico-Slant feature 
which does not allow the water to 
fall back on the jet. Consequently 
every drink is a sanitary one. Send 
for catalog describing R-S fountains. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
76 Fourth Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Babson 


Business Training 


‘Your Son 


Will your son develop quickly into a 
business executive or will you let him 
waste years in the “school of hard 
knocks” and possibly never reach 
success? 

In nine months Babson Institute, by follow- 
ing business methods, can give him a thor- 
ough foundation for business leadership. 
Here he will learn not only the theories but 
receive a practical knowledge of Finance, 
Management, Production an Distribution. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


Write today for free booklet and find out 
how your son can learn the basic fundamen- 
tals of modern business. 

Babson Institute, Div.301 Babson Park, Mass. 














IF YOU HAVE A FRIEND 


who you think would enjoy, and 
profit from Nation’s Business, why not 
send him a copy on trial . . with no 
expense or obligation to either you 
or him? Just fill out the coupon and 
mail it to us. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 
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slump in fur prices, checked the wild 
orgy of speculation. 

At the close of the war the Island 
was strewn with the wreckage of un- 
successful fox ranches. Empty cages 
were widely in evidence. Foxes of poor 
quality were in the majority. Worst of 
all, the Island had acquired a bad name 
and the industry virtually was without 
friends. 

At this point, four men, Peter C. 
Clark, E. H. Rainer, Norman McCloud 
and E. H. Momkley, who believed that 
the business could be put on a sound 
basis, organized the present Association. 
Clark was then and remained for ten 
years the strong man of the outfit. He 
is a squarely-built, blue-eyed contractor 
of Summerside. Almost everyone on the 
Island concedes that but for him there 
probably would be no reliable fox in- 
dustry today. 

He conceived putting the industry 
under government supervision, as it is 
now conducted, and spared neither 
friend nor foe in eliminating sharp prac- 
tices throughout his active service. 
Recently, he retired from active connec- 
tion with the Association, and while he 
left behind him a record of many hard- 
fought battles, he also left an unusually 
sound Association. 

The first thing the organizers did was 
to go to Ottawa and try to induce the 
Dominion officials to recognize fox 
ranching as a legitimate part of the live- 
stock industry. The initial reception was 
somewhat frigid. Gradually, however, 
opposition was broken down and the 
government consented to supervise the 
work of registration and issue pedigrees 
for foxes just as for other blooded live 
stock. 


Registration movement spreads 


BY THIS time the industry was spread 
throughout Canada and the question of 
bringing together ranchers to effect reg- 
istration was a big one. Only about a 
thousand breeders registered their foxes 
the first year. By organizing a board 
with a representative from each prov- 
ince outside of Prince Edward Island 
and electing ten members-at-large, the 
Association was able to create local in- 
terest throughout Canada. Soon local 
contacts began to assert themselves and 
membership mounted rapidly. 

After four years of strenuous effort, a 
closing date for registration of all foxes 
then in Canada was set. This brought 
practically all the ranchers into the As- 
sociation. To remain on the outside 
meant that their stock would have no 
standing among buyers and their prices 
would suffer. Of course ranchers outside 


the Association could continue to sell 
pelts, but the big money in the business 
does not come from the sale of hides 
It is from breeding stock. 

The outstanding feature of the Agso. 
ciation work probably is the inspection 
service. Foxes are the only live stock 
recognized by the government which are 
inspected regularly. Fifty-five inspectors 
work out of the Summerside office, They 
contact with fox raisers four times a 
year. Each January 15, every rancher 
must record all foxes on hand. Inspec. 
tors check these records the next June 
15. August 15, the inspectors identify 
all animals previously registered. Octo. 
ber 10, they start visiting the 5,700 
ranches. 

Then they either pass, suspend or 
condemn all stock on hand. Animals 
that do not conform to the standard for 
registration are condemned, and marked 
for destruction. Suspended animals may 
be tested again after 12 months or sub. 
mitted sooner to a second inspection at 
the cost of the owner. Dissatisfied mem- 
bers may appeal inspection to the full 
board. 


Earmarks distinguish foxes 


EVERY animal is clearly marked. In- 
spectors tattoo all pups in the right ear 
with the owner’s registered letter, or let- 
ters, and in the left ear with a serial 
number and a designating year letter. 
The National Canadian Livestock Re- 
cords Department issues pedigrees and 
the Minister of Agriculture signs them. 
Ranchers are permitted to keep only 
members of the silver fox strain on their 
ranches. Some ranches raise other types, 
notably the Alaskan fox, which is of a 
much larger variety, but they must have 
them on separate property. 

Although the government began some- 
what hesitantly to cooperate with fox 
ranchers, it now is whole-heartedly be- 
hind the business. An experimental fox 
station under the management of Enos 
Smith, formerly with the United States 
Government, is conducted at Summer- 
side. He has given ranchers valuable 
aid in determining the effects of differ- 
ent kinds of feeding on the quality of 
pelts. 

Smith is a genius in checking animal 
diseases. Years ago he saved Montana 
hog raisers a fortune by discovering 
a cure for an epidemic among theif 
stock. Then, thanks to the liberal sala- 
ries paid by the United States Govert- 
ment, he laughingly explains, he had 
“difficulty getting home.” 

The marketing service is a distinctly 
helpful part of the Association’s activ- 
ities. It teaches members through illus 
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trated booklets and personal contact | 


how to prepare skins properly for final 
renovation. After the skins are received 


at Association headquarters, they are | 


subjected to a treatment in which a cer- 
tain type of Virginia sawdust plays a big 
part, and then sold. Last year, fur buy- 
ers came to the annual sale determined 
to cut prices. The Association, by virtue 
of its control of the Canadian output, 
succeeded in raising prices 25 per cent 
over the previous year. 

Somewhere between 30 million dol- 
lars and 40 million dollars invested in 
130,000 foxes represents the business in 
Canada today. Leaders declare they 
foresee a future even greater than the 
past which has resulted in so many for- 
tunes. Walter S. Grant, who runs the 
telephone system in Charlottetown and 
owns 500 foxes, recently returned from 
a foreign trip in the interests of breed- 
ers. He declared that only the surface 
of sales possibilities has been scratched. 
The average price of breeding stock 
now is $400 a pair and pelts bring from 
$200 up. The manager of the Asso- 
ciation, Basil S. Deacon, goes abroad 
regularly for market contacts. 


Red foxes make ranchers blue 


IN FUR stores in the United States 
one hears occasionally that there is 
danger of the cross-fox fur supplanting 
the silver fox. Canadian breeders laugh 
at this suggestion. They say the cross 
fox is an accident. Contrary to the gen- 


eral belief that it is a result of the mating | 


of a red with a black fox, it comes from 
crossing a silver with an Alaskan fox. 
Crosses do not always result from such 
matings, however. Sometimes a red 
fox is thrown and then the rancher is 
very, very sad. For a red fox is not 
worth the cost of his food. 

Should the silver fox industry, by any 
remote possibility, happen to fail, the 


Islanders will make out. They are a | 


canny and careful lot, mostly Scotch. 
They have come far in money getting 
In recent years. Their seed potatoes 
bring fancy prices. 

In the late fall trains on the Canadian 
National, the Island’s only railroad, 
work night and day shifts to carry 
potatoes to boats bound for Cuban and 
United States points. Summer resort 
business is progressing fast, too. The 
Climate is delightful and fish are 
plentiful. The mink industry, under 
leadership of Everett Ferguson, of Char- 
lottetown, is picking up. A sure sign that 
Prosperity is smiling on the Island is 
found in the return of many young men 
who, in recent years, deserted it for 
United States factories. 
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Executives are usually pretty shrewd 
judges of the relative importance 
of details. That’s probably why so 
many of them specify Crane’s 


Bond for their executive letterheads. 


for Executive letterheads and envelopes 


Crane’s Bond is a 100% new white 
rag paper. Its crisp, distinctive stur- 
diness builds sound prestige and good 
will for you with every letter you send 


out. In view of this, doesn’t a very slight 





extra cost seem pretty unimportant ? 








CRANE & CO., Inc. 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





When writing to Crane & Co., Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 








Good Business Needs Good Bridges 


(Continued from page 33) 

this controversy. Some hint of his real 
sentiment may be gathered from the 
fact that he related with considerable 
gusto how he induced the builders of the 
Hell Gate Bridge to cover the steel tow- 
ers with masonry, adding greatly to the 
beauty of the structure. 


Aesthetics of bridge-building 


“IN Europe,” he explains, “they car- 
ry the niceties and refinements further 
than we do. More attention is paid to 
the aesthetic qualities. The looks as well 
as the use of the structure is an import- 
ant question. But they have little to 
show us in the way of engineering. 
“American bridge-building is an out- 
growth of big and peculiar problems. 
At first they were built in isolated places 
where the crossing of a transportation 
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barrier as soon as possible was the prin- 
cipal requirement. 

“In Europe they do not have such vast 
rivers to bridge. Neither is it necessary 
to provide for such tremendous loads. 
You have seen the engines and cars of 
European railroads? Then you can 
imagine the difference in planning a 
span to carry such trains and designing 
one that will sustain our enormous lo- 
comotives and box cars as large almost 
as houses. 

“An outstanding example on the other 
side is the bridge built by Sir Benjamin 
Baker over the Firth of Forth in Scot- 
land. When it was finished he gave his 
board of directors a shock by announc- 
ing: ; 

“ “Now you’ve got to keep it painted. 
Forty painters will have to be put to 
work on the steel and the gang will have 
to be kept there. You will have those 40 





PHOTOS COURTESY OF PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


The concrete anchorage and the 635 foot tower at 
the New York end of the new Hudson River bridge 
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painters and their expenses on your 
hands from now on and forever.’ 

“They are painting that bridge all the 
time. It has to be done to preserve the 
metal from the atmosphere. The com. 
plete job takes about three years, As 
soon as it is finished they start right ip 
again. The same is true of all bridges, 
You will see painters at work all the 
time on the Brooklyn Bridge. 

“It is dangerous labor—swinging on 
those cables at such a height—and the 
cost is heavy. But there’s no dodging it, 

“That same Sir Benjamin Baker 
showed me, in the ’nineties, plans for a 
bridge across the English Channel, 
Nothing came of it because of military 
objections and the enormous cost. A 
tunnel for this project is better anyhow. 
There would be the burdensome up. 
keep on a bridge that long—painting 
and so on. While it could easily be de- 
signed to withstand any storm, there 
would always be the danger of ships 
crashing into the towers.” 

What advantage have tunnels over 
bridges? Principally that they get traffic 
underground or underwater, out of 
sight and out of the way. They do not 
have the capacity of bridges. The dif- 
ference in costs is small. Had he built 
any tunnels? 

“T was one of the engineers for the 
construction of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tubes under the Hudson River. 
They have a long and _ interesting 
story. Back in the late ’eighties Samuel 
Rea came to me with the problem of 
the Pennsylvania. The New York Cen- 
tral was able to bring passengers into 
the heart of New York. The Pennsyl- 
vania tracks stopped on the Jersey side. 


A bridge long in plans 


“WE AGREED that a Hudson River 
bridge was needed. Surveys were made 
showing it entirely feasible. Other rail- 
roads became interested. We got 4 
charter from the Government and the 
War Department approved our plans. It 
took a long time but finally we were 
ready. Then came the panic of 93. Most 
of the interested railroads went into the 
hands of receivers and the Pennsylvania 
wasn’t able to build the bridge alone. 
The need remained and the project 
never died. When Cassatt became presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania in 1899 the 
fight for a Manhattan passenger termi- 
nal was renewed. The question now was 
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Woop OFFICE F uRNITURE 


for (Character 
HK conomy 
Comfort 
ficiency 


Your office furniture dealer 
will gladly assist you m 
planning your 0 fice 
Mm aa / 





Send for the free booklet “Planning the Modern Office 
in Wood”—a wealth of facts and valuable informa- 
tion, fully illustrated 

WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Dept. 35 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklet, ‘Planning the Modern 
Office in Wood.”’ 


Name 
Address 
City State 
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a bridge or tunnels. At a final confer. 
ence Cassatt swung around and said, 
“I’m going to build tunnels,’ T 
“That ended the argument. Tunnels 
OC fon oom a Z| were built. They are now carrying al. 
most their capacity. We had planned a 
bridge of ten railroad tracks. One big 
- f eC O Pi mY f enough for the future. We’ve kept the 
charter alive and some day that bridge 
Sto RIN G, CONVEYIN G will be built. I hope I shall see it. Of 
the 17 men who originally sought that to 
Hi A ULIN G charter I am the only one still living,” jobl 
Isn’t it true that in some cases tun- han 
nels in this country would be preferable tric 
to bridge spans? hap 
“Oh, yes. One example is the pro- sho 
posed bridge across The Narrows be- of | 
tween Staten Island and Brooklyn. That } 
bridge. would require a center span of chil 
4,500 feet. The tremendous cost of such in | 
a structure is hardly justified at this the 
point. A tunnel would be better. But itie 
. there is one place in this country where too 
the preference of superintendents and such a bridge is justified and should be tim 
managers is for built.” . 
‘ Where is that? chi 
patberotal > all 
RECEPTACLES *A monumental structure” “he 
WitH operation depending upon the continuous move- “ACROSS the Golden Gate at San fie 
ment of merchandise from stockroom and warehouse, Francisco. Here is an opportunity { 
no factor that speeds up this routine can be ignored. : PPorcUunky ase chi 
LeatHerow Trucks, Barrels and Boxes are light, easily monumental structure that travelers ma 
handled yet sturdy, with strength to thwart overloading. | Ache a would make long journeys to see. The ist 
rare Tasrasont ks forvensing inthe tackrom — Sesoes ae | | Seis maguifent and the span woul 
dl sane small trucks for store an in distributing an a aoe be no longer than the proposed bridge the 
to counters. The latter equipped with rubber tired casters, Borge shy mes over The Narrows—4,500 feet. There in 
ovo short area, fit into elevators, and roll behind ‘ log. are high points on both sides simplify- on 
ee ing the problem of approaches. Nowhere 
ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY—210 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. in the world is there a location with such A 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO . CLEVELAND . SPARTANBURG, S. C. unique and dramatic possibilites. Some | 
day I hope that suggestion will be a AS 
eee bi 
the planning. cel 
— ee “And now—in our age—is the time ag 
to build such huge structures. Materials ne 
IN THE JUNE NATION’S BUSINESS os plentiful. We have iron, ore, coal, an 
| oil. But most people do not realize that no 
| there never will be an age like ours again tir 
never. The era that created the coal “t 
- | beds can not be repeated. When it is m 
H E N RY F ORD | used up our coal is finished. The same us 
| is true of iron. Oil is fast being ex- lo 
discusses the industrial possibilities of Soviet | hausted. These important resources are 
, . : | all on the surface of our earth. When th 
Russia. He sees little danger of the Soviet do- |they are gone there will be no more.” T, 
ing harm to the rest of the world. The Russians | | He had made no mention of concrete m 
oe : | | bridges. With the extension of hard se 
are hard at work building up their own coun- I | roads these structures were multiplying. 
try and people who work have no time for | | Were they the equal ot metal? Te 
destructive mischief, observes the Detroit pro- Keaeeeiel Fiat ate a 
. ; pea : beautiful bridges of all. If they are cc 
tagonist of a high wage theory. | | properly designed and the concrete cor- 
| | rectly mixed, they outlast any others. th 
* Their upkeep is nothing. On the Penn- i) 
sylvania lines we replace steel with con- fc 
crete wherever possible. But of course it W 
aaa a —_________|} | cannot be used in long spans.” tt 
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The Machine Replies | 


To Its Critics 


| 
| 


UCH is said and written about | 


“technological unemployment,” 

and there are other phrases 
to catalog all the various kinds of 
joblessness. In a land where the metallic 
hand of the machine does so many in- 
tricate chores it is only natural, per- 
haps, that the mechanization of industry 
should seem to operate toward a surplus 
of labor. 

Plausible as the case against the ma- 
chine may seem by its increased use 
in industry, it is easy for the alarm of 
the tender-minded to outrun the real- 
ities—a point the organized machine 
tool builders have made by putting a 
timely and pertinent question: 

“If the introduction of improved ma- 
chinery has been so rapid as to cause 
all the misery imputed to it,” they say, 
“how is it that we have found such dif- 
ficulty in selling our products?” 





To illustrate how hard it is to sell ma- 


chinery they direct attention to a survey 
made in 1926 by the American Machin- 
ist. That survey, covering several thou- 
sand plants using machine tools, showed 


that 44 per cent of all the machine tools | 


in use in those plants January 1, 1926, 
were more than ten years old. 


Autos are made most efficiently 


AS WOULD be expected, the automo- 
bile industry had a decidedly lower per- 
centage of old machines than the aver- 
age run of all the other groups. The 
newer the industry, the newer the tools 
and equipment, of course, but the survey 
notes a more decisive reason for this dis- 
tinction of the automobile makers— 
“they have shown themselves to be much 
more progressive than other groups of 
users in discarding obsolete machines 
long before they wore out.” 

The fruit of that policy, as seen by 
the National Association of Machine 
Tool Builders, was the reduced cost of 
manufacturing automobiles, with con- 
sequent lower prices to the consumer— 
a practice that widened the market and 
resulted in a national demand for better 
roads, garages, filling stations, and ac- 
commodations for long-distance touring. 

Instead of increasing unemployment, 
the machinery men contend, the im- 
proved machines did just the reverse, 
for they created whole new industries 
with numerous and diversified oppor- 
tunities for employment. 
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Iron FIREMAN 


announees 15 Bulletins 


on Automatie Coal Firing 


Iron Fireman achieves 4 big results: (1) Cuts 
fuel costs (users’ savings average more than 30 
per cent). (2) Saves labor costs over hand 
firing. (3) Automatically maintains steady, 
even heat or pressure. (4) Prevents smoke. 





Iron Fireman non-agitated forced underfiring now used by 


practically every type of industry, building or residence 


on rmreman announces a series of special 
bulletins on automatic coal firing which will be 
mailed free upon request. These bulletins explain 
the application of Iron Fireman non-agitated 
forced underfiring; describe its operation and cite 
examples of Iron Fireman performance in these 
particular types of installations: 


. Apartments and Hotels 

. Churches 

. Club and Lodge Buildings 

. Dairies and Ice Cream Plants 
. Garages and Hangars 

. Government Buildings 

. Greenhouses 

. Homes 

. Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 
. Laundries and Dry Cleaners 

. Manufacturing Plants 

. Office and Store Buildings 

. Parochial Schools 
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14. Schools and Colleges 
15. Theatres and Auditoriums 

Iron Fireman delivers greatly improved 
heating service in almost every conceivable type 
of firing job. Iron Fireman burns smaller sizes 
of coal, which are far cheaper. It also burns less 
coal. Iron Fireman, through its principle of non- 
agitated forced underfiring, feeds coal to the fire 
at exactly the same speed as the fire consumes 
it. There is no agitation, no smoke—a clear, 
bright flame—and a firebox temperature 500 to 
1000 degrees hotter than hand firing. Users’ 
figures, supplied by them, show average annual 
fuel bill savings in excess of 30 per cent. 

Write direct to the Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Company, Portland, Oregon. Branches ir 
Cleveland - St. Louis - Chicago - New York 
Dealers in principal cities throughout th: 


United States and Canada. © sivion 
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CONSTRUCTION ...A Perpetual Industry 


A progressive people will always need new build- 
ings to live and work in, new conduits to bring 
utilities, new streets and roads on which to travel. 


For highway improvement alone this year our 
states and counties plan to spend a quarter of a 
billion dollars more than in 1929. 


Much of the country’s construction work is carried 
on by local builders and contractors who use the 
time payment plan to purchase needed equipment. 
Thus construction is another of the country's great 
industries which the C. I. T. organization serves. 


Steam shovels, cranes, concrete mixers, tractors, 
gas engines, etc., are widely sold on long term 
credit and sales financed by C. I. T. companies. 


To manufacturers of these and similar types of 
equipment, C. I. T. offers a dependable source of 


long term funds plus the special advantages of a 
nation-wide system of local offices equipped to 
give service at close range in matters of credit 
information and collections. 


C. |. T. is the largest independent financing institu- 
tion. It cooperates with merchants and manufac- 
turers in financing credit sales of aircraft, automo- 
biles, machinery, radios, commercial equipment, 
household appliances and many other products. 


Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices in 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Toronto + London - Berlin 
Paris + Brussels - Copenhagen + Havana «+ San Juan, P. R. + Buenos 
Aires + Sao Paulo + Sydney, Australia + Offices in more than 150 cities. 


(ovimeRcIAL Jnvestment [Rust 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices One Park Ave., New York 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $100,000,000 


When writing to ComMmerRctaL INvESTMENT Trust Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 














What Wall Street Is Talking About 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


PART from the transient de- 
ceit of manipulators, which 
is quickly washed out, men 
speak with great sincerity 
at the market place. Irre- 
spective of what they may tell reporters, 
they reveal their inner thoughts by their 
purchases and sales of securities. Fre- 
quently the ticker foretells events be- 
cause it reflects the decisions of the 
collective financial mind. 

Since December, apart from minor 
fluctuations, the message from the New 
York Stock Exchange has been to the 
effect that regenerative economic forces 
were at work beneath the surface. The 
ticker has kept warning the sophisti- 
cated not to be unduly swayed by im- 
mediately visible adverse business news 
which had been fully discounted. It has 
articulated the sense of financiers that 
in the reconstruction of prosperity which 
lies ahead the dominant, superlatively 
managed corporations in favored indus- 
tries would be the chief beneficiaries. 

As before the depression, the market 
has continued highly selective, indicat- 
ing that the great investment institutions 
and wealthy individuals still favor the 
type of grade A stocks of which they 
were previously enamored. There has 
been a disposition to single out com- 
panies and industries which prosper in 
spite of trade recession. Accordingly, 
the motion picture companies, which 
have been experiencing a boom in earn- 
ings in the midst of economic transition, 
have been favored. Office equipment 
companies and makers of electrical 
supplies have been favored, because of 
buoyant trade conditions. On the other 
hand, merchandising stocks have lost 
their glamor, because of the failure of 
the great chains and department stores 
to continue the rate of growth which 
enthusiastic speculators had sought to 
discount. 

Frequently the stock market has been 
misleading as a prophet of the imme- 
diate future. The strength since De- 
cember has been largely technical, and 
has been stimulated by the progressive 
decline in interest rates. Other things 
being equal, stocks on a given dividend 
yield basis become more attractive as 





the general level of interest rates, which 
measures the earning power of capital, 
declines. In percentages, the stock mar- 
ket averages, according to one typical 
barometer, rose nearly five per cent in 
March, and 16 per cent from the low 
point in January. Though 2314 per 
cent below the September peak, the 
averages at the beginning of spring 
were precisely where they had been a 
year ago. 

It has been recalled that in 1915, 
1921, and 1924, the stock market re- 
covery ran considerably before the busi- 
ness comeback, yet it correctly foretold 
the future of trade. Since the turn of this 
year, the stock market has been telling 
business executives to have courage, and 
to go forward prudently. 


¢ 


CURIOUSLY enough, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, which between 1927 and 
1929 played the rdéle of a restraining 
hand, has of late been giving business 
the tip to be more venturesome. In a 
recent speech, Roy A. Young, governor 





UNDERWOOD @ UNDERWOOD 


LEON FRASER 


of the Board, said: “It seems to me 
that others should have more initiative 
and less hesitancy, and I feel justified 
in making that appeal to the American 
people feeling confident that the ex- 
perience of 1928 and 1929 will be fresh 
enough in our minds to preclude any 
immediate recurrence of such specula- 
tive hysteria as we had at that 
time.” 
. 


IN RECENT years, business has been 
turning increasingly to art. Even the 
staid old-fashioned Wall Street invest- 
ment houses have enormously improved 
the typography of their advertising. 
Some of the more progressive industrial 
corporations have been making valiant 
efforts to strike out along novel lines in 
their annual reports. The United Air- 
craft & Transport Corporation has set a 
new high mark in its first annual report, 
which is beautifully printed and illus- 
trated with color. 

Instead of regarding the report as a 
conventional necessary accounting evil, 


* 
EXPERIENCE as general coun- 
sel for the Dawes Plan fitted 
Leon Fraser, of New York, for 
his new post as anAmericandi- 
rector of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. Hehas been 
closely connected with confer- 


ences on reparations questions 
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Frederick B. Rentschler, president, a 
brother of Gordon Rentschler, president 
of the National City Bank of New 
York, has used the occasion to give the 
stockholders pertinent data about the 
present status and future prospects of 
their property. Instead of putting out a 
drab document, which conceals infor- 
mation, Mr. Rentschler has put out a 
selling instrument, which recognizes the 
right of owners to know what they have. 
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CLARENCE M. WOOLLEY, chair- 
man of the American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, who 
participated in the major industrial 
conference at the White House last No- 
vember, implies that the stabilization 
efforts were started somewhat late. He 
believes that the prolonged slump in 
the building trade long before the Wall 
Street depression foretold what bankers 
and industrial managers had a right to 
expect. 

“So actively does a decline in build- 
ing activity precede a decline in gen- 
eral business,” Mr. Woolley pointed out, 
“that if used as a signal for prompt 
application of preventive meas- 
ures in banking procedures, we are 
persuaded that much might be ¥ 
done to minimize or even avoid 
those conditions which lead to 
panics and the business depres- 
sions which inevitably follow.” 

In sketching the history of the 
collapse of the recent building 
boom, Mr. Woolley pointed out: 
" “During January, February, 
and March, 1929, building activity 
began to decline, especially in 
residential construction. During 
each month thereafter the decline 
was greater and by the first of 
August, had reached large pro- 
portions. For the last quarter of 
the year the drop was severe. 
Contracts for mew residential 
buildings fell off 40 to 50 per cent 
during that quarter. 

“Public enthusiasm for specula- 
tion absorbed so much credit that, 
beginning in August, 1929, it was 
almost impossible for builders or 
those contemplating building to 
obtain mortgage money. 

“While the building industry 
during these months immediately 
felt the effect of high interest 
rates, other important industries 
did not feel the full effects until 
just before, in some cases and in 
other cases, not until after, the 
November depression. 

“These developments ran true 
to historical form. Advancing in- 


we nape wanes 
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terest rates precede business depres- 
sions. The building industry is the 
first to feel the adverse effect because its 
operations are based largely on the sale 
of mortgage securities. This is especially 
characteristic of the larger aggregate of 
new construction represented by resi- 
dential buildings. 

“High interest rates and tight credit 
conditions largely curtail, if they do 
not entirely stop, the demand for such 
mortgage securities, with the inevitable 
result of unemployment in the building 
trade and makers of building materials. 
The adverse effect upon other indus- 
tries and general commercial activity is 
not felt until from eight to ten months 
after the building trade begins to de- 
cline, finally forcing general business 
to lower levels.” 
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ANOTHER characteristic attempt is 
being made in New York State to mobil- 
ize law in behalf of virtue and ethics. 
The Attorney General has asked the 
legislature to amend the general busi- 
ness laws in relation to the licensing and 
regulating of brokers. Other states have 











Drawing of the new Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co. Building in Wall Street 


required such licenses and experience 
shows that they have proved no pan- 
acea. The uninformed security buyer 
is likely to think that the state stands 
behind the representations of the jj. 
censed broker. The proponents of the 
proposed law have provided that cards 
of licensed brokers clearly state: 

“Neither this department or any of. 
ficer of this state recommends the pur. 
chase of any securities offered by the 
holder of this card or assumes any re. 
sponsibility for any statements or 
representations made by him.” 

Doubtless unscrupulous salesmen jp 
capitalizing the sanction given by the 
state will tend to hold their finger over 
this qualifying clause in showing the 
card to prospects. 

In commenting on the proposed law, 
H. J. Kenner, general manager of the 
Better Business Bureau of New York 
City and a distinguished fraud fighter, 
said: 

“I learned Attorney General Hamil- 
ton Ward voiced the opinion that the 
Martin Act—the present law against 
fraudulent practices in the sale of se 
curities—is a weak instrument. 

“T hold a contrary opinion based on 
some 15 years’ actual experience com- 
bating financial frauds, ten of it spent 
within this state. It is my judgment that 
the Martin Act, continuously enforced 
with vigor and with adequate and com- 
petent personnel, is a strong instrument 
in the prevention of fraud and in the 
protection of the public. 

“While there appear to be advantages 
for the licensing system, it has been my 
experience in both the securities field 
and in other business, that the use of 
licensing to regulate the conduct of 
firms and individuals and to prevent 
malpractice, is by no means so effective 
in the long run as the fraud type of 
statute. This is distinctly true in respect 
to conditions in our city and state. 

“I know of a number of important 
states where the licensing system is in 
effect, where despite the law and its 
attempted enforcement, fraudulent 
practices and stock swindling go on in 
appreciable and in destructive volume. 

“I believe the following are sound 
objections to the licensing of dealers 
and salesmen: 

1. Inescapably, licensing will confer @ 
state privilege on potential swindlers and 
fraudulent operators who will be able to 
operate under state sanction for periods 
during which great damage can be done. 

2. It gives the state badge of ‘competency 
and fitness’ to shrewd vendors who keep 
within the law but do not transact business 
‘on the level.’ It is true that such vendors 
may carry on under the present law, but 
under the licensing system they may ei 
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HE battle had long been brewing. One day 

the ABC Company sent its wagons openly 
into XYZ Company territory. Then it was war, 
both companies selling their product far below 
actual cost. 

No sense in it, of course! XYZ had for years 
been serving its customers well. Its price had 
always been fair... but the rival concern had 
been bitten by the bug of ambition. 


The fight went on for weeks — both sides 
losing money. Then, suddenly, for no appar- 
ent reason, the invaders called all wagons 
out of the coveted territory. 

After a time the story came out: ABC Com- 
pany had learned that XYZ was “knocking the 
lid off a war chest”—a reserve of sound bonds 
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that had been built up over a period of ten 
years or more, and which could be turned into 
cash as fast as the money was needed. 

Not a dollar of the reserve was actually 
spent. ABC merely heard of it on good av- 
thority! 

A well-designed reserve of sound bonds 
has a strategic as well as a protective value 
in the financial management of commercial 
and industrial companies. We are always 
glad to discuss the problem of reserves and 
their investment with responsible officials. Such 
discussions, of course, involve no obligation. 

Our booklet, “Business Reserves,” will be 
sent on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE | [ncrease your knowledge of 


Every Wednesday evening... 


sound investment by listening 
to the Old Counsellor on the 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Program. 


THAN 
ENTERTAIN 





to Coast network of 37 
stations associated with 
the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. Orchestral music. 


Daylight Saving Time 
one bour iater 
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When writing to Hatsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 


Broadcast over a Coast | 8 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
7 P.M. Central Standard Time 
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ploy sharp practices while always w 
the mantle of respectability provided by 
the state. This means unfair competition 
SUITABLE for legitima ate business and a risk for yp. 

wary citizens. 

3. A license by the state creates in the 
INVESTMENTS for minds of the citizens, in many instances 
a false sense of safety. If the state’s cop. 
fidence in a vendor has been misplaced the 


9 © 
citizen may waken to find hi fid 
I n d 1V 1 d Uu al N e c d S betrayed and his savings coal? a 


d “Whatever selfish benefits licensing 
4 > may confer on licensees who desire to 
4 +. ; ‘ be licensed, the theory that such laws 
a The problem of each individual investor is to select, from prevent fraud and protect the public 
i the many and varied offerings of new securities, those does not, in my opinion, work out in 
id best suited to his own requirements. In this selection practice. In our city today are plenty 
Hy The National City Company with its wide-spread buy- of fraudulent practices by those 


licensed.” 

The New York group of the Invest. 
ment Bankers Association of America 
looking at the proposed legislation 
from the point of view of the legitimate 
investment banker opposes the Hickey. 
Gimbrone licensing bill. In a memoran- 
dum, George W. Morgan, counsel for 


ing and distributing organization, its background of long 


experience, and its financial resources, can be of service. 


oF ORR? 


In America, National City offices in important financial 


centers, interconnected with the head office and with 


ia 


* each other by private wire, are at your convenient call. 


’ ’ t 





Albany, N. sy Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore. oi | the New York group, says: 
Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. ProvidéensesRal.n p -«.. SP a, rege ; P 
Atlantic City, N. J. Los Angeles, Cal. Rochester, N. ye eR ay | ; ay Theory ty oo pe: seas 
Baltimore, Md. Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. _ issues and the open purchasing of such 
Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. St. Paul, Minn. | issues is, perhaps, the largest single in- 
Boston, Mass. Miami, Fla. _ San Diego, Cal. | dustry in New York State. Stock trans. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Cal. Seo ca. ae 7a 

#9 . igh “sah | fers last year yielded the state more than 
Chicago, IIl. Minneapolis, Minn. Scranton, Pa. reat uh ] 
Cincinnati, Ohio Newark, N. f Seattle, Wash. 40 million dollars in taxes. The Income 
Cleveland, Ohio New Orleans, La. Spokane, Wash. | taxes paid to the state based on net 
sete vent aang aN or | profits derived from underwriting and 

avenport, Iowa maha, Neb. oledo, Ohio . : baa 

Denver, Colo. Pasadena, Cal. Washington, D. C. penstieting (| secensthes.: rr: GOCiNaaaD 
Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. yielded a much larger sum than the 
Hartford, Conn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Montreal, Canada | stock transfer taxes. 
Houston, Texas Portland, Me. Toronto, Canada 


“The New York group of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America, 
who are vitally interested that honor 

> : shall prevail in the securities-selling field, 
The National City Company believe it is highly important that the 
state be kept open as a free market for 
securities; that any type of security, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES whether highly speculative or other- 
wise, should be freely sold so long a 
its nature is not misrepresented or con- 
cealed in any respect; that where there 
is any misrepresentation or conceal- 
ment in the sale of securities, however 

a high the grade of the securities sold, 
ail” the state should have the power to act 
summarily. This is accomplished under 
the Martin Act. A licensing statute 
would not add to the benefits which the 
organized group of securities vendors 
believe accrue to honest securities trad- 

ing from existing statutes developed 
pres More than | through years of experience but would 
branches in principal | | be detrimental to the maintenance of 
— / such free market and would increase 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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of wide diversification . 


DE diversification of 
investments contributes 
to safety of principal and sta- 
bility of income. Such employ- 
ment of capital in numerous 
and varied investments is only 
practicable with relatively large 
funds. Many investors are avail- 
ing themselves of the facilities 
of well established investment 
companies for the distribution 
of risk in this way. 


For years the American 
Founders group of investment 
companies has been diversify- 
ing its funds among bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks and common 
stocks, and among securities 
representative of many types of 
business, domestic and foreign. 
United Founders Corporation, 
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through its large stock interest 
in American Founders Corpo- 


ration, shares the stréngth cOf:> : 


this diversification. In addition, 


-United Founders has substan- 


tial holdings in public utility 


and other important fields. 


United Founders Corporation 
is owned by more than 60,000 


stockholders. 
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UNITED FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


When writing to Uxnitep Founpers Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Largest Earnings In 
ASSOCIATED SYSTEM 


Gross and Net Earnings 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Write for our new 
illustrated booklet E8 on the 
Class A Stock 





History 


URELY and steadily Associ- 

ated Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem gross and net earnings 
grow—a result of the useful- 
ness and value of the service 
rendered. 

Significant of Associated Sys- 
tem stability were the earnings 
for the month of December, 
1929. While other industries 
reported declines, the Associ- 
ated System continued its for- 
ward movement with earnings 
7% greater than for the same 
month of 1928. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


61 Broadway 


New York 


& 























Underwriters and Distributors of 
Government, Municipal, Railroad, 
Public Utility and Industrial Securities 


Investment and Brokerage Service 


Members New York and 
other leading Stock Exchanges 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Offices in twenty-eight cities 

















North American Review proposes the 
following candidates for the blue rib. 
bon: 

Henry Ford, Owen D. Young, Julius 
Rosenwald, Amadeo P. Giannini, Jesse 
Isidor Straus, Thomas W. Lamont, 
Daniel Willard, Thomas A. Edison, 
Charles F. Kettering and Herbert 
Hoover. 

. 


ARTHUR J. MORRIS, president of 
the Industrial Finance Corporation, 
and originator of the chain of banks 
which bear his name, thinks that the 
barriers to renewed prosperity could be 
removed if the Federal Reserve would 
make instalment paper eligible for re- 
discount. 

“The biggest single step which the 
Administration can take,” he told me, 
“to assist in reducing unemployment 
is to have the Federal Reserve Board 
complete ways of making conservatively 
created instalment paper, under proper 
restrictions, eligible for rediscount by 
Federal Reserve Banks. By such a move 
the Federal Reserve Bank will authen- 
tically tell the world and the banking 
fraternity that it recognizes that instal- 
ment buying and instalment paper aris- 
ing therefrom have become a necessary 
part of modern commerce and must be, 
under proper restrictions, properly en- 
couraged to do their part in contributing 
to the permanency of mass _ buying 
power, mass consumption and mass pro- 
duction. 

“The decrease in demand for instal- 
ment credit for the purchase of the usual 
necessary articles of domestic use is 
discouraging and manifests a falling off 
in the buying power of the masses. 

“The only panacea for nation-wide 
unemployment is to continue mass pro- 
duction. Where production flourishes 
unemployment does not exist. There- 
fore, to insure mass production, we must 
have mass consumption; and mass con- 
sumption is impossible without instal- 
ment buying. 

“I wish I had the power and knew 
the means of making this clear to the 
administrative, financial and industrial 
interests. If the average bank had had 
the same 20 years’ experience that we 
have acquired developing industrial 
banking, it would know that, under 
proper management and pursuant to 
conservative policies, instalment financ- 
ing is as safe as any form of commer- 
cial banking which the past 50 years 
has produced. 

“Notwithstanding, however, the lead- 
ing commercial banks still hesitate to 
encourage instalment buying. 


The conditions actually threaten 
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the early recovery of business prosperity 
in this country. In the absence of mea- 
sures which will make possible the 
further development of instalment 
financing prompt restoration of mass 
production and general employment is 
impossible.” 
* 


THE recent period of extensive unem- 
ployment served as a laboratory for 
the instalment plan of financing con- 
sumption. Although somewhat strained, 
the better companies have come through 
in good condition. Their experience has 
belied the pessimistic predictions of 
critics of this new form of credit in- 
strument. 

The president of one of the best man- 
aged automobile finance companies told 
me: 

“We can say that the purchaser, gen- 
erally speaking, has performed in rather 
good fashion, but the dealer hasn't 
done so well. However, there are definite 
signs of improvement and as the spring 
opens up, the dealer should become 
more active and be able to reduce his 
indebtedness to us to a proper level. 

“My opinion is that general business 
is daily gathering confidence. Instalment 
selling is again proving its economic 
soundness and liquidity.” 

Data not intended for publication in- 
dicated an increase in delinquencies in 
meeting payments averaging about one- 
sixth higher than a year ago. 


° 


PRESIDENT HOOVER has felt that 
a helpful way to generate forces mak- 
ing for prosperity would be to stimulate 
the building of individual homes in 
which there has been a marked slump 
in recent months. I felt that one way 
to do this would be to get the great 
industrial corporations which supply 
building materials to form a central 
financing company to provide second 
mortgage money. Several outstanding 
corporations including General Electric 
Co. and Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
already have plans for financing the 
homebuilding of their own employees. 

I have recently canvassed sentiment 
among the great institutional money 
lenders, the life insurance companies 
and mutual savings banks, concerning 
the prospects of a change in the build- 
ing situation. Fearing that the country 
Is overbuilt in some directions, many 
institutional lenders are still in an ex- 
tremely conservative mood, but the de- 
cline in interest rates is a factor making 
for greater eagerness to get good mort- 
gages. 

On the optimistic side of the ledger 





What Rew n 


on your investments 


can you reasonably 


expect? 








From capital invested in bonds or mort- 
gages, the investor has a right to expect 
a definite, fixed and prior return. That 
return is ordinarily reflected by current 
interest rates. On capital invested in 
common stocks, his return is based on 
different factors. He is a partner in the 
business in which the stock represents 
an ownership. 

Normally, the business man does not 
expect his business to perform miracles 
over a short period. The investor who 
buys into a business through an invest- 
ment in its common stock should take 
the same attitude. It takes time for 
growth to take place and returns must, 
therefore, be measured over a period. 


The large rewards of common stock 
investment have always gone to those 
who have bought into sound situations 
and stayed with them. That is buying on 
an investment basis. The record is full 
of evidence that such an attitude is the 
most profitable cne. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Sound Securities for Investment 


54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK + 100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 














When writing to A. G. Becxer & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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To The Big St. Louis Market? 
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IPs HET COMPLETE \ 
i FINANCIAL 
FACILITIES 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK | 





Sa national manufacturer, 
do you realize the great 
possibilities in the big St. Louis 
market; or, as a national distrib- 
utor, have you overlooked the 
fact that St. Louis is the distribu- 
tion center of a large section of 
the entire Country?...9 We want 
you to know the First National 
Bank, St. Louis’ largest bank, 
invites not only the consideration 
of a St. Louis financial connec- 
tion, but the consideration of 
experienced co-operation in all 
matters pertaining to the great 
market in St. Louis and surround- 
ing territory. 


ST.LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 








i Graffco 
'-_ PRODUCTS 







==. “lighten 


office 
” 
cares 
Graffco MAPTACKS For use with Maps 
and Charts to visualize important business 


intormation. 
Graffco VISE CLIPS Neater, stronger paper 


clips which prevent papers slipping in any 


direction. 3 sizes. 
Graffco VISE SIGNALS For use with Card 
Files. They summarize information and at- 


tract instant attention. Plated spring steel, 
2 sizes, 12 colors. 
At your dealers, or write 
GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


80 Washburn Ave. 





‘Bound Papers | 
are Safe Papers / 

















should be placed the statement of George 
I. Cochran, president of the Pacific 


| Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 


Los Angeles, who wrote me: 

“I think there is a reasonable basis 
for an increase in the building trade 
during the year. It ought to reach 
normal.” 

Likewise Victor A. Lersner, president 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, in New 
York City, said: 

“It would appear that building wil} 
advance some within the reasonably 
near future, due to the belief that in 
most sections of the metropolitan area 
demand and supply have closely crossed 
each other.” 

Nicholas Roberts, president of S. W, 
Straus & Company, investment bankers 
who recently specialized in the real 
estate field, said: 

“We feel there is a sound economic 
basis for a revival in construction this 
year. Chief among the reasons for this 
is the fact that building operations have 
been on the decline since the peak year 
of 1925, and surpluses of certain types 
of structures in certain localities are 
steadily being absorbed. With the added 
stimulus of cheap money and with 
underlying conditions in business te- 
maining fundamentally healthy, we 
believe the outlook is favorable. Includ- 
ing all types of building and construc- 
tion we would not be surprised if 1930 
would end up ahead of 1929. In making 
this estimate I wish to emphasize that 
I have in mind all types of construction 
such as public works and engineering 
projects, as well as buildings.” 


« 


ON THE other side of the ledger is the 
attitude of the lending officers of many 
large institutions which expresses itself 
in tendencies to scrutinize the request 
for loans with unusual care in the belief 
that overbuilding has made new loans 
more hazardous. 

For example, Lester E. Wurfel, in 
charge of mortgage loan operations of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, informed me: 

“Overbuilding of any type of pro- 
perty in any location would act as a 
semaphore to this Company in exclud- 


f | ing those types until a stable position 
| was maintained. Too much encourage 


ment to the speculative builder on types 
of building already built in a given 
locality only serves to depreciate to a 
considerable extent the value of the 
buildings previously erected. For it 
stance, Philadelphia is now undergoing 
a severe strain and most of the recog 
nized lending agencies have almost 
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completely shut down on loans on row 
residences. This has kept the building 
operators from new building. Building 
permits in Philadelphia, as a result, 
have shown a most astounding decline 
during the past year. This is the salva- 
tion of the situation in Philadelphia. 
“The normal increase in population 
and the normal necessity for new build- 
ing units will, we believe, absorb the 
buildings already erected and go a long 
way to remedy the situation. 

“From our point of view we do not 
anticipate any definite revival in the 
building trade during the current year 
and I do not, therefore, think that there 
js any sound economic basis for any 
such revival. I believe this year will be 
one of material adjustment and that the 
various agencies and_ instrumental- 
ities which are necessary parties in and 
to any revival will be marking time and 
feeling their way. I believe that the dis- 
tinct lull in activities throughout the 
country forecasts a readjustment in the 
mortgage market on a sound basis, as 
against that condition which existed 
about two years ago. 

“I do feel that, although interest 
rates in some quarters were abnormally | 
high, the lenders encouraged financing | 
which had no reason except perhaps to | 
obtain high interest rates and large | 
bonuses. The result has proven that a | 
mortgage investment business must be | 
conducted on the same sound basis and | 
high plane as any other sound business | 
and that any attempt to step beyond 
reason is sure to spell disaster.” 








+ 


GRAHAM R. HOLLY, superintendent, | 
bond and mortgage department of the | 
Home Life Insurance Company of New | 
York, said: | 

“Building construction in the final 
analysis must be governed by the law 
of supply and demand. A survey of 
conditions throughout the country seems | 
to indicate that there is no shortage | 
and that no ‘building boom’ is neces- | 
sary or desirable. 

“As far as the life insurance com- | 
panies are concerned I believe construc- 
tion loans will be scrutinized carefully. | 
I do not believe a speculative builder | 
should be encouraged, but where there | 
1s a definite demand by a home owner, | 
the life insurance funds will be avail- 
able as they always have been.” 

. The head of one of the principal life 
insurance companies in the East said: 

“I am not a prophet as to the future 
of building. I think it has been overdone 
i many sections and I should expect 
any marked change to wait on growth 





of population and genuine demand.” 


COMPLETED § 


THE MANHATTAN 

COMPANY BUILDING 

40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
° 

An undertaking con- 

ceived and financed by 


G.L.OHRSTROM & CO. 
AND ASSOCIATES 
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STARRETT SECURITIES 


SHARE IN THE OWNERSHIP AND 
PROFITS OF THIS BUILDING... 
STARRETT BUILT - STARRETT OWNED 


@ A new LEVIATHAN of our modern building age 
stands completed...Towering seventy stories into 
the air —120 feet higher than the famed Woolworth 
Tower— this gigantic new commercial structure has 
been built by the Starretts, and finished, within the 
space of a single year. The story of this record 
achievement is a fascinating epic.@ Equallyinterest- 
ing to far-seeing investors are the striking possibil- 
ities afforded through the securities of THE STARRETT 
CORPORATION —a complete organization for the 
construction, financing, operation and ownership of 
buildings, embracing every profit-making activity 
in this field. @ Write for a copy of “The Fascinat- 
ing Story of Wall Street's Greatest Skyscraper.” 


G.L.OnRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET- NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 





When writing to G. L. Ourstrom & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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GROW 
TWICE AS FAST 


—and there’s more 
Profit in Paper 


Steady forest depletion in other sec- 
tions has turned the eyes of the paper 
and pulp industry to Georgia. For in 
this state are great reserves of forest, 
waiting to supply a need which soon 
will be urgent. 


Searching for wood, the industry has 
found many things more in Georgia. 
Plentiful cheap clay for filler. Efficient 
labor ---willing, adaptabie, with the nat- 
ural skill which is the Anglo-Saxon’s 
heritage. Low taxes. Abundant and de- 
pendable power. Natural gas and cheap 
coal. Equable climate. Swift transpor- 
tation by road, rail, water and air. 
These and many more factors are a big 
plus to the standing timber. 


And that timber grows twice as fast. 
It requires only half the acreage to sup- 
ply a perpetual source of pulpwood, 
and timber operations can be carried on 
throughout the year. Plants in Georgia 
can locate permanently and economi- 
cally. 


Paper is but one of the many indus- 
tries to which Georgia brings great op- 
portunity. We have made special sur- 
veys of Ceramics, Furniture, Rubber, 
Textiles and Full-fashioned Hosiery. 
We are rapidly completing others. And 
the information thus gathered is avail- 
able to interested executives without 
charge or obligation. 


If you are interested in better profits, 
write INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 
New York office, 20 Pine street, or di- 
rect to the home office, Electric build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia. 





Industry Prospers In Georgia 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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GENTLEMEN: 

Mr. Hoving’s article in the March issue 
is vital, scientific, and practical and Na- 
TION’S BUSINESS is doing a real service in 
publishing it. Mr. Hoving presents this im- 
portant material in a way that is easily un- 
derstood and very convincing. Altogether, 
it is the kind of work one might expect from 


| the vice president of Macy’s. 


Department stores are still using many 
wasteful, unscientific methods and the fact 
that they are able to make profits in spite 
of this is largely due to the basic advan- 
tages which enable them in spite of much 
bad merchandising and much bad manage- 
ment to give better values than the small, 
individual retail stores. 

It is a good omen that men like Mr. 
Hoving put energy into bringing this sub- 
ject clearly before the business world and 
that Macy’s takes the leadership in spon- 
soring this new type of merchandising. 

It is largely for this reason that Macy’s 
is, I think, all in all, the best, the leading, 
store of the world. The service that such 
work renders to the public, has led me to 
name Mr. Jesse I. Straus, the president of 
Macy’s, as one of the ten greatest business 


| men of this country in an article to appear 


| the business 


| 





in the North American Review. 
Epwarp A. FILENE 

Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 

Boston 


¢ Air Travel 


GENTLEMEN: 

Article page 12 March issue says air pas- 
senger lines operate at deficit. You ask the 
reason and for remedy. 

Here is reason: 

Practically all air lines offer nothing to 
man. He cannot afford to 
waste his time riding in them, even his 
own private plane—except very short or 
very long hauls. For instance the Min- 
neapolis-Chicago line. When the executive 
can put in a full day in either city, then 
eat a remarkably fine dinner on the Pioneer 
Limited or Northwestern Limited, enjoy a 
pleasant evening on luxurious roller-bearing 
equipment and a good night’s sleep and 
still arrive at his destination before business 
hours, why take the airplane? In fact he 
loses office time by taking that daylight 
trip. 

The same applies on all overnight and 


even 24-hour 
I know of is -he cross-country trip or the 
train Chicagc ‘o Kansas City and ship the 
rest of the wa and even then in both cases 
an arrival by } ‘ane is obviously time wast- 


umps. The only sensible run 


ed, as you. just as well have shortened 
the flying tin and spent the night on 
sleeper arriving at Los Angeles right after 
breakfast. 
Do you see my point? 
Davip A. Hai 

Vice Presiden: 

American Tr and Savings Bank 


Racine, Wis. 


GENTLEMEN: 

Concerning } ar editorial, “Passengers by 
Air,” in the March number and the gloomy 
picture you make out of the loss of money 
on airplane passenger travel, we are writing 
to give you a pleasanter story .. this con- 
nection. We have a mail service »perating 
by air with two departures daiiy, to and 
from, between this city and Chicago. Be- 
fore the first of January—with planes which 
had a capacity of from five to 12 passengers 
on fares of about $35 each way, it ran ata 
considerable loss. With the first of the year, 
the fare was reduced to $14.50 per passen- 
ger. 

Since then, especially over week-ends, 
they have had to turn away people. They 
are carrying now about 85 passengers with 
mail weekly and this is paying expenses and 
some clear profit. 





GEORGE PECK, SR. 
The Peck-Hannaford and Peck Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


¢ For Better Dealers 


GENTLEMEN: : 

I read with much interest the letter in 
your March issue entitled “Ford Critic,” 
from Charles K. Schwartz, and feel inc" 1ed, 
inasmuch as Mr. Schwartz pleads tk cat'se 
of the dealer, to say a word in behal: of the 
consumer. 

It seems to me that the dealer’s success 
is dependent upon himself and that there 
are many ways in which he can add to his 
profit, other than by the sale of cars alone. 
Being a Ford owner, I know from experi 
ence that there are innumerable possibilities 
for selling other things that go along with 
cars, and on which there must be a better 
margin of profit. 
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When I bought my second Ford, I bought 
it in another town, because my local dealer 
was apparently suffering under the delusion 
that he was doing me a favor, instead of 
giving me the impression that my trade was 
of some consequence. 

No matter how good a car a manufacturer 
produces, the resales will very largely de- 
pend upon the dealer’s manner and attitude 
toward his customers. What most of the 
dealers need are the rudiments of courtesy 
and good-will, and when they have devel- 
oped these to some small degree, the dealer 
will have lots less to worry him. 

DoNaLD C. TAGGART 
Buckley, Dunton & Co. 
New York City 


¢ From Mons 


GENTLEMEN : 
I am a subscriber to your valuable maga- 
zine, and I find in your January number a 
picture showing the world’s largest electric 
shovel, for use in an Illinois coaj strip mine. 
This interests me very much for earth- 
works in Africa in a tin-ore dis ict. 

I should be very grateful tovyou, if you 
could send me the address of fe manufac- 
turer of those giant tools. e 

Perhaps you would be goa: enough to 
ask the firm to send me its ,¢atalog and 
literature. 

CANON ‘LEGRAND 
Mons, Belgium 
(The desired information has b<en sent to 
the writer. Such requests fre swbroad are 
not uncommon.—EpITor’s N’ /£.) 


¢ More About ‘Service’ 


GENTLEMEN: 

I am in accord with the general idea of 
your editorial “Ethics and Good Business” 
in the Marckinumber. 

But I question your statement, “The pri- 
mary proposition, the proper proposition, 
the right proposition of business is to make 
money.” Profit is a necessity. No business 
can continue to thrive or even live without 
it, but if a business does not render a worth- 
while service what right has it to ask for, 
or expect a profit? 

I think it was Elbert Hubbard who said, 
“Some men want to work, others merely 
want to get paid,” and went on to elaborate 
the idea that the real reward goes to the 
man who does not have to be watched, but 
who works because he is interested in his 
job. He keeps the boss busy raising his pay. 

Does not the same thing apply to cor- 
porations? 


Dickinson & Co. 
Eureka, Il. 


RICHARD DICKINSON 


GENTLEMEN: 
_ The slogan of my company is “Wilson for 
Servier’) This slogan, according to your 
paragrap' in the section “As the Business 
World ¥ tgs,” is hypocritical. 

Let’s substitute your inference—“Wilson 


' for Profit.” Which would you, as a business 


man, prefer to see before you on a letter- 
head soliciting business? Your paragraph 
emphasizes the obviousness of profit in the 
transaction of business—and you are right. 

In this transaction of business, however, 
Service.is not so obvious. What is Service? 
An element difficult to define, and, appar- 
ently, its reality has eluded you. Service is 
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Architects 
Graham -Anderson, Probst & White 
Chicago 
Vault Architects 
Keene & Simpson 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Vault Contractors 


Long Construction Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri 





Recently—the Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank 
found it necessary to move their bond vaults from 
the 9th to the 6th floor, The original vaults, built six 
years ago, were constructed with a heavy steel re- 
inforcing system, based on the idea of mass, only in 
overcoming burglarious, or mob attacks, 

The architects in charge of remodeling, appreciat- 
ing that progress moves ever forward, thoroughly 
investigated all forms of vault design. They sought 
not only ability to resist high explosive—but drills 
and torch as well. 

As a result of this research, the Steelcrete principle 
was specified—assuring, in addition to extraordinary 
protection, remarkably low cost. 

Here, again, is positive evidence of Steelcrete 
Superiority—one of many similar findings of leading 
architects and bankers, You are invited to send for 
their certified endorsements. Write today. 





VIEW of 
CONSTRUCTION 


A partiallyconcreted sectionof 
a minimum thickness Steel- 
crete Vault. This shows the 
rigid entanglement of inter- 
locked steel which serves as the 
skeleton around and through 
which concreteis poured. 





EXPLOSIVE 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Branches: Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago New York Buffalo 








OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAMEBAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards... Industrial Mesh for Safety 
Guards and Partitions... Metal Lath... Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 








When writing to Tue ConsoLtipatep Expanpep Metat Companies please mention Nation’s Business 
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Send for this 
valuable book 


“0, Planning Studies” 
will help you arrange 
efficient layouts. Send for 

















it today. Use coupon below 


Please send me booklet “Office 
Planning Studies” 














When writing to Tue E. 








/ vo E. F. HAUSERMAN CO., \ 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for May, 1939 


| the lubricant that makes business contacts 


| smoother, cleaner, more wholesome. Sports. 
| manship in sport and Service in business 
7 
| In social contacts the words “please 
— a” | O Ul | and “thank you” do not in themselves g¢. 
complish anything—they are gestures only, 
| for the “obvious” profit, as you put it 
U/l 1h C | indeterminate and intangible value, but of 
a value nevertheless. 
* % | 
| GENTLEMEN: 
T/VS/ C OU, | Permit me, a salaried individual who 
| lacks the moral courage to engage in bus. 
OU can never tell from outside walls | regard to your editorial in the March Na. 
what conditions they conceal. For many | Tion’s BuSINESS headed “Ethics and Good 
an apparently healthy building or industrial | Business.” 
because solid, immovable walls resist all | ?0%° the proper purpose, the right purpose 
’ of business is to make money,” but, how? 
attempts at progress. By selling goods—and services. Goods have 
7 <ipe idea that the seller alone will profit, but 
with Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions that the buyer also will profit. The seller 
are unaffected by growth... are not prefers the money to the goods, the buyer 
defaced by remodeling. 


| are synonymous. 
So it is with Service—but, in the search 
e e | HucH H. Hirsuon 
| President 
e Ul in | W. S. Wilson Corp. 
| New York City 
_ness for himself, to take issue with you in 
plant is suffering internal disorders ... It is quite true that “the primary pur. 
But look inside! Those buildings equipped Pee” and are being advertised; not with the 
prefers the goods to the money, therefore, 


Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions for own viewpoint. 





when a deal is made, both profit from their | 


executive offices, general offices, and Service is a legitimate stock in trade and | 


industrial plants provide utmost flexibility | more and more of it is being offered for sale. 
and permanence. Move them as often as | If some people think they are getting it 
you like . . . the business setting they gratis they enjoy the bliss of the ignorant. 


S Fs Most people know they are paying for it 
provide will always be as new... asprac- | and feel that it is worth the price. There. 


tical . . . as attractive as next year’s car. | fore, let it be advertised, but on the sam 
Hauserman Partitions are permanent assets. | basis with goods—from the viewpoint of the 
| purchaser’s gain rather than from the stand- 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY _ point of profits for the business. 


A nation-wide organization of Lewis E. Lone 


Partition Specialists | Agricultural & Mechanical College 
6846 GRANT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO Starkville, Miss. 


Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service 
from these 13 Factory Branches: 


Newark Philadelphia Buffalo Boston Hartford | # Chains Do Give 
Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit Cincinnati St. Louis 
Washington, D. C. New York Cleveland GENTLEMEN: 





I enjoyed the contribution of the “Small 
Town Banker” in the March NAatION’s 
BusINEss. He says at the end, however, 
that “chain stores will not cooperate; they 
do not assist the community with money, 
time or brains.” That is not true if he im- 
plies it as a sweeping statement for the 
whole country. I hold no brief for the chains 
as against the independents, or vice versa. 
But when I read such a statement as the 
above I feel that in fairness to the chain 
operator, his position should be defended, 
especially when we have the kind of ¢o- 
operation from the chains that has recently 
been demonstrated in Kalamazoo. 

This is a town of about 60,000. Our 
charity and welfare organizations, about 18 
in number, are supported out of a com- 

| munity chest by the Welfare Federation. 
™ Last November we had a campaign to raise 
eetlling wae tnatalled in the Concral Mawr! Building, Deweit | 2 budget of $135,000 for 1930. Among the 

| committees working was the Chain Store 
Committee, headed by the manager of one 
HAUS e RMA NJ of our five cent and ten cent stores. This 


| Committee was given a quota of $3,500. 


| is i f the few 
MOVABLE STEEL They raised $3,650, being one o 


committees that exceeded their quota. This 


sum was collected from an even 50 con- 
HavuseRMAN Co, please mention Nation’s Business 








tributors, an average of $73 each. One chain 
of 18 grocery stores contributed $100, an- 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for 


other chain of 22 groceries contributed $85. 

We grant that these are not large amounts 
when divided among the separate stores 
but it shows that the chains are doing at 
least as well as some local groups. 

For example, we have a local group of 
18 independent grocers who are organized 
into what is substantially a local chain. 
Whenever a Welfare Federation solicitor 
called on one of these stores he was re- 
ferred to the central office of the Associa- 
tion. When the secretary was seen, this 
gentleman called the directors together and 
they pledged the munificent sum of $25— 
18 home-owned stores—$1.30 each—this 
store’s total contribution to the maintenance 
of the 18 welfare and charitable organiza- 
tions for 1930. Try as hard as we could we 
were not able to get this pledge increased. 

There is no reason why I shou!d fly to 
the defense of the chain-store operator for 
I am honestly no more interested in him 
than I am in the independent—less so, if 
anything. But I am interested in truth and 
when the chain stores are charged with 
refusing cooperation, then they are entitled 
to have the facts in what may be a typical 
community brought to light. 

We have had such effective cooperation 
from chain-store managers here in our 1930 
fund campaign that it is a pity not to 
have it recognized. Chain operators doubt- 
less see the cash value of being human. 

A RESIDENT OF KALAMAZOO 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Conference Called 


on Traffic Safety 


duction of automobile accidents 


Din proposals for the re- 
and the relief of traffic conges- 





| 


May, 1930 257 


tion will be given thorough considera- | 


tion at the third National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety, called 
by Secretary of Commerce Robert P. 
Lamont to meet in Washington May 
27, 28 and 29. 

Governors of the states and mayors 
of cities and larger towns have been 
invited to designate official delegates to 
the Conference. Chambers of commerce 
and other organizations interested in 
the highway-congestion and _ accident- 
prevention problem will be represented 
also. 

Committee reports to be discussed 
cover uniform traffic laws and regula- 
tions; standardized signs and signals, 
protection of grade crossings and high- 
way intersections, motor-vehicle main- 





tenance, measures to overcome traffic | 
congestion, and systematic collection | 


and analysis of accident and traffic | 


statistics. 


| 


The enforcement of traffic laws and | 
regulations, education in safety and ac- | 


cident prevention, and other vital sub- 
jects relating to the traffic problem will 
also come before the Conference. 
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NOW more than ever, .. . 
you need the protection of 


Pittsburgh Fence 


CHAIN-LINK TYPE 








N the emergency, a strong, substantial 

fence barricade is worth a cordon of police. 
Once erected, it is always prepared, and its 
cost of maintenance is practically nil. 

Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence is an 
unusually sturdy fence of substantial fabric 
and seamless tubular steel frame. Heavily 
hot zinc coated after weaving, it will resist 
the natural destructive forces of time and 
weather year after year. 

Erection service is always available. Write 
for descriptive literature and specifications. 















Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Francisco Chicego Memphis 


732 Union Trust Bldg. 
New York Detroit Dallas 
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Acme Card System Company..............::0+ ; 
Addressograph Company........... sntnenestinasasenasee 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company, The 
Agricultural Insurance Company.. seated 
Alexander Hamilton Institute...... 
Aluminum Company of America.. . 
American Appraisal Company, The. 
American Clip Co....................000 
American Express Company.. Ae 2 
American Institute of Steel Construction.. 
American-LaFrance & Foamite Corp 
American Multigraph Sales Company 
American Numbering Machine Company... 
American 
American Warehousemen’s Association....... 
American Writing Paper Company, Inc....... 
Are Welders Association...................... i 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation “ompany............ 
Art Metal Construction Company 

Associated Gas and Electric Company 

Austin Company, The.................... 1“ 









OY ee 
Bakelite Corporation 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
Becker, A. G., & Co 
Blaw-Knox Company 
Broderick & Bascom 
Buhl Aircraft Co.. 
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Californians Inc. anliaantsiaeiteie 
Canadian Pac ifie ‘Rail way € ompany. ssi 
Central Mfrs. Mutual Insurance Co., The 
Chevrolet Motor Company.. ; 
Chicago Daily News, The..... 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co....... 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., Th 
Circle A Products Corporation......... 
Commercial Investment Trust Corp ; 
Consolidated Expanded Metal Comnanies, The 
Craftex Company..... 
Crane & Co., Inc.. 
Curtiss- Robertson 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc 









Detex Watchclock Corporation 
Detroit Aircraft Corporation 
Detroit Steel Products Company a 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co............ 
Dick, A. B., Company. 
Dictaphone Sales en 
Ditto Incorporated........ ‘ 
Dodge Brothers Corpor jon.. 
Domestic Electric Company, 
Duke Power Company............ 











East Michigan Tourist Assn.. 
Ediphone, The...... 

Egry Register Company, 
Elliott 
Flwell-Parker Electric Co., 
Erie Railroad System 
Ernst & Enrnst.......... jensen 


“The 


Addressing Machine Co 
The 





Fairbanks, Morse & (Co... 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co 
Ferguson, H. K., Company, 
Ferodo and Asbestos Incorporated 
Finnell System, Ince................ . 
First National Bank in St. Louis. 
Fokker Aircraft Corporation of America 
Frigidaire Corporation............ 


The... 





General Box Company.................. cbniainibabaeandationtin 
General Electric Company. 
General Foods Corporation.. iia 
General Motors Truck Company. 

General Office Equipment Corporation 





Georgia Power Company................. 

Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co... 

Gillette Safety Razor Co........ : 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Company, 5. ena 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The 





Graff, George, B., Co... 
Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation 
Grinnell Company, Ine................... 





Halsey, Stuart & Company. Inc.......... 
Hammermill Paper Company...... 
Harnischfeger Corporation 
Hauserman, E. F., Company, 
Hercules Powder Company 
Holophane Company.......... an 
Hough Shade Corporation... 









Tdeal Power Lawn Mower Co.. 
Industrial BRrownhoist Corporation............. 
International Business Machines Corp... 
International Correspondence Schools................ 
International Harvester Co. of America, Inc..... 
International Mercantile Marine Co - 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company 
Irving Trust Company...................:-00-00000 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan 
Modine Manufacturing Co.. 
Mohawk Rubber Company, 
Moore, John C., Corp...... 
Morrison, Geo., Company. 
Multiplex Display Fixture 
Mutual Casualty Insurance 


of Commercial Org. 


National Assn. 
The 


Nafional Cash Register Company, 
National City Company, The.. 
National Lamp Works of Gen. 
New Jersey Zinc Company, The.. 
Newton Steel Company, The..... 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation 


Carport ation........corccssscescscoeees 


Drying Machinery Co., Inc....... 


Electric Co. 
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Oakland Motor Car Company..................:cceeseseeee 77 
Ohbrstrom, G. L., & Co., Inc 253 
OT RS EEE SR acer 250 
Package Machinery oe 121 
Pan American Airways, Inc 222 
Peelle Company, The.................-..... 164 
Philadelphia & Reading “Coal & Iron Co... 93 
Photographers’ Association of America............ 204 
Pittsburgh Steel Co sencnacccediche ; 257 
Portland Cement Association liad 195 
P. O. Box 244, Elizabeth, N. J..... 166 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company 129 
Pressed Steel Tank Company 227 
Radio Receptor Co., 182 
Reading Iron Company EE 
Remington Rand Business" ‘Service Inc.........106-10 


Reo Motor Car Company. 
Revere Copper and Brass, Inc 

Reynolds, R. J., Tobacco Company 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co..... 
Robbins & Myers, Inc..... 

Robertson, H. H., Co.. 
Rogers Fibre Company... 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 


S. K. F. Industries, Inc 
Safe Guard Corporation 
Seattle Chamber of C ommerce. 
Silver King Golf Ball 
Simonds Saw and Steel Company... 
Southern Pacific Company.. 
Special Production Machine 
Stationers Loose Leaf Co.... 
Stone & Webster, Inc 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Swift & Company...... anion 


Teletype Corporation...... 
Thew Shovel Company, The.. 
Thompson, J. Walter, Company 
Todd Company, The.............. 
Truscon Steel Company...... 
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United Founders Corporation 
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Wagner Electric Corporation 


Wardman Park Hotel.......... 
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Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Weston, Byron, Company 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company.. 
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Wood Office Furniture 
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Wright, E. A., Company 
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THIS is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject 
of ‘’Advertising’’ 


The Man 
Nobody Knew 


FEW weeks ago, walking 

through the vastness of Grand 

Central with a_ gentleman 

whose hair is graying in the 
service of advertising, we heard the sud- 
den, distant clatter of many excited feet. 
And presently there appeared a crowd 
of people milling around, alongside and 
in the rear of, a smallish, undistin- 
guished figure of a man with a self- 
conscious look on a rather sour face. 
He walked rapidly away, the crowd 
pattering at his heels. 

“That,” said my companion, “is the 
pulling power of the director of a life 
insurance company if he happens to be 
an ex-President of the United States. A 
mere discarded cigar butt from that 
man is enough to start a riot. I am re- 
minded,” he added, “of a somewhat 
different incident. 

“Years ago I attended a dinner in 
Boston. The governor was to speak. 
But when the free cigars had been 
lighted the toastmaster arose with an 
are-we-downhearted look to announce 
the governor had been called elsewhere. 
By a happy stroke of good fortune, how- 
ever, he had been able to send Mr. 
Somebody-or-other. 

“You know how it is; nobody ever 
pays attention to the fag-end of an an- 
nouncement like that. 

“The unknown proved to be an ordi- 
nary looking man who plunged at once 
into a manuscript, reading in a nasal, 
New England voice, to which we paid 
little attention. Someone, finally started 
a whispered question, ‘who is this bird, 
anyway?’ Nobody at our table knew, so 
we passed the inquiry on. Presently the 
answer came back, whispered from table 
to table. 

“The speaker was the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts, one Calvin 
Coolidge, but at that time he was an 
unadvertised commodity.” 


RosBerT K. Leavitt, Sec’t’y-Treas. 
The G. Lynn Sumner Company, Inc. 














